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visions and general arrangement pecuiiarly adapt it to.my wants.” 

J. W.P. Jenks, Principal Pierce Academy, Mass. 


"Tam delighted with Dodd’s Algebra, and think it the best extant.” 
| A. Lester. 


“T consider Dodd's Algebra the very best work I have ever seen. We 
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PREFACE. 


Tats work has now been so long before the public, and is so- 
well known, that a detailed account of it is unnecessary. It ie 
sufficient to say, that the object intended to be accomplished was, 
to provide a.comprehensive manual of Greek Grammar, adapted 
to the use of. younger as well as of more advanced students in 
our schools and colleges. 

Time and experience have only strengthened the conviction, 
long entertained, that no system of Grammar will answer a good 
purpose, for those who pursue this study at an early age, which 
does not present the leading facts and principles in such a way 
as to be easily committed to memory, and so to be always ready 
for immediate application when necessary. This principle has 
been steadily kept in view in preparing the following work, as 
well as the others belonging to this series. The leading and fun- 
damental principles have been reduced to definitions and rules, 
brief, and easy to be committed to memory, and -are_rendered 
comprehensive by being printed in large type; while, at the 
same time, copious illustrations of these principles, and of the ex- 
ceptions and varieties of usage under them, with every thing im- 
portant to aid the advanced student, have been inserted in their 
place in smaller type, in the form of Observations and Notes, 
all of which are numbered for the sake of easy reference. 

When the leading parts of Grammar are first actually eom- 
mitted to memory, and then constantly applied in the inflection 
of words,.and in analyzing their forms, they soon become so 
thoroughly understood and fixed in the memory as hardly ever 
to be effaced, and to be always ready afterwards to account for 
every form which words, in their numerous changes, assume, and 
to solve every difficulty caused by these changes almost without 
an effort of thought. A student, though young, if thus exercised 
but for one year or two, has an immense advantage, in the future. 
prosecution of his studies. over those who have not laid the foun- 
dation of their success ir a thorough course ofdrilling. Θ6ῸὋ 

In the preface to the first edition, a full statement was given 
of the principal sources from which the materials here collected 
were drawn, and which need not here be reveated. Suffice it to 
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say, the author has not hesitated to avail himself of every assist- 
ance within his reach, and to gather from every quarter, espe- 
cially from the ample stores of German Philologists, whatever 
appeared suited to his design. The labor of condensing and - 
arranging, and, to borrow a “term from the printers’ vocabulary, 
justifying the several parts with due regard to harmony and pro- 
portion, into one compact whole, has-been very great. 

I would beg leave, in this place, to call the attention of stu- 
dents and of teachers, who have not yet examined the subject, to 
the method of analyzing and forming the tenses of the verb 
which is here exhibited. No part of Greek Grammar has hither- 
to proved so puzzling and harassing to the pupil as this. For’ 
want of understanding the few simple principles, on which the 
numerous changes in “the form of the verb depend, they appear 
to him intricate, arbitrary, and incomprehensible, to such a de- 
gree as to render his prospect of fully mastering them almost 
hopeless. That this is owing, in a great measure, to the method 
of forming the different tenses by deriving one tense from 
another to which it has some real or fancied resemblance, ap- 
pears to me beyond a doubt. As there is no foundation in truth 
for this mode of formation, so almost every writer, following 
imagination as his guide, has proposed a different theory upon 
the subject. One, for example, forms the perfect passive from. its 
own future. Another, with equal ingenuity, forms the future 
from its own perfect, through the medium of the first aorist pas- 
sive! Another supposes he has simplified the whole matter by 
deriving every tense in the passive voice from its corresponding 
tense in the active voice, by making the simple and natural 
change of ~po into -φϑήσομαι, -§o into -χϑήσομαι, -ψα into 
pop, “ξα into -χϑην, -pa into -wycs, -ya into -yuos, and -xa 
into -μᾶι, sometimes into -σμᾶι. Another still, in order to arrive, 
for example, at the first aorist passive, starts with the present 
active, and, by a succession of stages, arrives at the end of his 
journey, thus, στρέφω, ἔστρεψα, ἔστρεφα, ἔστραμμαικ ἔστραπται, 
ἐστράφϑην; and when _he gets there, he finds he has missed 
his way after all, for the first aorist of the verb is not ἐσεράφϑην 
but ἐστρέφϑην; ‘and to bring him thither, another rule has to be 
invented nearly as dark as the road he has already travelled ; 
viz., “ Verbs which change 8 of the future into 9 of the verfect 
active, and into a of the perfect passive, take s again in the first 
aorist ; as, ἔστραπται, EotoepOyy.” What can be more pérplex- 
ing and arbitrary than such a process? [Ὁ is fortunate for tha 
rising generation that such a system is beginning to pass aws.>, 
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and to Professor Theirsch, of Germany, must we regard ourselves 
as chiefly indebted for the deliverance. Throwing aside the 
complicated systems of rules and exceptions which such theories 
had rendered necessary, he directs to the more siniple and philo- 
sophical method of observing and stating the fact, that the root 
or stem runs unchanged, or but slightly so, through. the whole 
verb; and that one part differs from another in form, only in the 
part prefixed and added to the stem, and that in all verbs these 
parts are nearly the same. Instead, therefore, of forming one 
tense from another by a tedious and complicated process, every 
tense is formed at once immediately from its root by simply an- 
nexing the proper tense-ending, and prefixing the augment in the 
tenses that require it. ~ Thus, for the sake of comparison, instead 
of the laborious and clumsy process above; in order to form the 
I aor. passive of στρέφω, all that is necessary is to annex the 
aorist. tense-ending -Oyr to the root στρέῳ, prefixing the aug- 
ment, and it is done,—you have ἐστρέφϑην at once; and so it is 
with every other tense. 

The whole system of forming the tenses from the root, accord- 
ing to this method, is given in a brief space (§ 93); and all its 
modifications, as applied to the different classes of mute, pure, 
and liquid verbs, occupy only about three pages. By forming 
the tenses in this way, the Greek verb will be found a simple, 
regular, and beautiful structure, as all that belongs to the lan- 
guage is, And I hesitate not again to say, after many years’ 
further experience, and after repeated examinations of, other the- 
ories, that in my opinion “ this method, for beauty, simplicity, and 
philosophical accuracy, greatly surpasses every other system of 
analysis; and that a more minute, familiar, and certain know- 
ledge of the Greek verb can be obtained, with much more ease, 
and in a shorter time, by studying it in this way than in any 
other.” 


REVISED EDITION. 


New plates for this work having become necessary, the oppor- 
tunity thus offered has been embraced, to correct such errors and 
inaccuracies as had been observed,—to make such additions and 
improvements as were deemed important, to add to the value and 
completeness of the work, and ‘to render it still more worthy of 
the public favor. In a few instances, the mode of expression has 
been slightly changed, partly to render it more accurate, and 
partly to make the Series of Grammars still more uniform. For 
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this reason, also, a few changes have been made in the arrange- 
ment of the matter; but none of these are of such a nature or 
extent as to alter tke character of the book, or prevent its being 
used in the same class with the former editions. These changes 
are chiefly the following: The general rules for the accents have 
been added to § 5-1, and the special rules for each declension, 
and for verbs, have been transferred from. § 209 to their respec- 
tive declensions, &c., in order to be studied in their place; and 
the rules for contractions, in the first and second declensions, 
have been transferred to these declensions respectively ; so that 
all that belongs to each declension will be found in its proper 
place under that declension. The analysis of the terminations 
of verbs, formerly in the Appendix, has been added to § 91; and 
the table of contract verbs, also in the Appendix, has been placed " 
after the Paradigm of the Verb, pp. 136,137. The sections on 
Numerals have been placed before the sections on the Compari- 
son of Adjectives, in accordance with the arrangement in the 
English and the Latin Grammar. And lastly, the section on 
the Analysis of Sentences has been enlarged, and transferred from 
the Appendix to its place immediately after the Syntax. By 
these changes of arrangement, the several articles affected Ὁ 
them have been rendered more compact and complete; and the 
matter belonging to them, being brought together, is less scat- 
tered than before. As a consequence of this, however, the pages 
in this edition do not correspond to those in former editions; and 
also the section numbers from §18 to § 41 of the former edition, 
and from ἧ 51 to ὃ 59, have been changed, while the matter in 
_each section remains the same as before. In order to obviate any 
difficulty from this cause in the way of reference, a list of these 
sections, indicating the change of number, is given on p. xii. 
Thus have the Grammars belonging to this series, viz., the 
Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English Language, the 
Principles of Latin Grammar, and the Principles of Greek Gram- 
mar, been thoroughly revised, and, it is hoped, greatly improved; 
greater similarity and uniformity have been effected both in ex- 
pression and arrangement,—the references from one work to 
another, for explanation and comparison, have been greatly in- 
creased in number, and in all, a running series of numbers, from 
beginning to end, for the convenience of reference, has been in- 
troduced. No labor or expense has been spared to render this 
whole series of elementary books unique, practical, accurate, and 
comprehensive. Each work, though connected with the others 
as a series, is complete in itself, and being equally remote from 
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a meagre skeleton, or outline, on the one hand, and a diffuse, ex- 
tended treatise on the other, is convenient in size, pleasing to the 
eye, and carefully adapted to the purposes of instruction. 

The author takes this opportunity of acknowledging grate- 
fully the favor with which his works have been received by 
teachers and others, and begs leave to assure them, that while no 
change will hereafter be made in those now completed, no effort 
will be wanting to render those he may yet publish, worthy of 
their notice. 


New-York, July, 1853. 


BINTS RESPECTIN G THE METHOD OF STUDYING THIS 
GRAMMAR. 


Those who have had experience in teaching the Greek language, will 
need no instructions from me how to study this, or any other Grammar 
which they may think fit to use; but still a few hints as to the way in 
whieh it is intended to be used may not be useless to the young teacher, 
or to the student who may be under the necessity of prosecuting his 
studies without a teacher. 

It is by no means intended that the new beginner should study, and 
much less commit to memory, every thing in the book. It is presumed 
that he comes to the study of Greek with some knowledge of the Eng- 
lish and Latin Grammars, and he will therefore throughout meet with 
much with which he is already acquainted, and which will require no 
new labour. In general, definttions and rules printed in large type, .to- 
gether with the paradigms of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, are 
about all that should be attended to at first, but these should be com 
mitted very accurately to memory, and repeated so often in daily re 
visals, as to become easy and famiian If this is not done, the student’s 
progress will be slow and embarrassed at every step, which otherwise 
would be rapid, easy, and pleasant. By youth of ordinary capacity, 
this will generally be effected in the course of six or seven weeks. It 
is then time to begin to read easy sentences, simply with a view to fur- 
ish a prazis on the rules and paradigms previously committed. In this 
exercise, every word should be declined, and every rule belonging to its 
inflection should be repeated, till it can be done not only correctly and 
easily, but almost without an effort. Two or three lines a day will be 
sufficient at first—increasing the quantity no faster than the pupil is 
able thoroughly to analyze every word. Simultaneously with this, asa 
part of each recitation, the part of the Grammar already committed 
should be reviewed repeatedly, first, in shorter, and then in longer 
portions, till the pupil is able to run over the whole in a recitation of 

fteen or twenty minutes. All this may be effected in the space of 
three or four months. Longer lessons will then be proper, and along 
with this, the-study of the Grammar, taking up the more important 
parts of what was omitted before, not to commit to memory, but to 
study them so as to become familiar with thom, and be able to refer to 
them at once when they may be needed. By going over the Gram 
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mar two or three times, in this manner, in the course of a year, every 
part will become connected in the mind with the rules to which these 
parts belong, so as to be readily recailed by them. 

There are two or three points to which it is necessary for the pupil 
to pay special attention. First, The Rules of Huphony, ὃ 6. To the eu- 
phony of their language the Greeks paid the greatest attention. In or- 
der to avoid the harsh sound which would be the result of certain con- 
sunants coming togetl 2r, they often exchanged a consonant in certain 
situations for another uf more pleasing sound ; sometimes they changed 
their order, sometimes dropped one of them, or inserted another. To 
this is owing, in part, the apparent irregularity in the flection of nouns 
and verbs, which has led to form so many perplexing rules for cases and 
tenses. The rules of euphony extend, not to the flection of nouns only, 
but to the whole structure of the language—to the composition and 
derivation of words,—and even to the collocation of them in a sen- 
tence. Those principles are few, thoroughly systematized, and ver 
easy to be comprehended. This part, and, as fundamental to it, the 
fourth section, should be thoroughly mastered before proceeding to the 
third declension, where these rules will be needed. . 

Another thing requiring special attention, and of almost equal im- 
portance, is, the rules for contraction. These should be studied in their 
place after each declension, or they may be omitted till the first re- 
visa <A perfect readiness in the rules of contraction renders a para- 
digm of contract verbs entirely unnecessary. Still, as some may wish 
to have such a paradigm, it is furnished in 8100. . 

The last thing to which I would invite special attention, is the mode 
of teaching the Greek verb, which, on account of its numerous changes, 
and these effected differently in different verbs by the rules of euphony, 
according to the consonants of which it consists, or which concur in the 
course of inflection, has been regarded as so intricate and difficult. First 
of all, it is necessary to ascertain, in every verb, the Root, or stem, which, 
in certain cases, undergoes changes peculiar to itself, These, however, 
are few, and under a very few short and plain rules, 88 82—85. On 
these the pupil should be drilled till he can, with perfect readiness and 
certainty, tell the root of any regular verb as soon as the verb is named ; 
and also its second and third forms, when they differ from the first. 
This may be the work of one or two days. To the root is prefixed the 
augment in certain tenses, the rules for which will be found in § 88, 
and require no special notice. The next step is to commit the tables of 
terminations, § 92, very accurately to memury, beginning at the top of 
each column and proceeding down the page; this will be much more 
easily accomplished than to commit the paradigm of the verb, and will 
answer a better purpose. All that then remains is to learn the method 
of forming each tense by annexing the tense-endings, § 93, to the pro- 

\ per root, according to the rules for mute, pure, and liquid verbs in 
Re 94, 96, 97. This is an important exercise, and should be persevered 
in, till the utmost accuracy, ease, and readiness is attained. 

The syntax of the Greek language is a highly important part of the 
subject, and should be diligently and carefully studied; but this may be 
postponed to the second year, as the rules of syntax common to the 
Latin and Grzek will be sufficient for the earlier stages. The subject of 
analysis and translation, at the end of Syntax, deserves special attention. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 


PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1.—Onrrnoararny treats of letters, and the mode 
of combining them into syllables and words. 


2.—A LETTER is a mark or character used to represent an eie- 
mentary sound of the human voice. The Greek alphabet con- 
sists of twenty-four letters, namely : 


FORM, NAMB, POWER, 

Ao Alpha a@ in father 

B Bp Beta δ in _ bee 

ΙΓ ΓῈ Gamma 9% im 90 

4 ὃ Delta qd in did 

Ε 8 Epsilon e in met 

ZC Zeta zz(==dz) in Nebuchadnezzar 
Hy Hta ᾿ ey in they 

Od Theta th. in thick 

Tis Tota ὁ in pin 

K x Kappa k, orc hard, kin, care 
- Ad Lambda £ ἴῃ lay, eel 

Μμ Mu m in madam 

N » Nu mn im nun 

= E Xi 2 in fox 

O o Omikron o 6©in_ tyro, not 

II 2 Pi p m_ pea 

Ρρ Rho r in row 

Σ 6, final ¢ Sigma s in sun, us 

T τ1 Tau t in tea, not 

T v Upsilon u ἴῃ brute 

Φφ Phi ph ἴὰ philo 

X ¥ Chi ch in buch (German) 

ww Psi ps in lips 

2 ow Omega o in no, tone 


* The letter y before x, y, 7, or & is sounded like ng im sing, 
thus, ἄγγελος, ἀγκών, pronounced angeles, ang-kon. 


2 VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. $1, 2. 


The letters in the Greek alphabet are either Vowels or Con- 
sonants. 


3.—8 1. VOWELS. 


1. A voweEx is a letter which represents a siinple iéarticulate 
sound, and, in a word or syllable, may be sounded alone. The 
vowels are seven; VizZ., 

Two short, & 0. 
Two long, _ Ny Ὁ. 
Three doubtful, a, 4 v. 
2. A,t,v, are called doubtful, because they are sometimes 
short, and sometimes long. Thus, 
α in πατῆρ, is always short. 
α in Agog, is always long. 
a in Ans, may be either long or short. 

3. There are but five distinct vowel sounds in the Greek lan- 
guage, viz. αν & t,0,v. The 7, and ὦ, are used to express the 
lengthened sound of 8 and 0. The vowel sounds then may he 
thus expressed : 

Short, δ, 0, ἃ, ἢ, 
. Long, 4, ὦ, ἃ, 1, 


e1 ει 


4.-82. DIPHTHONGS. 


1. The union of two vowels in one sound is called ἃ diph- 
thong. Diphthongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

Note 1. The first vowel of a diphthong in Greek, is called the pre- 
positive vowel ; and the second, the subjunctive vowel. 

2. A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are 
sounded. In Greek, the proper diphthongs are six; and are 
formed from &, δ, 0, with ¢ or v subjoined : thus, 


From ἃ are formed a and av. 
From e are formed δὶ and ev. 
From o are formed oz and ov. 

3. An Improper Diphthong is one in which only one of the 
-owels is sounded. The improper diphthongs in Greek are also 
IX 5 VIZ, Cl, Nt, Ol, commonly written ἃ, 7, @, in which the first 
vowel only is sounded 5 and yu, wv, vt, in which the last vowel 
chiefly is sounded, slightly modified, however, by an imperfect 
sound of the first. These three might very properly be classed 
as proper diphthongs. 


§ 3. | PRONUNCIATION. 8 


Note 2. The iota (x) in e, ἡ, ὦ, from its position under the preposi- 
tive vowel, is called zota subscript. But when this vowel is a capital, 
the « is written after it; as, “4didy = adn; τωῖ σοφωῖ -- τῷ σοφῷ. 

4. A vowel, preceded by another vowel, with which it does 
not form a diphthong, is said to be pure. Thus, @ is pure in yée 
and φιλία; o¢ is pure in πόλεος, ῥᾳδίος, ce. - 


§3. THE PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS AND DIPH- 
THONGS. 


5.—The ancient pronunciation of the Greek vowels and diphthongs 
cannot now be determined with certainty in all cases. The knowledge 
we have of it is derived chiefly from Greek words that appear in Latin, 
and Latin words that appear in Greek ;—from imitation of natural 
sounds, as the bleating of the sheep, or the barking of the dog ;—from 
w play upon words, aad other hints of a similar character. 


6.—If uniformity in the pronunciation of the Greek, is to be aimed 
at—and it is certainly desirable that it should—the Erasmian method, 
among all others now in use, seems entitled to preference as astandard, 
not only on account of its simplicity and perspicuity, but also as having 
the authority of the ancients, so far as this can be ascertained, decid- 
edly in its favor. It is, moreover, the pronunciation that generally 
prevails in Europe, and has been adopted in some of the most distin- 
guished schools in America. The whole system is exhibited in the fol 
lowing | 


7.—Table of Vowel and Diphthongal Sounds. 


Short ἃ, like a in Jehovah as poved 
Long @, likea in far as φᾶρος 
Short 8, like e in met aS μὲν 
Long 4, like ey ἴῃ they as ϑῆρος — 
Short 1, like ὁ in tin as pup 
Long 4, like ὦ in machine as σῖτος 
Short 0, likeo __ in tyro, not as τόνος 
Long ὦ, likeo ἰπ go, tone as ἐγώ, φωνή 
Short ὕ, like x ἴῃ brute as τύπτω 
Long ὕ, like in tune as κῦνός 

αἱ, like ay in aye as σύῦψαι 

av, like ow ἴῃ our, thou as AUTOS 

εἰ; liket ἀ[ἰῃ 166 as εἰς, pile 

gv, like ew ἴῃ feud as φεύγω 

ol, like οἱ inoil as olda 

ov, like ou ἴῃ ragout as ovdsig —— 

ηυ, like ew in few as ηὐχόμην 

ov, likeow ἴπ ΒΟΥ as οὗτός 

υι, like οὐ in quick, or like the English we. 


4 CONSONANTS. § 4. 


8.—§ 4. CONSONANTS. » 


1. A consonant is a letter which represents an articulate 
sound, and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but 
always in connection with a vowel or diphthong. 

Consonants are divided into mutes, semi-vowels, and double 
consonants. 

2. The mutes are nine, and are divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their strength ; viz., 

“Smooth. 2, ™ τ. 
: Middle, β, γ, ὃ. 
, Aspirate, ᾧ, χ, 

8. By strength is meant the force of voice, or of breathing re- 
quisite in pronouncing, which is different in each of the classes 
specified,—the smooth mutes requiring the least; the asrates, 
the greatest; and the middle, a degree of force intermediate be- 
tween the other two. 

4, Each smooth mute has its own middle and its own aspi- 
rate ; and these three are called mutes of the same sound, or of 
the same order, because they are pronounced by the same organ ; 
thus, 

' [¥-mutes, or labials, 2, β, φ. 
K-mutes, or palatals, x, 7, χ. 
T-mutes, or dentals, z, ὃ, 9. 

Obs. In mutes of the same ‘sound, one is frequently changed 
for another. 

5. The semi-vowels are five, A, p, ¥, 0, ¢. ( Of these 4, Hs »» θη] 
are called liquids, because they readily unite with, or flow into, 
the sound of other consonants. | 

6. The double consonants are three, ψ, ξ, ¢. 1 They are formed 
from the three orders of mutes with ¢; thus, 


51, β, φ; ; Wy, . ps. | 
5». 7» Yo with ¢ makes E, equivalent to { x. | 
τ, ὃ, ὃ, , 2. ᾿ 


7. In the declension of nouns and verbs, when a #-ynute, or a 
x-mute, would be followed by ¢, the double consonant w or & is 
substituted for the two ; thus, instead of AgaBor or πλέχσω, must 
be written Ἄραψι, πλέξω, ἄς. But a z-mute, coming before ς, 
must be rejected ; thus, for ἀνύσσω must be written ἀγύσω, ἄτα. 


§ 5. ; SYLLABLES, 5 


8. In like manner a double consonant may be resolved into 
the :nute from which it is formed, and ¢; thus, 

w may be resolved into σὸς, Bg, or ge. 
into κῷ, 7¢, oF χς. 
C into ze, ὃς, or &e. 

This is done when, in the declension of. nouns and verbs, it 
becomes necessary to separate the ¢ from the mute with which it 
is combined; thus, λαΐλαψ, by dropping the ¢ becomes λαΐῖλασ ; 
κύραξ becomes κόρακ; and so of other combinations. 


§ 5. SYLLABLES, 


9.—A SYLLABLE is a distinct sound forming the whole of a 
word, or so much of it as can be sounded at once. 

Every word has as many syllables as it has distinct vowel 
sounds. 7 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 

A word of three syllables is called a Trissyllable. 

A word of many syllables is called a Polysyllable, ἡ 

10.—In a word of many syllables, the last is called the final 
syllable; the one next the last is called the penult, and the sylla- 
ble preceding that, is called the antepenult. 

To syllables belong certain marks and characters: these are— 


1. ACCENTS. 


11.—The accents in Greek are three; viz., the 
acute ("), the grave (*), and the circumflex (~). 


12.—Accents are supposed to have been used to indicate the tone of 
the accented syllable—the acute being used to mark an elevation of 
tone, the grave a depression, and the circumflex, the union of both. 


GENERAL RULES. 


13.—In diphthongs the accent stands always on the subjunctive 
vowel; as, πείθω, τοῦτο; but on the prepositive of the diph- 
thongs & ἢ, ᾧ ; 88, “didyg = ἔδης. 

14.—The acute accent may stand on any one of the three last 
syllables of a word; but on the antepenult, only when the final 
syllable is short. 

15.—The grave is understood on all syllables not accented with 
an acute or circumflex. The grave accent is used on the final 


6 SYLLABLES. | «85. 


syllable of a word when followed by another word with which it 
stands in connection ; as, αὐτὸς ἔλεγε ; but when the word stands 
alone, or not connected with words following it, the acute is used ; 
AS, αὐτός,---τὸν αὐτόν. . 

16.—The circumflex can stand only on a long syllable, and 
that must be one of the two last; and it can stand on the penult, 
only when the final syllable is short. 


17.—An accented penult, if long, and followed by a short sylla- 
ble, must have the circumflex; but if the final syllable be long, 
the accent on the penult must be acute ; as, τοῦτο, τούτῳ, OVTOS; 
αυτή. 

18.—Note. The diphthongs αν and οὐ final, syllables long only by 
position, and the Attic ὡς instead of oc, are considered short in accen- 
tuation; but the optative terminations o- and a:, and o in the adverb 
οἴκου, are long. 

19.—In words declined by cases, except participles, the accentua- 
tion of the nominative can be ascertained only by consulting a good 
lexicon. That being ascertained, the accentuation of the oblique cases 
may be found by the rules of accent under each declension. These 
rules apply generally to adjectives and participles of the same declen- 
sion. 


ENCLITICS. 


20.—Certain words of one or two syllables, when used in dis- 
course, throw back their accent on the preceding word, if in con- 
nection with it, and stand themselves without an accent. Such 
words are called enclitics. 


21.—The enclitics commonly in use are the following ; viz, 
1. The present indicative of the verbs eué and φημί in all the 
numbers and persons except the second person singular. 2. 
The indefinite τίς, zi, in all its cases and numbers, 3. The pro- 
nouns μοῦ, poi, μέ---σοῦ, σοί, σέ---οὗ, ol, ἔ---μίν, viv, and most 
of those beginning with og. 4. The adverbs πώς, πή, mot, πού, 
roi, mode, ποτέ, not interrogative, and, δ. The particles, 
πώ, τό, τοί, Diy γέ, κέν OF κέ, νύν OF νύ, πέρ, Od, and δὲ insep- 
arable, as in ὅδε. 

22.— When a word with an acute accent on the antepenult, or 
a circumflex on the penult, is followed by an enclitic, it takes an 
acute on the final syllable, as the accent of the enclitic; as, ἔλεγε 
μοι, δῶρόν ἐστιν, σῶμά μου. 

23.—But if the preceding word have an acute accent on the 
penult, the enclitic of one syllable loses its accent, while the en- 


clitic of two ayllables retains it; as, λόγος μου,---λόγος twos,— | 


λόγος ἐστίν. 


ee ee ——_—_———— 
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24.—When the preceding word has any accent on the final 
syllable, the enclitic following, whether of one or two syllables, 
loses its accent; as, ἀφήρ τις,--- οιλῶ σε,---χαλεπόν ἐστιν,-- γυ»- 
αἰκῶν τινων, ἄρ. 

25.—When several enclitics occur in succession, the first 
having lost, or thrown back its accent on the preceding word, 
the second throws its accent always as an acute on the first, and 
the third on the second, &c., till the last only is without an ac- 
cent ; as, εἴ τίς τινά φησί μοι παρεῖναι. 

26.—The enclitic retains its accent when it stands alone, or at 
the beginning of a clause or sentence—when the final vowel of 
the preceding word has been cut off by apostrophe—or when the 
enclitic word is emphatic. 


ACCENTS IN CONTRACTIONS. 


27.—In a concourse of vowels, if two syllables are converted 
into one, it is called a contraction. 


28.—If the first concurrent vowel has the acute accent, it is 
changed into a circumflex on the contracted syllable; as, φιλέω, 
gio. - 
29.—If the first concurrent vowel has not the acute accent, 
the contracted syllable has not the circumflex ; as, γένεος, γένους. 


2. SPIRITUS OR BREATHINGS. 

30.—The Spiritus, or breathings, are two; the spiritus asper, 
or rough breathing, marked (‘); and the spiritus lenis, or soft 
breathing, marked (’ ). 
᾿ 31.—The spiritus asper has the force of the Latin H; thus, 
apo is pronounced Hama. 

Note. Anciently H waa the mark for the aspirate, in Greek, as it is 
in Latin ; thus, ἑκατόν was written HEKATON. 

32.—The spiritus lenis only indicates that the spiritus asper 
is not to be used. These marks are used as follows: 

Ist. A vowel or diphthong, beginning a word, has always a 
spiritus. In the diphthong, it is placed over the second vowel ; 
as, ἅμα, ἐγώ, εὐρέ, οὗτος ; but over the first in the diphthongs ¢, 


φ. 

2d. Initial ν has always the spiritus asper ; as, ὑπό, pronounced 
hupo. 
3d. Initial @ has always the spiritus asper; a8, 01/7, pro- 
nounced rhétor ; g not initial, if single, has no spiritus ; if double 
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the first has the spiritus lenis, and the second has the spiritus 
asper ; as, πόρῳ, pronounced poro ; πόῤῥω, pronounced porrho. 


3. THE ZXOLIC DIGAMMA. 


33.—The olic dialect, the most ancient form of the Greek 
language, had no spiritus asper, and it is seldom used in the 
Ionic. The want of it, in the former, was compensated, in all 
words beginning with a vowel, by a species of aspirate, now 
called THE ZOLIC DIGAMMA. 

34.—This was originally a full and strong consonant having 
the sound of the Latin F or V. It was called digamma, because 
its form (2) was that of a double [. It is thought to have been 
used by the ancients before words beginning with a vowel, and 
between two vowels, which, by its disuse at a later period, came 
together without forming a diphthong; thus, οἶνος, ἔαρ, ἴς, dis, 
αἰών, ἄορνος, wor, and the like, were written or pronounced. as 
if written, ξοῖνος, Féap, Fic, Ofte, αἰξών, ἄξορνος, ὠξόν, &c., 
from which the Latin vinum, ver, vis, ovis, evum, avernus, ovum, 
&c., were evidently derived before the digamma disappeared. 
Between two vowels, it was at length softened down, and even 
with the Afolians passetl into v. Thus we have ave, ates, for 
the common ἀήρ, ἡώς. This accounts for the form of some 
words in the Attic and common dialects, in which the digamma, 
softened into v, still remains, especially where followed by a con- 
sonant. Thus the ancient yé*w passed into χεύω, and lastly into 
χέω, which still retains in the future yevow, the softened form 
of the ancient yéFow. So κλαίω, Attic κλάω, has in the future 
κλαύσω. In like manner νᾶες, the plural of ναῦς, still retains in 
the dative ναΐσι, the softened form of the ancient νάξσι. 

35.—4. The Apostrophe (’) is written over the place of a short 
vowel which has been cut off from the end of a word; as, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐγώ, for ἀλλὰ ἐγώ. This is done when the following word begins 
with a vowel, and in compounds, when the first part ends, and 
the last begins, with a vowel; 43-3, 1st. Sometimes the diph- 
thongs are elided by the poets; as, βούλομ᾽ ἐγώ for βούλομαι 
ἐγώ ; and sometimes, after a long syllable, the initial vowel is cut 
off from the following word ; as, ὦ 'ya@é for ὦ ἀγαϑέ. 

36.—Hac. Instead of the apostrophe, or cutting off the final 
vowel, the concurring vowels are sometimes contracted; as, 
προὔργου, for πρὸ ἔργου ; κἀκ, for καὶ ἐκ. 

37.—Note. The union, or contraction of such words, is indicated by 


the spiritus being placed over the vowel, at the place of junction, as in 
the preceding examples. 
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38.—5. The Drasiole is a comma inserted between the parts 
of a compound word, to distinguish it from another word consist- 
ing of the same letters; as, 70,ze, and this, to distinguish it from 
τότε, then ; ὅ,τι, what, to distinguish it from ozs, because. Some- 
times they are written apart, without the comma; thus, τό τε, 

tt. 

39.—6. The Dieresis (") is placed over a vowel, to show 
hat it does not form a diphthong with the vowel which pre- 
_cedes it; as, ὄϊς, a sheep, πραῦς, mild, pronounced o-is, pra-us. 


40.---Ἴ. The figures affecting syllables are as follows: 

Ist. Prosthésis is the prefixing of one or more letters to the 
beginning of a word; as, σμικρός, for μικρός ; ἐείκοσι, for 

_ δίκοσι. 

2d. Paragdge is the adding of one or more letters to the end 
of a word; as, ἦσϑα, for ἧς ; τοῖσι, for τοῖς. 

8d. Hpenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in the 
body of a word; as, ἔλλαβε, for ἔλαβε; ὁππότερος, for 
ὁπότερος. 

Ath. Syncope, is the taking away of one or more letters from 

- [86 body of a word; as, ἤλϑον, for ἤλυϑον ; εὑράμην, for 
δυρησαμῃ». ᾿ 

5th. Apherésis is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the beginning of a word; as, στεροπή, for ἀστεροπή ; 
ὁρτή for δορτή. 

6th. Apocdpe is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the end of a word; as, δώ, for dopa; Ποσειδῶ, for Πο- 
σειδῶνα. “ 

%th. Τηιδϑὲβ is a separating of the parts, ina compound word, 
by an intervening term; as, ὑπὲρ τινὰ ἔχειν, for ὑπερ- 
ἔχειν τινὰ. 

8th. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables; 
as, ἔπραϑον, for ἔπαρϑον ; ἔδρακον, for ἔδαρκον ; κάρτος, 
for κράτος. 

41.—Obs. The Ionians, by a species of Metathesis, change the 

breathing in a word; as, κιϑών, for χιτών; ἐνθαῦτα, for ἐνταῦϑα. 
> 


§ 6. EUPHONY. 


42.—In combining letters into words, the Greeks paid the 

strictest attention to Huphony, or agreeableness of sound. This _ 

principle, indeed, pervades the whole structure of the language. 

From a regard to tis, they carefully avoided every concurrence 
1 


| 
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of consonants not easily pronounced together. The means by 
which this is effected may be summed up in the following— 


483.—RULES OF EUPHONY. 


(It is of great importance for the student to be very familiar with 
the following rules, and expert in applying them, before he enters on 
the 3d declension, as they are then required in almost every step. To 
aid him in this, a table of exercises is subjoined, in which he should 
practise, till he can correct the orthography, and give the rule with the 
greatest ease and readiness.) . 


1. Words ending in oz, and verbs of the third 


person in « and z, add ν to the termination before 


8 vowel, or before a pause ; as, 


Πᾶσιν εἶπεν ἐκχεῖνοις, for πᾶσι εἶπε ἐκεῖνοις ; also the word 
εἴκοσι (twenty), and the adverbs πέρυσι, παντάπασι, νόσφι, 
πρόσϑε, ὄπισϑε, xe and νυ. This was called by grammarians » 
ἐφελκυστικὸν, because, by preventing the hiatus between two 
vowels, it, as it were, drew the second vowel to the first. Among 
the poets, it is sometimes added to these terminations before a 
consonant, when it is necessary to render a final syllable long ; 

and sometimes, by the Attic prose writers, fo give energy to the 
tone. 

Sometimes ¢ is added, on the same principle; thus, οὕτω be- 
comes οὕτως. Also the particle -ov is changed into οὐκ before a 
vowel, and into ovy before an aspirated vowel. 


2. When two mutes of a different sound come 
together, they must be of the same strength ; i.e. 
they must be both smooth, vr both middle, or both 
aspirate ; as, inva, ἄβδελον, ἀχϑος. 

If, by derivation or declension, two mutes of different strength 
would come together, the former must take the class of the latter ; 
thus, the terminations τὸς, dyv, Das, with γράφω, the ὦ being 
omitted, form γραπτός, γράβδην, γραφϑείς; and of two mutes 
already combined, one cannot be changed without a correspond- 
ling change in the other. Thus in ἑπτά and ὀκτώ, if the z be 
changed into ὃ, the 2 must be changed into β, and the x into 7; 
as, Enza, ἕβδομος ; ὀκτώ, ὀγδόος. ° 

3. A smooth mute in the end of a word is 
changed into its own aspirate before an aspirated 
vowel. This is done,— 
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Ist. In the composition of wards; thus, from ἐπ᾽ (for ἐπί ) and 
ἡμέρα, comes epypegos. So from émrd, by apostrophe, 
ent , and ἡμέρα, comes EgPjuepog; from κατά and edo, 
καϑειδω, &e. 

2a. When words Stand together in a sentence; thus, ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, καϑ' ἡμᾶς, ἀφ᾽ ov, &c., for ἐπὶ ἡμῖν, κατὰ ἡμᾶς, ἀπὸ 
ov. 


3d. When words are united by contraction ; thus, τὸ ἱμάτιον 
. [4 
united become ϑοιμάτιον ; τὸ ἕτερον, ϑάτερον, &c. 


Obs. 1. The middle mute ὃ is never changed before an aspi- 
- rated vowel ; as, οἰκαδ᾽ ἱκέσϑαι; and β and γ, only before ἃ, and 
ew in forming the perfect and the pluperfect active, 218, Obs. 2. 
—The x in ἐκ is never aspirated. 


4. When two successive syllables would begin 
with an aspirate, the first, is changed into its own 
smooth; and the spiritus asper, into the spiritus 
lenis ; thus, : 

Πεφίληκα, not φεφίληκα ; ϑρίξ, Gen. τριχός, not ϑριχός ; 80 
from the root Ogey, the verb is τρέχω, not ϑρέχω ; from ϑρεῷ, 
τρέφω, not ϑρέφω ; trom ἔχ, ἔχω, not ἕχω. (See below, Obs. 
8.) In like manner from Gag, the root of ϑάπεω (R. 2.), is de- 
rived τάφος, &c. . 

Exceptions. To this rule there are five excep- 
tions; viz., 

Exc. 1. Compound words generally; as, ὀρφιϑοϑήρας, ἐφυφή. 

Exc. 2. W or χ before ϑ'; as, path, χυϑῆναι. 

Exc, 3. When one of the aspirates is joined with another 
consonant; as, ϑαφϑείς, ἀπέφϑιϑον, πυϑέσϑαι. But the rule 
holds when 9 follows the first aspirate, as above in τρέχω, not 
ϑροέχω. ὁ. ° 

Exc, 4. If the second aspirate has been occasioned by a spiri- 
tus asper following it; as, ἔϑηχ 0 ἄνϑρωπος, for ἔϑηκ᾽, by apo- 
ecpe for ἔϑηκε; πέφευχα for πέφευγ-ἃ ; and so of others. 

Eze. 5. When the second aspirate belongs to the adverbial 
‘terminations Gey or Gt; as, πανταχόϑεν, Κορινϑόϑι. 

Obs. 2. Of three aspirates beginning successive syllables, it is 
usual to change only the first; as, τεϑάφαται for ϑεϑάφαται. 
In some cases, however, the second also is changed; as, teza- 
ga, τέτροφα. for ϑέϑαφα, ϑέϑροαια. " 

Obs. 8. When the first of twa aspirates is the spertlus asper, 


) 
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Ἢ is changed only before ¥; thus, ὅϑεν, ὅϑι, ἢ ne, &e., preserve 
the spiritus asper before the aspirates & and g; but ἔχω must be 
changed into éyoo. 

Obs. 4. When the second aspirate is lost by inflection or 
otherwise, the first is resumed; thus, ἔχω, fut. ἕξω; τρέχω, 
ϑρέξω: ie τρέφω, ϑρέψω ; and the derivatives ϑρεπτός, ϑρεπ- 
ικός ᾽ 

Obs. 5. The second of two aspirates is seldom changed. It 
is always done, however, in imperatives in 9; as, τίϑετι, τύφ- 
Once; for τίϑεϑι, τύφϑηϑι. 

Obs. 6. A mute may be doubled, but if it be an aspirate, the 
first is changed into its own smooth ; as, ArSis, not Addis: 
Baxyos, not Bayyos; Ματϑαῖος, not Mad Suing ; ange, not 
Σαφφώ. 

5. Initial g is doubled when a short vowel is 
prefixed ; as, 


Pinto, ἔῤῥιπτον; agéenns, from & and ῥέπω; περίῤῥοος, 
from περί and ῥέω. 


Ἂς 44.—1. THE MUTES BEFORE 2. 


6. A 2-mute before o, unites with it and forms 
ws; 88, λείπω, Asinow, written Asiwa. 

7. A x-mute before o, unites with it and forms 
E3 a3, ἥκω, ἥκσω, written ἥξω. 

Exe. But ἐκ never changes x before o; as ἐκστέλλω. 

8. A. z-mute before o, is rejected ; thus, 


σώματσι, ἄδσω, ὄρνιϑσι 
written σώμασε Goo ὄρνισι. 


48.----ἰτ. THE MUTES BEFORE M. 


9. A -mute before με, is changed into με; thus, 
τἔτυπμαι, τέτριβμαι, γέγραφμαι, 
Written τέτυμμαι, τέτριμμαι, γέγραμμαι. 
Exe. But after a liquid, a z-mute before yp is rejected; as, 
πέπεμμαι, for πέπεμπμαι "-τ-τέϑαλμαι, for τέϑαλπμαι. 
10. A #-mute before με is changed into y; thus, 


πέπλεχμαι, βέβρεχμαι, 
written πέπλεγμαι, βέβρεγμαι. 


Hence γ before μ, remains unchanged ; as, λέλεγμαι. 
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11. A r-mute before με, is changed into o ; thus, 
μαι, ἤρειδμαι, πέπειϑμαι, 
Written ἤρυσμαι, ἤρεισμαι, πέπεισμαι. 
Obs. 7. To these rules, there are some exceptions 1 in substan- 
tive forms, as, ἀκμή», not ἀγμῇ ; πότμος, not πόσμος. ~ 


46.—Ill. CHANGES OF THE LETTER JV. 


12. WN, before a x-mute, or yw, is changed into 
ye; thus, 
λινπάνω, λανβάνω, ἐνφύς, ἔγψυχος, 
written λιμσάνω, λαμβάνω, ἐμφύς, ἔμψυχος. 
18. W, before ἃ x-mute, or £, 15 changed into y; 
thus, 
ἔνκειμαι, φυ»γάνω, τυνχάνω, πλάνξω, 
written ἔγκειμαι, φυγγάνω, τυγχάνω, πλάγξω. 
14. N, before ἃ r-mute, remains unaltered; 85, 
ἐντός, συνδέω. 
15. Ν, before another liquid, is changed into 
the same; thus, 
ἐνμένω, συγλαμβάνω, συνράπτω, 
written ἐμμένω, συλλαμβάνω, συῤῥάπτο. 
16. N, before o or ¢, is usually rejected ; thus, 
δαίμονσι, σύνζευξις,---πτι θη δαίμοσι, σύζευξις. 
Obs. 8. N is retained before o only in ἃ few words; as, 
Tigvrs, ἔλμινς, πέφανσαι. Before Oo. followed by a vowel, y in σύν 


is changed into o ; thus, συσσεύω, συσσιτία, for συνσεύω, συνσιτία. 
Ἔν retains » before 0, 0, ζ. 


47.—IvV. OF THE LETTER ἋΣ. 


17. In the inflection of the passive voice, when — 
o would stand between two consonants, it is re 
jected; thus, 
λελείπ-σϑων, τετρί σϑαι, λελὲ ἔγισϑωσαν. 
without σ, λελείπ-ϑων, tergip- -ϑ αι, λελέγ-ϑωσαν. 
by rule 2, λελείφϑων, τετρίφϑαι, λελέχϑωσαν. 
And 80 from ἠγγᾶσσϑαι, ἠγγέλϑαι ; from πέφανσϑον, πέφαν- 
Gor, or πέφασϑον. 
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Obs. 9. But when the first consonant is a z-mute, it is re- 
jected, and o remains (Rule 8), thus: 
ἐσκεύαδ-σϑε, πέπειϑ-σϑε. 
become ἐσκεύασϑε, πέπεισϑε. 


18. When both ν and ἃ r-mute together, are 
cast out before σ, « preceding it is changed into 


ét, o into ov, and a doubtful vowel is lengthened ; 


but 7 and ὦ remain unchanged ; thus, 


τυφϑέντσι becomes τυφϑεῖσι; | τύψαντσι becomes τὐψᾶσι; 
σπένδσω σπείσω ; γίγαντσι γίγᾶσι ; 
λέοντσι λέουσι; δείκνυντσι δείκνῶσι.. 

Obs. 10. In some instances, and perhaps always in the nomi- 
native, this alteration takes place when » only has been rejected ; 
thus, from évg, ταλᾶνς, μελᾶνς, come εἷς, τάλᾶς, μέλᾶς. 

19. When two consonants meet, which are not 
easily pronounced together, the pronunciation 1s 
sometimes relieved by transposing them, or by in- 
serting a third consonant between them; thus, 

ἔπαρϑον by metathesis (40-8th) ἔπραϑον. 
ἀνέρος, by syncope avyds, by inserting ὃ (40-3d) ἀνδρός. 
48.—Table of words to be corrected according 
to the foregoing rules: 


(Let the pupil always give the rule for the correction.) 


ἔλιπε ov ἔϑηχ᾽ ὁ ὦϑμαι λείπσω λίύβσω 
ασί ἔκ--- φέφακα συνπλέκω σύνγονο: ἐπράγϑην 
ἔλεγε οὖς ϑέϑεικα ἐνβαίνω᾽ ἐνχέω ἐνβάλλω 
εἶπε ἄγσει συνγφέξω συνξέω τύπτοντσι 
παισί TREO ἔνψυχος ἐνλείπω τυπϑέντσοι 
εἰσί ἄφσαι ἐνχλίνω συνγμένω πένϑσομαι 
ψόσφι πείϑσω χέχρημαι συνρέω λέοντσι 
τυπϑῶ ἄνυτσον ἔγεις σύνληψις ἵσταντσι 
ϑάφτω Acheron Addis τετύπσϑαι κρύβτω 


§ 7, PUNCTUATION. 
49.—The marks of punctuation in Greek are, the 


comma (,); the colon and semi-colon (-); the pe- 
tiod (.); and mark of interrogation (;). 


§ 8, WORDS. - ἴδ 


PART IL. 


eT 


ETYMOLOGY. 


50.—Erymo.oey treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their deri- 
vations. . 
β 8. WORDS. 


51.— Worps are certain articulate sounds used 
by common consent as signs of our ideas. 


1. In respect of Formation, words are either 
Primitive or Derivative ; Simple or Compound. 
, A Primitive word is one that comes from no other ; as, 2aig, 
ἀγαϑός. 

A Derivative word is one that is derived from another word ; 
as, παιδεέχ, ἀγαϑότης ; from παῖς, ἀγαϑός. 

A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word; as, βάλλω. 

A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
simple words; as, ἐκβάλλω, from ἐκ and βάλλω. 


2. In respect of Form, words are either De- 
clinable or Indeclinable. 


"A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes of 
form or termination, to express the different relations of gender, 
puuiber, case, person, &c.,—in grammar, usually termed -Acct- 

ents. 

Obs. 1. In every declinable word, there are at least two parts, 
the root or stem, and the termination. The root remains ur 
changed, except by euphony, in all the different forms which the 
word assumes. The termination is added to the root, and is 
varied, to produce these different forms. . 

Obs. 2. The variation of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and par- 
ticiples, is called Declension ; that of verbs, Conjugation or Inflec- 
tion. | 

An Indeclinable word is one that undergoes no change of ter- 
mination. 
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8. In respect of Signification and Use, words 
are divided into different classes, called Parts of 


Speech. 


§9. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


52.—The Parts of Speech in the Greek lan- 
grage are eight; viz., 

1, Noun or Substantive, Article, Adjective, 
Pronoun, Verb, declined. : 

2. Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, unde- 
clined. 


Note. Any part of speech used simply as a word, and spoken of, is 
regarded as a noun; thus, ᾿Εγώ is a dissyllable; πῶς is an adverb; i. 6. 
the word ἐγώ, the word πῶς, written in Greek τὸ ἐγώ, τὸ 20¢.—Thus 
used it is indeclinable. 

Obs. 1. The participle, regarded by some as a distinct part of 
speech, properly belongs to, and forms a part of, the verb. 

Obs. 2. In Greek, the interjections are considered, by most 
Grammarians, as adverbs, 


§10. THE NOUN. 


53.—A_ Νοῦν is the name of any person, place, 
or thing. | 

Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common. 

1. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an 
individual only; as, “Ogenoos, ᾿4ϑῆναε; Homer, 
Athens. 


Among these may be included, 

Ist. Patronymics, or those which express one’s parentage, or 
family ; as, Πριαμίδης, the son of Priam. : 

2d. Gentile, or Patrial, which denote one’s country; as, 
᾿Αϑηναῖος, an Athenian. 


2. A Common Noun is a name applied to all 
things of the same sort ; as, ὠνήρ, ὦ man ; οἶκος, 


a house; βίβλος, ὦ book. 
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54.—Under this class may be ranged, 

Ist. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, which signify 
many in the singular number; as, λαός, people. 

2d. Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities ; as, ayadorns, 
goodness. 

3d. Diminutives, or nouns which express a diminution in the 
signification of the nouns from which they are formed; as, σπαι- 
dior, a little boy ; from παῖς. 

4th. Amplijicative nouns, or those which denote an increase 
in the signification of the nouns from which they are formed ; 
as, xepadwr, a person who has a large head ; from xepady. 

Note. A proper noun is the name of an individual only, and is used 
to distinguish that individual from all others of the same class. A 


common noun is the name of a class of objects, and is equally applicable 
to all the individuals contained in that class. 


§11. ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 


55.—To Greek nouns belong Person, Gender, 
’ Number, and Case. 


1. PERSON. 


56.— Person, in grammar, is the distinction of 
nouns as used in discourse, to denote the speaker, 
the person or thing addressed, or the person or 
thing spoken of. Hence, : 

57.—There are three persons, called the /%rst, 
Second, and Third. 


A noun is in the first person, wheri it denotes the speaker or 
writer; as, Ἐγὼ Παῦλος ἔγραψα, “I Paul have written it.” 

A noun is in the second person, when it denotes the person or 
thing addressed; as, Maivy, Παῦλε, “ Paul, thou art beside thy 
_self.” 

A noun is in the third person, when it denotes the person or 
shing spoken of; as, ‘O Παῦλος ἔφην “ Paul said.” 

Note. Person has nothing to do either with the form of a noun, or 
with its meaning; but simply with the manner in which it is used. 
Hence, the same noun may at one time be in the first person; at 
another, in the second; and at another, in the third, as in the preced- 
ing examples. 


Ν 
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rear 


' 9, GENDER. 


58.—GENDER means the distinction of nouns 
with regard to sex. There are three genders, 
Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


Of some nouns, the gender is determined by their significa. 
tion ;—of others, by their termination. 

The Masculine gender belongs to all nouns which denote the 
male sex. | 

The Feminine gender belongs to all nouns which denote the 
female sex. 

The Neuter gender belongs to all nouns which are neither 
masculine nor feminine. Also to any term used simply as a 
word ; as, τὸ πῶς, 52, Note. 

Nouns which denote both males and females are said to be 
of the Common gender, i.e. they are both masculine and femi- 
nine. 

The gender of nouns not determined by their signification, is 
usually to be ascertained by their termination, as will be noticed 
under each declension. : 


Obs. 1. In Greek lexicons and grammars, the gender is indi- 
sated by the article; viz. ὁ indicates the masculine, 7, the femi- 
nine, and τό, the neuter; as, ὁ avjo, the man; ἢ γυνή, the wo- 
man ; τὸ ζῶον, the animal. τς 


8. NUMBER. 


59.—NuMBER is that property of a noun by 
which it expresses one or more than one. 


Greek nouns have ¢hree numbers, the Singular, 
Dual, and Plural. The Singular denotes one; 
the Plural more than one. 


The Dual denotes two, and is most commonly used in speak- 
ing of those things which are produced, or are usually spoken of, 
in pairs. 

Obs. 2. In the oldest state of the Greek language, the dual is 
not used. It is not found in the A®olic dialect—in the New 
Testament—in the Septuagint,—nor in the Fathers. It is most 
comman in the Attic dialect, in which, however, the plural is 
often used instead of it. 
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4, CASE. 


60.—CasxE ‘is the state or condition of a noun 
with respect to the other words in a sentence. 


61.—Greek nouns have five cases; viz, the 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
Vocative. 


Ast. The Mominative case, for the most part, denotes the 
name of an object simply, or as that of which something is 

affirmed. 

2d. The Genitive connects with the name of an object, the 
idea of separation, origin, possession. | 

3d. The Dative represents the thing named as that to which 
something is added, or to or for which something is said or done. 

4th. The Accusative represents the thing named, as affected 
or acted upon by something else, and also, as the object to which 
something tends or relates. 

5th. The Vocative is used when persons or things are ad- 
dressed. 

Obs. 8. There is no Ablative case in Greek, as in Latin. Its 
place is supplied by the genitive and dative. 

Obs. 4. All the cases except the nominative, are called ob- 
ligue cases. 


§ 12. DECLENSION. 


62.—Dectunston is the mode of changing the 
terminations of nouns, adjectives, d&c. : 


63.— Words declined by cases, consist of two parts,—the Root 
and the Zermination. 


64.—The Roor is that part which remains unchanged by in- 
flection, except as required by the rules of euphony. [0 consists 
of all that precedes the termination in the genitive singular; thus 
Gen. τιμ-ῆς, Ady-ov, λάμπαδ-ος. Roots, τιμ, Aoy, λαμπαδ. 

65.—The Termination is that part which, by its changes, 
indicates the different cases and numbers. 

66.—Nouns,—and also adjectives, pronouns, and participles, 
—are declined by annéxing the terminations, or case-endings, to 
the root. Except the accusative in », of the third declension, 
102. 
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ῬΕΟΙΕΝΘΙΟΝ OF NOUNS. 


8 18, 


67.—In Greek, there are three declensions, cor- 
responding to the first, second, and third, in Latin. 
They are distinguished as follows: 
The first declension has the genitive in ας, or ἧς», from feminine 
ο΄ nominatives ; or in ov from masculine nominatives in eg or 7¢. 
Ihe second has the genitive in ov, from og or 0». 
Lhe third has the genitive in ος whatever be the nominative. 
The difference between these declensions will be seen at one 
view in the following: 


68.— Zable of Terminations. 


First Declension. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 


N. A. 
G. D. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voce. 


tive. 


Oy ἢ; ἂς, 1S; 
ἂς, HS, OV, OV, 
Qs : a, Ny 
αν, WV, αν, ἢ», 
Oy Ny ἃ, ἢ. 


V. α, 
aw. 


Rg 


Second. 


og, neut. ov, 
ov, 

Q, 

OV, 

δ, neut. ov. 


Dual. 
0, 
OW. 

Plural. 
ol, neut. a, 
cor, 
Ot, 
ove, neut. a, 
ol, a. 


Third. 


A, by V, ὦ, ¥; ἕν 6. Sy W, 
0S; 


b, 
a, Exc. as 102, & 69-2, 
like nom. Exc. as 104. 


δ, 
ow. , 


δῷ, neut. @, 
009, 
Ol, 
as, neut. a, 
ἐς, neut. a. 


§ 18. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


69.—GENERAL RULES. 


1. The vocative for the most part in the singt- 
lar, and always in the plural, is like the nomina- 


2. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative alike; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 
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ὃ. The dative singular ends always in ¢, either 
annexed or written under. 

4. The nominative, accusative, and vocative 
dual are alike; so also the genitive and dative. 


§ 14. FIRST DECLENSION. 


70.—The First Declension has four termina- 
tions of the nominative singular; two feminine, 
ἢ, a; and two masculine, yc, as. Of these, the 
principal termination is 7. 


ACCENTS. 


71.— Words in the first declension are accented: 
according to the following— 


72.—SPECIAL RULES. 


1. The genitive plural, for the most part, has 
the circumflex on the final syllable. ᾿ 

Exe. The exceptions dre the feminine of adjectives and parti- 
ciples in og, not accented on the last syllable; and the words 
χρήστης, ἐτεσίαι, and ἀφύη, which have χρήστων, ἐτεσίων, ἀφύω». 

2. In the other cases, so far as the general rules 
permit, the accent always remains on the same 
sylJable as in the nominative. 

3. When the accent in the nominative singular 
is on the termination, all genitives and datives 
have the circumflex on the final syllable. 


QUANTITY. 


73.—Nouns in ἃ with the genitive in ἧς have ἃ short, except 
in the nominative dual and accusative plural, which are always 
long. Nouns which have the genitive in ag, have « long. To 
this there are a few exceptions. 
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74.— Paradigm of Nouns in ἡ τιμή, honour. 


Sing. . Dual. Plural. 
N. τιμ-ἤ, | δ τιμ-αΐ, 
re Tels, N. A.V. τιμ-ά, Deets 
A Tes G. Ὁ. τσιμ-αἷν. A νὰ 
. τιμ-ὴν, . τιμ-ας, 
‘Vi. τιμ-ῆ. : Υ. τιμ-αι. 


15.---β 15. SPECIAL RULES FOR FEMININE NOUNS. 


1. Nouns in @ have the accusative singular in 
ay. 

2. Nouns in @ pure (4-4), and ρα, retain @ in 
all the cases of the singular. 


Obs. To these may be added a few words ending in da, da, 
-and &, circumflex, contracted for aa; and a very few in λὰ and 
μα. Such words have a always long; as, Ψιλομήλα, Gen. Ψιλομή- 
λας, ἄο. 

70.---ἘΧΑΜΡΙΕΒ. 


1, ᾿ 2 3 


N. Movo-a, a muse. | N. φιλία, friendship. | N. ἡμέρ-α, a day. 
G. Movo-ye, 6. pidi-as, G. ἡμέρ-ας, 

Ὁ. Movo-n, D. φιλίᾳ, D. ἡμέρ-ᾳ, 

A. Μοῦσ-αν, Α. φιλίαν, Α. ἡμέρ-αν, 

V. Μοῦσ-α. Υ. qudi-a. V. ημέρ-α. 


Note. In the dual and plural, all nouns of this declension are de- 


᾿ς Clined like τιμή. 


77.—§$ 16. SPECIAL RULES FOR MASCULINE NOUNS. 


1. Nouns in ἧς and ας have the genitive in ov; 
and lose ¢ in the vocative. 

Obs. 1. Some nouns in ας have the genitive in ov or @; as, 
πατραπλοίας, gen. πατραπλοίου, or πατραπλοία, a parricide 
Some have ἃ only ; as, Θωμᾶς, gen. Θωμᾶ, Thomas. 

2. Nouns in τῆς have α in the vocative; those 
in στῆς have either 7 or αἰ as, 

Ποιητῆς, voc. ποιητά ; ληστῆς, voc. ληστῇ or ληστά, 
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Obs. 2. Nouns denoting a people or nation; as, Πέρσης, a 
Persian ; compounds in πῆς ; derivatives ἴτου μεζρῶ, mado, 
and τρίβω ; also λάγνης, Mevaiyunc, and Πυραίχμης, have the 
vocative in a. 

3. In the other cases, masculine nouns are de- 
clined like the feminine, to which their termina- 
tions correspond. " 


78.—EXAMPLES, 


Singular. 
1. 2. 3. 4, 

Atrides. Citizen. Youth. Pythagoras. 
N. Azeeibd-n¢, πολίτ-ης, γεαγέας, Πυϑαγόρ-ας, 
G. Azoetd-ov, : πολίτ-ου, VELVL-OV, Πυϑαγόρ-ου, 
Ὁ. Argeid-y, πολίτ-ῃ, VEOVI-C, Πυϑαγόρ-ᾳ, 
A. “τρείδ-ην», | πολίτ-ην, VELVE-AY, Πυϑαγόρ-αν, 
V. Aroeid-7. πολῖτ-α. νεανία. Πυϑαγόρ-α. 


The dual and plural of masculine nouns are the same as the 
dual and plural of τιμή. 


Obs. Since the termination y¢, belongs also to the third de- 
clension, it may be observed, that to the first pertain the nouns 
in yg or ἄδης ; as, Θουκιδίδης, ἀλκιβιάδης ;—the names of na- 
tions; as, «Σικελιώτης ;—nouns in τῆς, derived from verbs; as, 
ποιητῆς from ποιέω ;—compounds from ὀνοῦμαι, I buy ; μετρῶ, 
7 measure; τρίβω, J rub, wear, train ; πωλῶ, J sell ; and from 
words of this declension ; 8. g. ᾿Ολυμπιονίκης, from vixn; ἄρχε 
δίκης, from δίκη, 


δ. 17. DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


79.—Besides the regular terminations exhibited in the para- 
digms, many words are found in different cases declined accord- 
Ing to some of the peculiar dialects. In the tables of termina- 
tions, A. denotes Attic, I. Jonic, D. Doric, Ai. folic: but the- 
distinctions are not strictly observed in every instance,—the same 
peculiarities sometimes occurring in two, and sometimes in three 
dialects. The following words are exhivited as examples, but it 
is not to be inferred that each part of them will actually be found 
in the Greek authors. ΄ 
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Singular. 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Ace. Voe, 
τυμ- ἢ] D. a, -ἧς, Ὁ. ἂς. -ἢ, Ὁ. &.| -yv, Ὁ. ἀν-ἡ, D. a. 
μουσ-α tL mm -ἧς, Ὦ. ας. [-ἡ, Ὁ. ᾳ. -αν, 1 ην.-α, L x. 
φιλία -ας, 1. ag.|-a,L η. ἃς 
Πυϑαγόρ-ας, 1. ys. 1. εὐ.1-ᾳ, 1. 2.] -αν, 1. ην.]-α, Ly, 
, . ας.  |-ov,~ D. a. D L εα.-α, A a 
TETEOT-HS λα. ) | ΖΦ «ὁ.» % | τ» VD. αν. "MSs 
Plural. 
Nom. Gen, Dat. "Ace. Voe. 
I. ἕω»γ. 
τιμ-αί | -ὧν Ὁ. ἄν, ἃ | -αἴς, 1. ἧς, & 1 ὦ ς, | Leas. | ad 
oor. Os. LE. aig. 


Ah. ἄων. | D.& A. aioe. 


Thus, μητιέτης, AB. μητιέτα, a wise person ; Πηλείδου, I. Thr 
λείδεω, of Pelides ; Aiveiov, Lk. Aivsino, of, LA neas ; Θηβαῖς, 
I. Θηβῇς» or Onion, in Thebes ; ὀλοά, I. odoy, pernicious ; χου- 
re χρυσέη, golden. For the genitive and dative in gz or gu, 

91. 


818. CONTRACTIONS. 


80.—In a concourse of vowels, if two syllables 
are converted into one, it is called a Contraction. 
Of contractions there are two kinds: 
_ 1. A contraction without a change of vowels is 
called Syneresis ; as, reizet, by syneresis, retyee. 

2. A contraction with. a change of vowels is 
called Crasis ; aS, γέα, γῇ ;--φίλεε, pide ;—voor, 
γοῦν --- ὀστέον, ὀστοῦν. 


Obs. If the first of the concurrent vowels has an acute accent, 
it is changed into a circumflex on the contracted syllable. If 
the first concurrent vowel has not an accent, the contracted sylla 
ble has not the circumflex, 28, 29. 
oh 3. In the rules for contractions generally, let it be remembered 

at 
the two short vowels, & 0, 
have their own long vowels, 7, ὦ, 
and their own diphthongs, &, ov. 

Note. A contraction is often made, but not always 
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819. CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


81.—In the first declension, no contraction takes place unless 
the first of the concurrent vowels is e, 0, or & short, and the nomi- 
native contracted is then declined regularly. 


RULES. 


1. Eo not after 6 18 changed into ἢ} 88, 
γέα, earth, γῆ, G. γῆς, 1). γῇ, ἄο. like τιμή. 
χρυσέα, golden, χουσῇ, G. χρυσῆς, Ὁ. χρυσῇ, &e. 
Βρμέας, Mercury, Ἑρμῆς, G. Ἑρμοῦ, 1). Ἑρμῇ, ἄς. 
2. In gex and other concurrent vowels, strike 
out the first ; as, 
πορφυρέα, purple πορφυρᾶ, G. πορφυρᾶς, Ὁ. πορφυρᾷ, &e. 
ἁπλόη, simple, ἁπλῆ, Ὁ. ἁπλῆς, &e. - 


οι Ῥέα, Minerva, Adyvi, G. ᾿ϑηνᾶς, Ὁ. ᾿Ιϑηνᾷ, &e., Ἰδ. 


ἀπελλέης, Apelles, ἀϊπελλῆς, G. Aneliov, Ὁ. ἀἰπελλή, ko. 


82.—EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 


σελήνη, the moon. γλώσσα, the tongue. εἰρήνη, peace. 
σοφιστής, α sophist. ἀγορά, the forum. oo ice, wisdom. 


πέλεια, a dove. τεχνίτης, an artist. μέ awa, black. 
Αἰνείας, LGneas. ἡδονή, pleasure. τάλαινα, miserable, 
γέφυρα, a bridge. γωνία, an angle. δίκη, justice. 
ὕσσα, frenzy. βία, force. βουλή, counsel. 
κιϑαριστής, a harper. αὖρα, a breeze. μάχαιρα, a sword. 
“Ἄναξαγόρας, Anaz- | ἀνία, sadness, ηματίας, high- 
agoras. ἀγωνιστής, a wrestler. inded, 


Note. The learner should decline some of the words in this table ac- 
cording to the different dialects: and, in like manner, in the second and 
third declensions, according to their dialects 


§20. SECOND DECLENSION. 


83.—The second declension has two termina- 
tions of the nominative singular; o¢ and ov; ον 
is always neuter, og never. 


26 SECOND DECLENSION. § 20. 


ACCENTS. 


84.—Words in the second declension are ac- 
cented according to the following— 


SPECIAL RULES. 


1. As far as the general rules permit (18, &e.) 
the accent remains on the same syllable in the * 
lique cases, as in the nominative. To this rule the 
genitive plural i is not an exception, as in the first 
declension. 

xc. 1. The Attic forms in ὡς and ὧν are accented as in the 
common form : i.e. the final long syllable permits the accent to 
remain on the antepenult. See 88, ἀνώγεων. 

2. When the accent, in the nominative singular, 
is on the final syllable, all genitives and datives 
have the circumflex on the final syllable. 

Exec. 2. Except the genitive singular of nouns in ὡς ; as, νεώς, 
gen. vE0). 


85.—EXAMPLES. 


1. Paradigm of the Masculine and Feminine Nouns in og; 
ὁ λόγος, the speech. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. hoy-os, . N. λογ-οοι, 
G. Loy-ov, N. A. V. Ady-o, G. λόγ-ων, 
D. λόγ-φ, D. λόγοοις, 
A. hoy-ovp 6. Ὁ. Ady-ouw. Α. λόγεους, 
V. Aoy-e. V. Ady-o1 


In the same manner also are declined nouns in op», observing 
the second general rule (69-2) ; thus, 


2. Paradigm of Neuter Nouns in ov; μέτρον, a measure. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N. μέτρ-ον, Ν, μέτρ-α, 
6. μέτρ-ου, N. A. V. μέτρ-ω, G. μέτρ-ων, 
D. μέτρ-ῳ, 0. μέτρ-οις, 
A. μέτρ-ον, G. D. μέερ-οι». A. μέτρ-α, 


V. μέτρ-ον. V. μέτρ-α. 
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86.—§ 21. DIALECTS OF THE SECOND TDECLENSION. 


Singular. 
Nom. Gen. Ace. Voe. 
λαγ-ός, A. ὡς. -οὔ, A. 0b, -ov, A. ὦν, & 03.| -8, A. Og ἃ Oe. 
I. & 10. oio. | 
Plural. 
Nom. Dat. ᾿ Acc. Voe. 
- Lay-ot, A. ᾧ. |-οἴς, A. @o,.|-ove, A. ὡς. -ol, A. @. 
iI. ἃ D. οἷσι. D. ods, ἀμός. 
LB. οίς. 


8'7.—Neuter nouns in the Attic dialect have the same termi- 
nations with nouns in 0¢; except that » is substituted for ¢. 

Thus it will appear that the Attic form, in which og is changed 
into ὡς, 0» into wy, and oz into 9, is the principal variation in 
this declension. Let it be observed, however, that ἃ long, and ἡ, 
before og, are changed into 8 before ὡς ; as, λαός, Attic λεώς. ἃ 
short remains unchanged ; as, τα-ύς, τα-ὡς, οὐ it is contracted 
with the o into ὡς; as, ἀγίφαος, ἀγήρως. Εὸν the genitive and 
dative in ge or gir, see see § 31. 


88.—EXAMPLES OF THE ATTIC DECLENSION OF NOUNS IN 00. 


Singular. 
λαγώς for λαγός. ᾿ ψεῶς for ναός. ἀνόγεων for ἀνώγεον. 
a hare. a temple. a building. 
N. λαγώς, ψεῶς, ἀνώγεων, 
6. λαγώ, ψεώ, ἀνώγεω, 
D. λαγῷ, ψεῷ, ἀνώγεῳ, 
Α. λαγώ, or 07, ψεώ, OF νεών, ἀνώγεων, 
V. λαγώς, or ός. γεώς, OF ναός. «ἀνώγεων. 
Dual. 
N. A. V. λαγώ,. ψεώ, ἀνώγεω, 
G. Ὁ. λαγῷ». ψεῷ». ἀγνώγεῳφ»ν. 
Plural. 
N. V. Aaya, γνεῷ, ἀνώγεω, 
α. λαγῶ», τ ΨΒΩΨ, ἀνώγεων, 
D. hays, VEDSs ἀνώγεφς, 
Α. λαγώς. ψξβῶς. ἀνώγεω. 
Obs. The Attics did not decline all nouns in ος in this man- 


ner, but only a very few. The same forms occur also in the Ionic 


28 SECOND DECLENSION. § 22. 


and Doric writers. After this form, the Attics often declined 
nouns which otherwise belong to the third declension; as, Μίνω, 
Acc. for Mivwa, from Μίνως, G. Μίνωος ; γέλων, Acc. for γέλω- 
za, from γέλως, γέλωτος. 


§ 22. CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


89.—In the second declension contractions are 
seldom used, and never, unless the first of the con- 
current vowels is short. 

RULES. 

Rutt 1. Two short vowels concurring are 
changed into ov. 

Except eg in the vocative singular, never contracted. 

Rote II. A short vowel before a diphthong, 
or before a vowel not short, is rejected. 


90.—EXAMPLES. 


ὃ νόος, contracted νοῦς, the mind, 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. Rule 1 νότος vove N. A. V. | N. 2 v0-08 § vot 
, ~ ~ [Δ ~ 
G. 2 v0-0v vov 240-0 0 G. 2 νόθων γῶν 
2 ~ . ~ 
D. 2 νύτῳ νῷ α. Ὁ. D. 2 νό-οἱἰς νοῖς 
᾿᾽ ~ ’ ~ tA ~ 
A. 1 vo-ov vouyv | 2 v0o-o vow A. 2 vo-ovg vove 
| ~ ~ 
V. 1 0-8 γοῦ | V. 2 γότ-οι voi 
N 2 , ~ 
τὸ ὀστέον, contracted ὀστοῦν, the bone. 
Singular. . ~ Dual. Plural. 
N. ὀστέον ὀστοῦν Ν, A. V. N. ὀστέξα ὀστᾶ 
G. ὀστέον ὀστοῦ ὀστέ ὀστῶ 6. ὀστέων ὀστῶν 
D 3 td 3 - > , > ~ 
. OOTE-@ ὀστῷ G. D. 1). oozé&-01¢ οστοῖς 
) ’ ~ ~ 2 ’ 3 ~ 
A. oozé-ov ὀστοῦν | ὀστέου» ostoiv. | A. ooté&-a ὀστᾶ 
3 ~ > [4 Ρ] ~ 
V. ὀστέον ὀστοῦν V. ὀστέα ὀστᾶ 


> Decline and contract in the same manner, πλόος, navigation ; 
ῥόος, a stream ; χνύος, down ; adadgidedg, a nephew. 


—_ 
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91.—WORDS FOR PRACTICE. 


ἄγγελος, a messenger. | ἀργύριον, silver. ῥόδον, a rose 
ἀετός, an eagle. ἔργον, work, σίδηρος, tron. 
adhoc, a combat. μῆλον, an apple. στρατός, AN army. 
ἀϑλον, a prize. votos, the south wind. | φορτίον, a burden. 
ἄμπελος, α vine, οἶκος, α house. χαλκός, copper. 
ἄργυρος, silver. παιδίον, a child. χρυσός, gold, 


§ 23. THIRD DECLENSION. 


92.—The third declension has seven termina- 
tions of the nominative singular, a, 2, v, w,—v, @, 
¢: it has all genders, and increases the noun by 
one syllable in the oblique cases, 

Note. Nouns in § and w are considered as ending in ¢ (8-6). 

93.—The root, seldom unchanged in the nouni- 
native, is always found in the genitive singular by 
omitting o¢ (64). | 

The oblique cases, for the most part, are formed 
by adding the terminations (68) to the root. 


ACCENTS. 


94.— Words in the third declension are accent- 
ed according to the following— 


SPECIAL RULES. 


1. The accent, in the oblique cases, remains on 
the accented syllable of the nominative, as far as 
the general rules permit, 13—17. 

Exc. 1. But ἀνήρ, duijo, πατήρ, and σωτήρ, in the vocative, 


throw the accent back on the penult; as, avep, δᾶερ, ἄς. See 
104, Exc. 


- Hxe, 2. When the genitiye singular ends in ὡς instead of o¢ 
(98-4), there is no change of accent, and the genitive plural is 
accented as the genitive singular; as, πόλις, πόλεως, πόλεων. 

2. Words of one syllable in the nominative sin- 
gular, accent the final syllable of the genitive and 
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dative in all numbers; and in these, the final sylla- 
ble long has the circumflex. So alse γυνή, xvav, — 
and syncopated substantives in ye, 99-4. 

Exc. 3. Except δᾷς, α torch ; δμώς, a slave ; ϑώς, a jackal ; 
κρᾶς, κρατός, the head ; ove, the ear; παῖς, a child; σής, a 
moth; Τρώς, α Trojan; pas, a burning ; φῶς, ight ; which in 
the genitive plural, and in the genitive and dative dual, have the 
acute accent on the first syllable. 


Except also participles of one syllable; as, δούς, δόντος, &c. 3 
and the dual and plural of πᾶς, viz.: πάντοιν, πάντων, πᾶσι. 


3. The vocative of. nouns in αὖς, svc, ove, a, 
and ὡς, has the circumflex on the final syllable; 
as, youu, βασελεῦ, Ke. : 

95.—Nouns in the third declension are declined 
as follows: 


1. Paradigm of Masculine and Feminine Nouns ; ὁ O70, the 


wild beast. 

Singular. ~ Dual. _-Plaral. 
N. So, N. dio-8, 
G. 70-08, N. A. V. Sio-8, G. 870-07, 
Ὁ. ϑηρ-ί, D. ϑηρ-σί, 
A. ϑὴρ-α, G. Ὁ. ϑηρ-οῖν. A. ϑῆρ-ας, 
V. dijo. V. ϑὴρ-ξς. 


Neuter nouns are declined in the same manner, 
»bserving the 2d general rule, 69-2.- 


2. Paradigm of Neuter Nouns ; βῆμα, a tribunal. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. βῆμα, N. βήμα-τα, 
G. Byua-cog, | N. A. V. βήμα-τε, G. βημά-των, 
D. βῆμα-τι, D. βημα-σι, 44-8, 
A. βῆμα, 3 G. D. βημά-τοιν. A. βῆμα-τα, 
γ ρῃμα. V. βημα-τα. 


Note, In the declension of nouns which take τος, δος, or Gog in the 
genitive, the Rule 44-8 must be particularly attended to in the dative 
plural. 
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§ 24. FORMING THE GENITIVE. 
96.—GENERAL RULES. 


1. If the noun does not end in ¢, add og, or 
τος to the nominative; as, 


N. ὃ may, apean 6. παιῶν»ος Root παιὰν 
τὸ μέλι, honey, μέλι-τος peers 
ὁ ft), a moth, pny-0g μην» 
ὃ πῦρ, Jire, πυρ-ός πυρ 
ὃ «Ξενοφῶν, Xenophon, “Ξενοφῶν-τος Eevopovrr 
τὸ σώμα, the body,  σώμα-τος σωματ 


2. If the noun ends im ς, reject ς, and add og, 
τος, δος, or Hoc; as, 
N.0 ἥρως, a hero, reject ¢ yom G. ἥρω-ος Root ἥρω 

ὁ λέβης, acaldron, λεβήη λέβη-τος λεβητ 


ἢ λαμπάς, α torch, λαμπὰ λαμπά-δοε iapnad 
0,7 ὄρνις, α bird, oor ὄρνι-ϑος ὀρνιϑ 
ὁ ἄναξ, aruler, ἀνακ ἄνακ-τος ἄγακε 
ἡ λαῖλαψ, a storm, λαιλὰπ λαίλαπ-ος λαιλαπ 


Whether og, τος, δος, or ϑὸς, is to be added, can be learned 


‘only by practice and consulting the dictionary. 


_ 9%.—Excertion. But if the noun ends in og, 
insert ε before it. All these are neuter; as, 


Ν. τεῖχος, α wall, 6. τείχ-ε-ος Root rays 
μέρος, a part, — μέρ-ε-ος pepe 
0005, a mountain, 009-8-05 008 


825. THE PENULT. 


98.—If the final syllable of the nominative con- 
tain a long vowel or diphthong, it is commonly 
shortened in the root by the following— 
RULES. 


1. A diphthong casts away its subjunctive vow- 
el; as, , 
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N. ὁ βασιλεύς, the king, G. βασιλέως,Ἠ Root Basie. 
ὁ βοῦς, the ox, Bo-os, Bo. 
ἡ ναῦς, the ship, Doric, να-ός, γα. 
2. A long vowel is changed into its own short ; 
as, ΄ . 
N. ὁ ποιμήν, the shepherd, Ο. ποιμέν-ος,Ἠ Root, ποιμδν.- 


“τώ, Latona, Anyto-0s, Anzo. 

ὁ xaver, the rule, κανόν-ος, κανον». 

ὃ δράκων, the dragon, δράκον-τος, δρακοντ. 
ἡ αἰδώς, modesty, αἰδό-ος, ado. 
τοτυφώς, having struck, τετυφό-τος, ᾿ς Ζετυφοτ. 


8. ¢ and ν, whether long or short, are changed 
“Into 8 ; as, 
N. ἡ δύναμις, the power, G. δυνάμεως, ~ Root, duvape. 
τὸ πῶυ, the flock, M0)8-06, 008. 
THE GENITIVE IN Οὐ’ 


4. Nouns in ἐς and wc, when they change « and 
y into ε, and likewise nouns in eve, take the Attic 
ὡς instead of o¢ in the genitive ; as, 
N. ὁ νομεύς, the shepherd, Ο. νομέξως, Root, rope. 


ἢ πόλις, the city, πόλε-ος.. πολε. 
ὁ πῆχυς, the elbow, πήχε-ως, . SENS. 


99,.—OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Neuters in ¢ and v have the genitive in δὸς; as, ἄστυ, G. 
᾿ . . δ ἢ . Ν 
ἄστδος. The Ionic and Doric writers retain ὁ in the oblique 
cases of nouns in ἐς and ¢; as, πόλις, G. πόλιος, D. πόλι. But 
even in these, the dative is usually contracted into et; as, πόλι, 
πόλει. Also nouns in ἐς sometimes have the Attic eq» instead 
of zow, in the genitive and dative dual. 


2. All Greek words ending in ¢, which take » in the genitive, 
appear to have originally ended in #¢, and the » at length was 
dropped for the sake of euphony; 46-16. But to maintain the 
former quantity of the nominative, the doubtful vowel was made 
long, and the short vowels were changed into their own diph- 
thongs; thus, the original terminations avg, ws, uve, ἐνς, OV, 

were changed into ἂς» i$, ὃς» εἰς, OUG. 
But the oblique cases, regularly formed from the original nomi- 
native, remain unchanged ; as in the following examples: 
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Nom. originally. Gen. Root. 
γίγᾶς͵ γίγανς, γίγαν-τὸς, γιγαντ.. 
δελφίς, δελφίῳς, δελφῖν-ος, δελφιν». 
φύρκῦς, φόρκυνς, φόρκυν-ος, φορκυν. 
κτείς, ᾿ κτένς, RTEV-OC, κτεν. 
ὀδοὺς, ὁδόνς, ὁδόν»-τος, odort. 


3. Instead of rejecting » before ¢ in the nominative, sometimes 
he ¢ was dropped and the » retained; and hence the double 
forms of the nominative which sometimes occur: as, δελφίς or 
δελῳφίψ; φόρκυς or pooxvy. 

4. Certain nouns in zy, having tegog in the genitivé, are con- 
tracted by syncope in the genitive and dative singular, and in the 
dative plural (106~R. 2), and throw the accent in the genitive 
and dative singular on the final syllable (94—2) ; as, 


πατήρ, afather, πατέρος, πατρός. 
πατέρι, πατρί. 
. μήτηρ, α mother, — μητέρος, μητρος. 
So-also, avjo, a man, ἀφέρος, ἀνδρός. (47—19.) 


Note. The nouns thus contracted are πατήρ, a father ; μήτηρ, a πιο- 
ther ; ϑυγάτηρ, a daughter ; γαστήρ, the belly ; Δημήτηρ, Ceres; and 
avyo,aman. This last rejects ε in all the cases and numbers except 
the vocative singular. 


§ 26. THE GENITIVE OF ADJECTIVES. . 


100.—Adjectives of the third declension form the genitive by 
the same rules as substantives; but some form it from the mas- 
culine, and others from the neuter gender; and the genitive 
formed from either gender, is also the genitive of the other. The 
gender from which the genitive is formed may be ascertained by 
the following— 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1. Adjectives in ἐς and ove, form the genitive 
from the nominative masculine; as, 
M. φιλόπατρις, 
N. φιλόπατρι, 
M. δίπους, “ιἌἶ΄ κε 
N. δίπουν, 

2. Adjectives not in ἐς or ove, form the genitive 
from the nominative neuter; as, 

9x 


Gen. of both, φιλοπάτριδος, Root, φλοπατριδ. 


δίποδος, « Σᾷἃδιποδ. 
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Masc. Neut. — Gen. of both. Root. 
τέρην, τέρεν, tender, τέρεν-ος, τέρεν. 
ἀλη ies ἀληϑές, true, ἀληϑέ-ος, ἀληϑε. 
μέλας, μέλαν, black, μέλαν-ος, μέλαν. 
χαρίεις, χαρίεν, graceful, χαρίεν-τος, χαριεντ. 


Obs. 1. This rule applies universally to participles of the third 
declension, and these have their genitive always in zo¢; as, 


N. Mase. N. Neut. Gen. of both. Root. 
OT KS, στάν, στάν»-τος, σταντ. 
διδούς, διδόν, διδόν-τος, διδοντ. 
συπών, τυπόνγ, τυπό»-τος, τυποντ. 
τυφϑείς, τυφϑέν, τυφϑέν-τος, τυφϑεντ. 


For the declension of adjectives and participles, see δδ 46, 47 


§ 27. THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


101.—The Accusative singular of masculine and 
feminine nouns commonly ends in a. But, 


102.—SPECIAL RULES. 


Rutz 1. The genitive in o¢ pure, from ἐς, ue, 
aus, and ows, changes ¢ of the nominative into v; 


thus, 
Nom. en. Ace. Root. 
ὄφις, a serpent, ὄφιος, ὄφιν, Ot. 
βότρυς, abunch of grapes, βότρυ-ος,Ἠ βότρυν, βοτρυ. 
ψαῦς, α ship, Doric, Pa-OS, ψαῦ», vO, 
Bove, an on, Bo-os, βοῦν, βο. 
Likewise λᾶας and χάρες have v; as, 
Nom. | Gen. Acc. Root. 
λᾶας, a stone, λάα-ος, λᾶαν, λαα. 


χάρις, favour, χάρι-τος, χάριν, χαριτ. 

Exe. But Ais, Mi-0¢, Jupiter, has Aia; and Χάρις, the nam 
of one of the Graces, has Xagiza; and χροῦς, the skin, has χρόα, 
seldom χροῦν. 

Ruz 2. Words in υς, -eog, and compounds of 
πούς, ὦ foot, have @ or v; as, 
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Nom. Gen. Acc. Root. 

3 ? > 

ὠκύς, ὠκέος, ὠκέα, οἵ ὠκύ»ν, 0x8. 
[4 

δίπους, ᾿ δίπο-δος, δίπο-δα, or δίπουν, διποδ. 


Rute ὃ. Words in ἐς and. υς not accented on 
the last syllable, with the genitive in og not pure, 
have @ or v; as, 

Nom. Gen. Ace. Root. 
. ἔρις, ἔριδος, ἔρι-δα, or ἔριν, ἐριδ. 


κόρυς, κόρυ-ϑος, κόρυ-ϑα, Or xOgUY, κορυϑ. 
So also, veto, κλει- δός, κλεῖδα, or κλεῖν, κλειδ. 


Obs. Such words, in prose, have almost always », seldom a; 
but in poetry, commonly a, seldom ». 


, 828. THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 


103.—The vocative singular is for the most part 
like the nominative. But, 
104.—SPECIAL RULES. 
Rutz 1. A short vowel in the genitive, from a 
long vowel of the nominative, remains short in the 
vocative ; as, 


Nom. | Gen. Voc. Root. 
μήτηρ, a mother, μητέρ-ος, μῆτερ, οομῆτερ. 
Ἕκτωρ, Hector, ‘Extog-0s, Ἕκτορ, Ἕκτορ. 


zc. But nouns accented on the last syllable, have the voca- 
tive long; as, ποιμι», Gen. ποίμεν-ος, Voc. ποιμῆν: except πα- 
τήρ, ἀνῆρ, and δαήρ, which have the vocative πάξερ, ἄνερ, and 
δᾶερ, with the accent thrown back. 

Andhior, Ποσειδῶν, and σωτήρ, with the long vowel in the 
genitive, have the final vowel short in the vocative, and the ac- 
cent thrown back; thus, AoAdov, Πόσειδον, ooizeg. 


Route 2. Nouns 3 in ἐς, ve, and evg, reject ¢ in the 
vocative ; as, 


ὄφις, v. ὄφι — Borg us, V. βότρυ γπ--βασιλεύς, Υ͂. βασιλεῦ. 
Likewise, παῖς, vous, and βοῦς : Voc. παῖ, γραῦ, Bov. 
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Rue 3.. Feminines in we and w make the voca- 
tive IN 02; as, 
αἰδώς, V. αἰδοῖ; Sanger, Υ. Σαπφοῖ. 


RuLE 4. Nouns in ας, ταντος (99-2), have the | 
vocative in ay; those in e¢, -evros have the voca- 
tive In ev; as, 


Nom. Gen. Voe. Root. 
Aiks, Aan, Aiar-tos, Aiay, “ἴανε. 
Σιμόεις, Simois, Σιμόεν-τος, . «Σιμύεν, ΣΙιμόεντ. 


Note. In proper names, however, the poets often reject »; as, Ala 
for Alay. 


Obs. γυνή 7 has γύναι in the vocative ; and ἄναξ, in addressing 
the deity, has ἄνα ; otherwise ἄναξ. 

Route 5. In adjectives, the vocative masculine 
is like the nominative neuter ; as, 


AN. Mase. N. Neut. V. Masc. 

ἡ ἀληϑής, ἀληϑές, ἀληϑές. 

ἐλεήμων, ἐλέημον, ἐλέημον. 

δίπους, δίπουν», δίπουν. 

μέλας, ᾿ς μέλαν, μέλαν. 

χαρίεις, opty, χαρίεν, also χαρίεις. 


Note. This'rule does not apply to participles. These follow the gen 
eral rule; as, N. ἃ V. εύπτων, τύπτουσα, τύπτον. 


829. THE DATIVE PLURAL. 


105.—The dative plural is formed by adding oz 
to the root. Besides the changes required by the 
rules of Euphony (4 4-8), other changes are to be 
noticed under the following— 


106.—SPECIAL RULES. 


Rute 1. Nouns in ewe, ave, and ove, insert ν 
before oz in the dative plural; as, 


8.29. 


Ν. ὃ βασιλεύς, 


VVC, 
ἡ βοῦς, 
Exc. But πούς, a foot, 
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the king, 
the ship, 
the cow, 


G. βασιλέ. -ος, 


ψα-ός, Doric. 


Bo-os, 
70-806, 


has 


87 


Ὁ. Pl. βασιλεῦ-σι. 
γαυ-σί. 
βου-σί. 


> 
ΖΟσίι. 


Rozz 2. Nouns in rg, -τερος, after a syncope, 


have aoz (99-4) ; ; 88, 


πατήρ, 


So ἀνήρ, 


G. πατόρ-οξ, 
ἀνέρτος, 


(παροὺ _by syncope, 


ἀνέρσῃ) 


πατράσι. 
ἀνδράσι. 


το. But γαστὴρ, G. γαστέρ-ος, has sometimes γαστῆρσι. 


107.---Αἰναηιρίθ8 of the preceding Fules. 


In the following examples, note the difference between them and 
she example O70, ϑηρός, 95-1, and give the rule for the difference. 


ὃ, pasturer. ἡ, cow. 0, α divinity. 


. γομεύς 
. φομέιως 


““ῬΌΦΩ 


S- 


APSO Ae 


νομέι 
vOpE- Ct 
ψομεῦ 


ψομέ-8 
ψομέ-οιν 


γομέτες 
νομέων 
γομεῦ-σι 
νομέας 
ψομδ-ὃς 


city. 
πόλις 
πόλε-ὡς 
πόλε- 
σόλιν 


πόλι 


ὠκέ-α, -ὠχύν iow, ‘QW-0 


Singular. 
βοῦς δαίμων 
βο-ός δαίμον-ος 

-ἰ Ξδαίμον»- 
βοῦν δαίμον-α 
βοῦ δαῖμον 

Dual. - 
Bo-8 Saipor-e 
βο-οἷν ᾿δαιμόν»-οιν 

Plural. 

Bo-s¢ δαίμον-ες 
βο-ὦν δαιμόν-ὧν 
βου-σί δαίμο-σι 
βό-ας δαίμον-ας 
βό-ὃς δαίμον-ες 

Singular. 

ἥ, 80w. ᾿ ὃ, swift, 
σῦς ὠκύς 
συ-ός ὠκέος 
συϊ Ἀὠκέϊ 
σῦν 
σὺ ὠκχκύ 


ὁ, lion. 
λέων 
λέοντ-ος 
λέοντ-ι 
λέοντ-α 
λέον 


λέοντ- 
λδόντ-οιν 


λέοντ-ες 
λεύόντ- ων 
λέου-σι 

λέοντ-ας 


λέοντ-8δο 


ἥ, strefe. 
ἔρις 
ἔριδ-ος 
ἔρ ιδ-ι 


ἔρι 


0, shepherd. 


ποιμήν 
ποιμέν-ος 
ποιμέν-ε 
ποιμέν-α 
ποιμήν 


ποιμέν-ξ 
ποιμέν-οιν 


ποιμέν-δς 
ποιμέν-ὧν 
ποιμέ- σι 

ποιμέν-ας 
ποιμδν-ξς 


0, father. 
πατ 
πατρός 
πατρ-ΐ 
πατέρ- «ἃ 
πάτερ 
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| Dual. 
N.A.V. πύλες σύ-Ξ ὐὠκέ-ε ἔριδ-8 πατέρ-ξ8 
id - 3 ’ ? 
G.D. πολέοιν συ-οἷν  crne-owv ἐρίδ-οιν πατερ-οιν» 
Plural. 
N. πόλεις σύ-ες ὠχκέ:ες ἔριδ-ες πατέρ-ες 
᾽ - 3 [4 
. 6. πολεὼν συ-ῶν ὠκέ-ων ἐρίδων πατέρ-ὧν 
. 3 

D. πόλδσι συ-σαί ὠΚκέ-σι ἔρι-σι πατρ-ἄ-σι 
A. πόλδιας σύ-αἀλς ὠκέ-ας ἔριδ-ας πατέρ-ας 
V. πόλε-ς σύ-ες ὠκέες ἔριδ-ες πατέρ-ες 


§ 30. DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


108.—From the variety of terminations in nouns of this de- 
tlension, it is impossible to exhibit them in one concise table. 
But the general principles are—The nominative and vocative At- 
tic are alike,—The Attic genitive is in ew¢, instead of δος and 
tog,—The Ionic has ἡ in the penult, through the oblique cases, 
instead of 8 and a; and with the poets makes eoz or δσσι instead 
of σι, in the dative plural. 


Singular. 
Nom. Gen. Dat. | Ace. ει  Voe. 
βασιλ-εύς. I. qos. -éa. «εὖ, A. &¢. 
LE. ng. Ὁ |-60¢, 4D. & Σ A. borg. > [-ἐΐ 1. 77. I. qa. 
βαϑ-ὑς LE, εὐς. εὖν, ta. -U, Α. ὑς 
ὄφ-ις. -ἰος, <A. ἑως. vi. -ἰν. -, Ac. 
γαΐς. -αός, L adc ἃ ews. -αὲ!. ηἰ-αὖν, τ ῆυν, ῆα.- αὖ, A. αὖς. 
αἰδιώς. [-όος, ΖΞ ὥς. “ὁ |-6a, Ϊ πα νοοῖ, A. ὡς. 
Plural. 
Nom. and Voe. Gen. Dat. _ Ace. 
βασιλ-ἕε or Ἴ ᾿ -twy, 1. ήων -EU0t, 1. gov. -tas, L Hac. 
"TL de. ᾿ ᾿ P. ἥισσι. ma 
γ-αές, L ἥες. | -αὧν, 1. nov. | -αὐσὶ, Ἔ P. ἡ ἐσσι. «αὖς, 1. ἥας. 
τεῖχ-εα. -ἔων. -ἐσὺ, ᾽ Pp. παν -εα. 


Thus, Gen. χείλεος, of α lip, Dor. χείλευς; Voc. Mase. δυσ- 
τύχες, Attic dvozvyns; as, δυστύχης γέρον, O unfortunate old 
man ; Dat. pl. χερσί, Ion. χείρεσσι, to hands ; Accus. Ayre, La- 
tona, Ion. Ayrovy; Gen. ἄστεος, of a city, Attic ἄστεως; Voc. 
αἰδοῖ, O mmonety Attic αἰδώς. 
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8 81. THE PARAGOGIC gz or gu. 


109.—Sometimes, and particularly in Epic poetry, the sylla- 
ble ge or gev annexed to the word, is used for the genitive or da 
tive, both singular and plural. It is annexed, in the 

First declension, by changing « or 7 into qu, e.g. κεφαλή, 
κεφαλήφι ; βία, βίηφι, or βίηφιν. 

, Seconp declension, by changing o¢ or o» into og, e.g. ozpa- 
τὸς, στρατόφιν». 

Turep declension, by changing og, genitive sog, into asge; as, 
ὖχος, ὄχεσφι ; στήϑος, στίϑεσφιν. 

110.—A few deviations from this mode of annexing the ge oc- 
eur. This form of the genitive and dative appears to have had 
originally an adverbial signification like the endings &, der, de. 
To render it more definite, the preposition was often prefixed, as, 
παρὰ ναῦφιν, near the ship, or ships; and lastly, it was used 
for a case without a preposition, in the same manner as the or- 
dinary forms of the genitive and dative; thus, πλατὸς πευόφιν, 
the breadth of the fan, ayhaings πεποιϑώς, confiding in valour. 


111.—The termination δὲν appears to be an appendage of a 
similar nature, but is found only in the genitive; as, ἐξ ovgavo- 
Gey, from heaven. So ἐμόϑεν for ἐμοῦ; σέθεν for σοῦ, dec. 


§ 32. GENDERS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION, 


112—The Genders of substantives of the third declension, 
80 far as determined by the termination, are as follows: 


113.—RULES. 


1. Nouns in eve, ac -αντος, av, and vy, are al- 
ways masculine ; as, : 


ευς ὀχεύς, ὃ a clasp Gen. ὀχέος 

ἂς -αντος ἀνδριάς, ὃ a statue ἀνδριάντος 
ay παιᾶν, ὃ a pean παιᾶνος 
vy φόρκυ», ὃ a harbour φόρκυνος 


2. Nouns in ὡς -ados, τῆς -τῆτος, avs, ὦ, and 
verbals in ἐς, are always feminine ; as, 
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ἂς, -αδος λαμπάς, 7 a torch Gen. λαμπάδος 
της, -tyt0S κακότης, ἢ iwickedness κακότητος 
avg ναῦς, - a ship ναός 

oo φειδώ, 7 parsimony . φειδόος 
ἐς, verbal φύσις, 7 nature φύσεως 


3. Nouns in «@, 4, v, ας -ατος, ος, and og, are 
always neuter. 


a βῆμα, τό α tribunal Gen. βήματος 
ι μέλι, τό honey μέλιτος 
υ NV, τό a flock πώξος 
ας -ατὸς κρέας, τό flesh : κρέατος 
ος τεῖχος, τὸ a wall . τείχεος 
00 ἄορ, TO a sword ἄορος 


Obs. 1. Nouns of other terminations are so varied in gender, - 
that no general rule can be given respecting them. 


Obs. 2. Dialect frequently varies the gender in all the declen- 
sions. Thus, βατός is masculine in Attic, otherwise feminine ; 
and so of others 


114.8 88. WORDS FOR PRACTICE ON THE PRECED- 
ING RULES, FROM §§ 20-27. 


Decline the words in the following list; accent them; give the rule 
for the genitive and the accent, and for the other cases when they vary 
from the example 70. 


ὁ γέρων (ovr) the old man. τὸ 000¢ the mountain. - 
ἢ ἀηδών (0) the nightingale. ὁ ὅὄρευς the mule. 
ὁ ἀγκών the οἴδοιο. ἡ φλόξ (γ) the flame. 
ὁ ajo (ε) ἰἦδ αἷν (104--1). ὁ. χήν the goose. 
y ἐλπίς (8) the hope. ἢ πρᾶξις the action. 
ἢ ἔρις (δὴὺ ἐλ ‘strife. ῆ βήξΣ (χ) the cough. 
ἢ κόρυς {8 the helmet. ἢ σά x) the flesh. 
τὸ κῦμα (τ) the wave, ἢ χιών (0) the snow. 
ὃ μήν. the month. ὃ ἱμάς (vr) the thong. 
τὸ ἄνϑος the flower. ἡ πέευς the pine. 
τὸ γένος the race. ὁ μάντις the seer. 

ἡ ἀκτίς (v) the ray. ἡ αἴξῳσ᾿ = (γ)ὴ) the goat. 
ὃ πένης (τ) the poor man. ὃ λιμήν (8) the haven. 
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ἡ 8.84. CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


115.—In the oblique cases in the third declen- 
sion, there is no contraction, unless the first of the 
concurrent vowels is either short, or a doubtful 
taken as short. 


In verbs and in some other contractions, the first of the con- 
current vowels is sometimes long. 


8 35. GENERAL RULES, 


116.—The following Rules are universal, being applicable, not 
only to contractions of the third declension, but also to those of 
verbs, and of all cases i which concurrent vowels admit of con- 
traction, except such as fall under the rules for contractions in the 
lst and 2d declensions, 81 and 89. Concurrent vowels are con- 
tracted as follows: 

I. A short vowel with the same, is contracted 
into its own diphthong; as, ee into «2; 00 into ov. 
_ Exc. 1. In the third declension, δὲ of the dual is contracted 
into 7. 

IL. A short vowel with the other short, is con- 
tracted into ov; as, og or éo into ov. . 

III. A short vowel with a, is contracted into 
its own long vowel; as, ea into 7; oa into w. 

Exe, 2. But ex pure into α. 

_IV. A short vowel with z, is contracted by Sy- 
neresis ; a8, εἰ to ez; of Into oz. 

V. E before a long vowel or a diphthong, is re- 
jected. 

Exc. 3. But in verbs, eas is contracted into 4. 

VI. 1. O with a long vowel, is contracted into 
@; 88, o7 Into ὦ ; ow into w. 

2. O with a diphthong, the prepositive vowel 
being rejected, is contracted by Synwresis ; a8, 004 
into oz, &e. 
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| Exc. 4. But οεις and owy, u. being rejected, are contracted by 
Crasis into ove and ovr. 

VIL 1. A with 9, or ὦ, 1s contracted into a; 
as, co or cw, Into ὦ. 

2. A with a vowel, not o or a, is contracted int 
a@; 2s, ae Into ἄ, &e. 

Obs. 1. A before a diphthong is contracted with the preposi- 
tive vowel only, the subjunctive being rejected. 


Obs. 2. In contraction by crasis, ὁ is never rejected, but is writ- 
ten under: except in og and ows, 119, Exe. 3. 


Obs, 8. Neuters in ag pure and ρας, reject τ in thé oblique 
cases, and then contract the concurrent vowels. 

VIIL. If the former of two vowels is 2 or v, or 
a long vowel, the latter is rejected; as, ce contract- 
ed 2; vé, uv; 8, 7. 

Note. Xcoc and σόος, safe, when a contraction occurs, are contracted 


by the foregoing rules; thus, σάος, TOK, VIL 1.; σάον, σῶν, VIL 1.; oda, 
oa, VIL 2.; caous, σῶς, VIL 1.; σόας, σῶς, iL 


5 86. EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDING RULES FOR > 
CONTRACTIONS. 


117.—The following list comprises all the concurrent vowels 
that usually admit of contraction. Contract them and give the’ 
rules, 


1 ae 12 aoe ᾿ς 23 s08 34 00 
2 88 13 αον ᾿ 24 εου 35 οδι 
3 u 14 && 25 8 36 oY 
4 00 15 ed, pure 26 ηι 87 oot 
5 ae 16 & 27 78 88 oov 
6 an 17 80 28 ηαι 39 va 
T αἵ 18 ew 29 we 40 ve 
8 ao 19 ep 30 oa 41 vy, rare 
9 ao 20 eae 31 08 42 wa 
10 ae 21 ce 32 07 43 ot 
11 ay 22 ey 33 οἵ 
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118,.—In the following words, contract the concurrent vowele,—give 
the rule for each contraction,—change the accent where required after 
contraction, and give the reason for the change. 


Anpoo 8 évees Anyosdeves  —_Aytoos pedir oer 
Δημοσϑένεος ἔαρ Δημοσϑέδα = _Antoa 
χρέεα (exc. 2) AnpooSevei Anyroi Ἡρακλέης 
φιλέω φιλέεις δηλόω δηλόητϑ 
Δημοσϑενέοιν δηλόοι δηλόου δηλόῃ 
τιμάομεν τιμάω λάας zine 
τιμάουσι τιμάει τιμάῃ Tyee 
κεραῖ κέρας -ατος ὄφιες Os 
βότρυες τιϑήαι τιμήεν κέραα 
χξράοιν μέρεος μέρεϊ pees 
μερέοιν μέρεα μερέων worst 
moheeg geidoos φειδόϊ φειδόα 
χέρατος, 116. Obs. 8. κεράτοιν φιλέῃ φιλέοι 
κέρατι κέρατα τιμάῃ τιμάοι 
κέρατϑ κεράτων δηλόῃ δηλόοι 
βόες dee σάος σόας 


Ε 


ὃ 37CONTRACTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


119—N.B. In the inflection of declinable words, the vowels 
that concur are the final vowel of the root, and the first vowel or 
diphthong of the termination. In the examples of contracts that 
follow, as well as in the table of contract verbs (258), the hyphen 
(-) does not separate the termination from the root, but that part 
of the root not affected by:contraction, from the rest of the word. 
By this means the concurrent vowels are brought together, and 
the change made by contraction, is rendered more obvious. 


120.—Concurrent vowels are not always con- 
tracted in the third declension, but only as direct 
ed by the following— | 


SPECIAL RULES. 


1. The accusative plural assumes the contrac- 
tion of the nominative; thus, 


N. τριήρ-ξες, , N.d-es, px  N. Borges, ἡ a7 0 ne 
A. τριῆρ, δας, t τριήρεις. Α. ὄφειας, tops. A. Bore-vag, | βότρυς 
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Kec. But seg pure is contracted into ἃς (116, Exc. 2) ; : as, 
χοέας, yous. 
2. The genitive in eo, from nS, &, 0, OF In 
οος, not from ovg, and also neuters in ac’ pure and 
“ας, contract the concurrent vowels in all cases. 


121.—Aawample of the Genitive in eos, from ng. 
ἢ τριήρης, the trireme. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. -τριήρ-ης N. A. V. N. zoujo-eeg -εξις 
G. τριήρ-ξος -ους τριΐρ-εδ΄ -ῆ 6. τριηρ-ἕων -ὧν 
D. τριΐρ-εἴἰ -ξι - GD. Ὁ. zeujo-eot 
A. τριήρ-ξα τῆ τριηρ-ἔοιν -οἷν A. τριΐρ-ξας -ξις 
V. τριήρ-ες V. τριΐρ-εες -ἕις 


122.— Example of the Genitive in soc, from og. 


τὸ τεῖχος, the wall. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. τεῖχος - N. A. V. Ν. τείχεα τῆ 
G. reiy-20g -ους τείχ-δε -ἢ G. τειχέων -ῶὧν 
D. τείχ-ε -τι 6. D. D. τείχ-εσι 
A. τεῖχ-ος τειχ-ἔοιν»ν -οῖν A. τείχεα τῆ 
V. τεῖχ-ος V. τείχεα τῇ 
123.—The Genitive in οος. not from ous. 
ἡ ἠχώ, the echo. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 77-0 N. A. V. N. ἠχ-οί 
G. Hy-00g σ-οὖῦς ἦχ- ὦ G. ἠχ-ὦν 
D. ἡχ-ϊ -οἵ 6. Ὁ. D. ἠχ-οῖς 
Α. ἠχ-όα -ὦ ἠχ-οῖν A. ἠχ-ούς 
Υ. ἠχ-οί Υ. ἡἠχ-οί 


124.— Obs. 1. Nouns in ὦ and ὡς have the singular only, of 
the third declension. The dual and plural are of the second, 136 
-2 (4). Hence the contraction takes place only in the singular, 
as in the above example. The accusative in oa contracted ὦ, 
from the nominative in ὡς, has the circumflex according to rule 
(80 Obs.); as, αὐἰδόα contr. aida. The same contraction from 
the nominative in ὦ, has the acute; as in the example 123. 
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125.—Hzamples of Neuters in' ag pure and ρας. (116, Obs. 8.) 


τὸ κρέας, the flesh. τὸ κέρας, the horn. 
Singular. Singular. 
N.A.V. κρέ-ας ‘| NVA V. κέρ-ας 
6. xg&-atog -αος -ὡς 6. κέρ-ατος -αἀος -ὡς 
D. κρέξατι --α -α D. κέρ-ατι -αὐ - 
Dual. Dual. 
N.A.V.xgs-are -αἃ -α | N.A.V. xeg-are -ce -ἃ 
G.D. κρε-άτοιν -cow -@v 7 G.D. κερ-άτοιν -ἄοιν -ᾧν 
Plural. Plural. 
N.A.V. χρέατα -αα -αἁ | NUALV. κέρατα -αὰα -α 
G. κρετάτων -ἄων -ὧν ες Gi κερ-άτων -ἀὼν -ὧν 
D. κρέασι Ὁ. κέρ-ασι 


126.—3. The genitive in δὸς or ews, not from ἧς, 
ἐδ, og; and also the genitive in coc, contract only 
the dative singular and the nominative, accusative, 
and vocative plural. Those in ἐνς contract also 
the nominative dual. 


_127.— Examples of the Genitive in eng, not from ἧς, &, or 0s. 
ὁ βασιλεύς, the king. ᾿ 


Singular. _ Dual. . Plural. 
N. βασιλ-εύς N. A. V. N. βασιλ-ἕες -εῖς 
G. βασιλ-ἕως, (98--4) βασιλ-ἔδ᾽ -ἢ | 6. βασιλ-ἕων 
1), βασιλ-ἕϊ -εἴ G. Ὁ. D. βασιλ-εῦσι 
A. Bacth-eu βασιλ-ἕοιν A. βασιλ-ἕωας -εῖς 
V. βασιλ-εῦ V. βασιλ-ἕδες -ῖς 


Exe. But nouns in δὺς after a vowel, contract also the genitive 
and accusative singular, and the genitive plural; thus, 


ὃ χοεύς, the measure. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. χο-εύς N. A. V. | N. yokes -sig 
6. χοέως -ὥςρ | yoke -ἥ | G. χοέων -ὧν 
D. yo-8t -εἴ 6. Ὁ. D. χο-εῦσι 
A. you -ᾶ χο-ἔριν A. yo-tag -ἃς (116, exc. 2) 
V. yo-sv . V. χοἕες -ες ᾿ 
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In this way Πειραιεύς has genitive Πειραιῶς, Ace. Πειραιᾶ: 
and ἀγυιεύς, in the accusative plural, has ἀγυιὰς contracted for 
Πειραιέως, Πειραιέα, ἀγνιξαρ; and so of others. 


ἡ πόλις, the city. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. πόλ-ις N. A. V. N. πόλ-ες -ξις 
G. πόλ-εως “όλ-ξ8 G. πόλ-εων 
Ὁ. πόλ-εἰ = 6. Ὁ. D. πόλ-εσι(») 
Α. πόλ-ιν πολ-ἕἔοιν» A. πόλ-εας -ξις 
Υ. πόλει V. πόλ-ξες ELC 


The Tonics always decline words in ις, genitive wog; as, πόλις, 
toc, like πόρτις ; but they make the dative in εἶ. 


128.— Hxample of the Genitive in 105. 
0, 7 πόρτις, the calf. | 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. πύρτο-ις N. A. V. N. πόρτοιες -ἰς 
G. mogr-tog πόρτ-ιδ G. πορτ-ίων 
Ὁ. πόρτ-ιι a G. D. D. πόρτ-ισι 
“A. πόρτοιν πορτ-ἴοιν A. πόρτ-ιας -ἰς 
Υ. πόρτ-ι - V. πόρτοιες -ἰς " 


Note. The words declined in this way, besides zo τις, are © κίς, the 
wood-worm ; 6, ἡ τίγρις, the tiger ; ὁ πόσις, the husband; 4 μήνις, wrath ; 
ἡ τρόπις, the keel; and the uncontracted ὄϊς, a sheep ; ;—some proper 
names; as, Ipc .—and adjectives in ἐς, +, which have soc in the genitive 
Other nouns in ἐς not inserting a consonant are declined like σόλις. 


129.—zc. Adjectives in vg, neuter v, have the common geni- 
tive (e0¢), and do not contract δὰ in the plural. 152. 

130.—4. Nouns in υς νος, and ove οος, contract 
only the nominative, accusative, and vocative plu- 
ral; as, 

ὁ ἰχϑύς, the fish. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. ἰχϑ-ύς N. A. V. N. ἰχϑιύες οὕς 
6. ἐχϑ-ύος ἰχϑ-ύε 6. ἰχϑ-ύων 
Ὁ. iyd-vi 6. Ὁ Ὁ. ἰχϑ-ύσι 
A. ἐχϑεύν ἰχϑ-ύοιν A. ἰχϑ-ύας οὖς 
Vz. ἐχϑ-ύ Υ. ἰχϑ-ύες -οῦς 


So ὁ βοῦς, the ow, G. βοός, Ν. Υ. Plural, βόες, contr. βοῦς, 
‘6 βόας, “ Bove 
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131.—5. Comparatives in wy reject » in the ac- 
cusative singular, and in the nominative, accusative, 
and vocative plural, and then contract the concur- 
rent vowels ; as, 

βελτίων, better. 


Singular. Dual. . Plural. 

Me F. M. ἃ F. M. & F. 
N. βελτίων N. A. V. N. βελτίρονες, -οὲς, τους 
G. βελτίονος Bedzi-ove G. βελτι-όνων 
Ὁ, βελτίονι G. D. Ὁ. Bedzi-oat 
A. βελτίονα, O00, -00 βελτι-όνοιν Α. βελτίονας, - οας, -ους 
V. βελτίον» V. βελτίονες, -οες -ους 


N. A. V. Plural, Neuter, Bedzi-ove, -O%, -O. 


132.—6. The nominative contracted, is then de- 
clined regularly ; as 
fap, spring, by contraction yo, 6. ἦρος, D. jot, d&e. 
hang, a stone, a λᾶς, G. laos, D. Ani, &e. 
133.— Obs. 2. When vowels concur in the oblique cases after 
- the contraction of the nominative, they are moreover contracted 


in the usual way; thus, Ἡρακλέης, Hercules, is contracted into 
Ἡρακλῆς, and then declined and contracted “as follows: 


N. Hoaxh-ijs, 

G. Ἡρακλέος, contr. Ἡρακλ.οῦς, 
D. ἩἩρακλ-έϊ, Ἡρακλ-εῖ; 
Α. Ἡρακλ-ἕα, Ἡρακλ-ῆ. 
V. Ἡρακλ-ές. 


134.—7. In adjectives, the masculine and feme- 
nine, in the oblique cases, assume the contraction 
of the neuter ; thus, 


usherdece, made of honey. 
Nom. μελιτ-όεις | μελιτ-όεσσα μδλιτ-ὁδν 
contr. μελιτ-οὖς ᾿ μελιτ-οὔσσα μελιτ-οῦν 


Gen. pelut-ovvros μελιτ-οὐσσης μδλιτ-οὔντος, &e. 


τεμήεες, honoured. © 
Nom. τιμ-ήεις τιμ-ἤεσσα τιμ-ήεν 
contr. τιμῆς τιμτῆσσα ειμ-ἢ» 
Gen. σιμ-ῆντος τιμ-ησσης τιμήϊντος, SEC. 
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135.—§ 38. WORDS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION TO 
BE DECLINED AND CONTRACTED. 


(N. B. The following method of practising on these exercises will 
direct the student in his preparation. E. g. εὐσεβής---- ογηι the genitive ; 
—give the rule ;—decline ;—twhat cases contract the concurrent vowels 2 

ive the rule ; decline and contract, giving the rule for each contractions 
his exercise should be continued til the student is perfectly ready and 
at ease in the whole process.) 


εὐσεβής, pious. γραφεύῦς, a painter. αἰδώς, modesty. 
ἀμείνων, better, Περικλέῃς, Pericles. πέρας, a limit. 
στάχυς, a spike of corn. ἐχϑύς, a fish. τεῖχος, a wall. 
ἀρείων, more excellent. πλείων, more. δρῦς, an oak. 
νομεύς, a shepherd. ἄστυ, a city. φονεύς, a murderer. 
φειδώ, parsimony. "ἠώς, the morning. — ἀναιδής, impudent. 
γῆρας, old age. βαϑύς, deep. ὄρος, a mountain. 
Ayidhevs, Achilles. ᾿βελτίων, better. φράσις, diction. 
ὑπερφύης, excellent. 'πειϑώ, persuasion, moto we, old. 
ἀληϑές, true. ἡδύ, sweet. ἐνδεής, indigent. 
μῦς, a mouse. 20st, a husband. Διοκλέης, Diocles. 
μέρος, a part, ἦϑος, custom. ἔπος, a word. 
λεῖον», more. ικέρας, @ horn. δρομεύς, a runner. 


- 


186.---839. IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


1. Some nouns have one gender in the singular, and another 
in the plural; as, 

(i ‘O δίφρος, the chartot-seat ; ὁ μοχλός, the lever ; ὁ καὶ 
ἡ Τάρταρος, Tartarus; ὁ τραχηλός,͵ the neck; ὃ “ϑεσμός, the 
decree ; ὁ νῶτος, the back ; ὃ ἐρετμός, the oar ; ; ὃ ζυγός, the 
yoke, are neuter in the plural ; as, τὰ δίφρα, oe The three 
last have also neuter forms in the singular, as, τὸ νῶτον», &c., but 
‘with a variation of meaning. 

(2.) Ὁ δεσμός, the bond ; ὁ λύχνος, the lamp ; ὃ κύκλος, the 
circle ; ὃ μηρός, the thigh; ὃ σῖτος, corn; ὃ σταϑμός, the sta- 
tion ; have both a masculine and neuter form in the plural; as, 
οἱ δεσμοί, and τὰ δεσμά, ὅτο. 

(8.) Ἡ κέλευϑος, the way, has αἱ κέλευθοι and τὰ κέλευϑα. 

(4) Τὸ στάδιον, the stadium, has οἱ. στάδιοι, and τὰ στάδια. 

(5.) Γυνὴ, a woman ; ὁδός, a way ; πόλις, a city; χεῖρ, a 
hand, feminines, have τὼ γυναῖκα, τὼ 080, τὼ πόλιξ, and τὼ 
χεῖρε, in the nominative and accusative dual. 
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2. Some have more than one declension ; thus, 


(1.) Some are of the Ist and 2d, as, 7 στεφάνη, and ὁ στέφα- 
γος, α crown ;—some, of the Ist and 3d, as, ἥωσῆς, -o¥; and 
Μωσεύς, -ἕως, Moses. 2d and 3d, as, τὸ δάκρυον, -ov, and τὸ 
δάκρυ, -υος ; μάρτυρος, -ov, and μάρτυρ, -υρος, a witness. 

(2.) Some have more than one declension, in the oblique 
cases, from one form of the nominative; thus, Θάλης, gen. του 
Ist, and -yzog 3d, Thales ; Ἄρης, -ov Ist, and -ξος and -τος 
8d, Mars ; ὃ and τὸ σκότος, darkness ; ὄχος, a chayiot ; ἔλϑδος, 
mercy ; τάριχος, pickle; ὅσσος, an eye; have -ov the 2d, and 
-20¢ the 3d; ὄσσος is used mostly in the dual, ὅσσα &c. 3d, and 
G. and D. plural éaco, ὅσσοις, 2d. ; 

(3.) Some have the forms of different declensions, in certain 
cases, though not regularly declined through all the cases; thus, 
Ist and 8d in the acc. sing. 4ημοσϑένης, acc. -ἡν and -δα, De- 
mosthenes ; Σωκράτης, Socrates, acc. Σωκράτην and -eas ἄλκη, 
fortitude, gen. -ς (Ist), dat. -ε (3d); vopivy, a battle, dat. ὑσμί- 
φῇ and vopire (1st and 3d); ἀνδράποδον, a slave, 2d, dat. pl. ἀν- 
δραπόδεσσι, 3d, Hom.; γέλως ὁ, laughter, G. γέλωτος, acc γέλοω- 
τὰ and γέλων», after the Attic form of the 2d declension (88). 

(4.) Feminine nouns in ὦ, and ὡς» of the third declension, 
have generally the form of the second as if from og, in the dual 
and plural, when their meaning is such as to admit of their being 
used in these numbers. 

8. Some, from one form of the nominative, have different 
forms in the oblique cases, in the same declension; thus, τίγρις, 
@ tiger, has -tog and -ἰδος; Θέμις, Justice, has -ἰδος, -ἔτος, and 
“ἰστος; Χάρων, Charon, has -wvog and οντος ; γόνυ, a knee, and 
δόρυ, a spear, have -vog and -azos; χρώς, χρωτός, and χροῦς, 
χοοος, the skin, have two forms of the nominative, as well as of 
the oblique cases, both of the 3d. 

4, Some appear to form the oblique cases from obsolete nomi- 
natives; as, ἥπαρ, a liver; ἥμαρ, a day ; sidag, food ; φρέαρ, 
awell ; στέαρ, fat ; κάρηαρ, a head ; ἄλειφαρ, ointment ; de- 
heap, a bait ; ὄνειαρ, a benefit ; ovdag, fatness ; ὕδωρ, water ; 
σκώρ, dirt ; γόνυ, the knee ; δόρυ, a spear, have the genitive in 
«ατος, as if from nominatives in ag; thus, ἥπατος, ὑδατος, γόνα- 
τος. Ovg, an ear, ὠτός ; γάλα, milk, γάλακτος ; γυνή, α woman, 
γυναικός, voc. γύναι ; ᾿Ιησοῦς, gen. ov, dat. οὔ; acc. οὖν ; voc. ov. 

5. Some are indeclinable, i.e. have no change of termination 
in the different cases; such as, , 

(1) Names of letters; as, τὸ ἄλφα, τοῦ ἄλφα, δ. (2.) The 
cardinal numbers from πέντε to ὁκατόν.. (3.) Poetic nouns whicb 


50 ' {HIRD DECLENSION. § 40, 41. 


have lost the last syllable by apocope; as, τὸ δῶ, for δῶμα. (4° 
Foreign names which are not susceptible of Greek inflexions; as, 
ὁ ἀβραάμ, τοῦ ἀβραάμ, &e. 


1387.—§ 40. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. | 


1. Some nouns have no plural; as, ἀήρ, air; πῦρ, fire; ἔλαιον, 
oil ; γῇ, earth; αἰδώς, shame; ade, salt. 

2. Some have no singular; as, ἄλφιξα, victuals ; ἀἴϑῆναι, 
Athens; ὀνείρατα, dreams ; and the names of festivals; as, Πα- 
γαϑήναια, Panathenea. 

3. Some occur in one case only, and are called monoptotes; 
as, ὦ τάν, O friend, ὦ πόποι, O gods; τὸ ὄφελος, the advan- 
tage. 

4. Some have only two cases (diptotes); as, nom. λῖς, acc. Aix, 
a lion; nom. Ζεύς, voc. Zev, Jupiter ; τὸ ὄναρ, the vision; nom. 
and acc. 

5. Some have only three (triptotes); as, nom. μάρτυς, a wit- 
ness, acc. μάρτυν, dat. plur. μάρτυσι. 

6. The Poets sometimes by apocope (40-6th) cut off the final 
letter or syllable from a word; as, κάρη for κάρηνον, a head. 
Such words are then indeclinable (136-5). 


§ 41. NOUNS OF PECULIAR SIGNIFICATION. 


138.—Some nouns have peculiar significations, according to. 
their terminations; as, 

1, Masculine Patronymics, (53-1, 1st) commonly in δῆς or 
cow; as, Πηλεύς, Peleus, Πελείδης, Pelides, or the son of Pele- 
us; Κρόνος, Saturn, Κρονίων or Κρονίδης, the son of Saturn. 

2. Feminine Patronymics, commonly in wg and ες, wy and 
worn; as, “ητωϊάς and Antois, from Ayre, Latona ; Adeystivy 
from (ἄδρηστορ; Νηρίνῃ from Nyosvs ; ἀϊκρισιώνη from Axgi- 
σιος, &e. 

3. Gentile Nouns, (53-1, 2d) commonly in ἧς, 0g, or eug, 
masculine ; and a, ag, or ts, feminine; as, «Σπάρτη, Sparta, 
Σπαρτιάτης, a Spartan; Σαμάρεια, Samaria, Σαμάρειτις, a 
woman of Samaria. But many of these are declined as regular 
adjectives, . 


§ 42. THE ARTICLE. 51 


4, Diminutives, (53-2, 3d) commonly in ta, tov, ἰσκος, or dog; 
as, πατήρ, a father, πατρίδιον, a little father (a term of endear- 
ment); παῖς, a boy or girl, παιδίον, a little boy or girl, mat 
δίσκη, α young daughter ; ἔρως, love, ἐρωτύλος, a little lover. 

5. Amplificatives, (53-2, 4th) commonly in ma, or ov; as, 
οἶνος, a house, οἴκημα, a large building ; ϑράσυς, bold, ϑράτων, 
a bully. 

6. Verbal Nouns. From the first root of the verb (209-4), 
are formed three nouns of different terminations and signification, 
indicating respectively the thing‘done, the doing, and the dcer ; 
as follows, 


Verb. 1 Root. Ter. Derivative. 

ποιέω ποιδ -μὰ ποίημα a poem 
στοιδ -σις ποίησις the art of poetry 
ποιδ -τῆς ποιητής a poet 

πράσσω πραγ -μὰ πρᾶγμα a deed 
πραγ -σις πρᾶξις, 44-7 — action or doing 


πραγ -τὴῆρ πρακτήρ _ 
or -τῆης πρακτῆς, ἰ 43-2 a doer 


842. THE ARTICLE. 


139.—The article is an adjective word of three 
genders, and irregular in the nominative singular. 
In the oblique cases, the masculine and the neuter 
ender are of the second declension; the feminine 
15 of the first. It wants the vocative, and is thus 
declined : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.o0 ἥ τό N. A. N. of αἱ τά 
G. τοῦ τῆς τοῦ | τώ τά τώ 6. τῶν τῶν τῶν 
Ὁ. τῷ τῇ τῷ 6. Ὁ. D. τοῖς ταῖς τοῖς 
A. τὸν τῇ» τὸ τοῖν ταῖν τοῖν A. τούς τάς τά 
140.— OBSERVATIONS, 


_ 1. The Greeks spoke definitely, by placing the article before 
the substantive; indefinitely, by omitting it or prefixing the pro- 
noun τίς; as, ὁ ἄνθρωπος, the man ; ἄγϑρωπος, a man ; or τις 
ἄνϑρωπος, any man. 


52 THE ADJECTIVE. § 48, 44. 


2. In grammar and lexicography, the article is used techni- 
cally, to distinguish the gender of nouns (58, Obs. 1). 

3. The enclitic δὲ annexed to the article through all its cases, 
gives it the force of the pronoun “ this ;” as, ὅδε, 732, τόδε, this, 
he, she, tt ; Gen. τοῦδε, τῆσδε, τοῦδε, &c. In Homer and the 
uther old Epic writers, the article itself is, with few exceptions, 
used in this sense. 

4. The article ὁ, 7, τό, is sometimes used as a relative. (See 
186-2.) 

141.—Wote. The article 6, ἡ, τό, being commonly placed before a 
noun, is by some grammarians called the prepositive article, to distin- 
guish it from the relative pronoun ὅς, 7, 6, which, from being generally 


placed after the noun to which it refers, they call the postpositive arti- 
cle. 


142.—§ 48. DIALECTS OF THE ARTICLE. 


Singular. 
M. and N. Fem. 
N. ὁ τό ἡ De 
G. τοῦ A.I.P. τοῖο D. τῶ τεῦ P. τω τῆς D. τᾶς 
Ὦ. τῷ IL. τέῳ τῇ Ὁ. τὰ 
Α. τόν τό τὴν 1). τὰν 
Plural. 
M. and Ν. Fem. 
N. οἱ Ὁ. τοί neut. τά αἱ D. ταί 
G. τῶν I. τέων τῶν D. τῶν AL. τάων 
Ὁ. τοῖς =D. & 1. τοῖσι 1. τέοισι ταῖς D. & 1. ταῖσι, τῇσι 
P. τοιδέσι and τοιδέσσι 
A. τούς D. τός τώς τὰς 


§ 44. THE ADJECTIVE. 


148.--An adjective is a word used to qualify a 
substantive; as, ὠγωθϑὸς ἀνήρ, ἃ good man; 
(ela ἡμέρα, one day. 

“ἃ noun is “qualified” by an adjective, when the object named 
is thereby described, limited, or distinguished from other things 
of the same name. 


§ 45. FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 58 


1. The accrpents of the adjective are gender, number, and 
case ; and in most adjectives also comparison. 

2. Adjectives in Greek, as well as Latin, indicate the gender, 
number, and case, by the termination; as, καλ-ός masc., xaA-7 
fem., καλ-όν neuter, &c. 

3. Participles have the form and declension of adjectives, while 
in time and stgni fication, they belong to the verb. 

4. Some adjectives denote each gender by a different termina- 
tion in the nominative, and consequently have three terminations. 
Some have one form common to the masculine and feminine, and 
are adjectives of two terminations ; and some are adjectives of 
one termination, which is common to the masculine and feminine ; 
such want the neuter. - 

5. In adjectives of three terminations, the feminine is always 
of the first declension. In all adjectives, the masculine is always 
of the second or. third; and the declension of the neuter, is alway 
the same with that of the masculine. 


845. REGULAR ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND 
SECOND DECLENSIONS. 


1441, Adjectives of the first and second de- 
clensions have the masculine always in os, the 
feminine always in 7 or @, and the neuter always 
in ov; thus, 

καλός, beautiful. 


Singular. Dual. _ Plural. 
N. xad-0¢ -ἥ -ὃν N. A. V. N. καλ-οί -al -@ 
6. καλ-οῦ -ἧς -οὔ | καλώ -& -οὦ G. καλ-ῶν -ὧν -ὧν 
D. χκαλ-ῷ -ἢ. -@ G. D. D. xad-nig -aig -οἷς 
A. xad-ov -ἢν -ov | καλ-οῖν -aiv -o | A. xal-ovg -ἀς -ά 
V. καλέ -ἡ -ὃν V. καλ-οὐ -αἰ - 


Thus decline ἀγαϑός, good ; κακός, bad; φίλος. friend! ; 
μαλακός, soft; λευκός, white; δῆλος, manifest; ἁπαλός, tender , 
τερπνός, pleasant. 

145.—2. But og pure, and gos, have @ in the 
feminine ; as, 


δά FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. § 45. 


Singular. . Singular. 
N. ῥάδιιος -@ -ον N. φανερ-ός ὦ όν 
G. o@di-ov -ag -ov G. φανεροῦ ao οὔ Fy 
D. 6adi-p -« τῳ. D. paveo-@ ᾷ ῷ 
A. ῥάδιτον -αν τὸν A. φανερόν ay ὃν» 
V. ῥᾷδιδ -ὰἃ τον V. φανερέέ ἅ όν 


The dual and plural terminations are the same as in xadog. 
But the rules for the accents in the masculine and neuter (84), 
' and in the feminine (72), must be carefully observed. 


146.—Fxc. The terminations 00g, and sémetimes eo, espe- 
cially in adjectives denoting matter and colour, retain 7; 88, 
ὄγδοος, the eighth, ὀγδόη; Ohodgg_pernicious, ὀλοή ; χρύσεος, gold- 
en, χρυσέη ; φοινίκεος, purple, φοινικέηῆ. Except where ρ stands 
before the vowel; as, ἀϑρόος, frequent, ἀϑρόα; ἀργύρεος, silver, 
ἀργύρεα. 

141.---ὃ. The Attics often decline adjectives in 
os, especially derivatives and compounds, by the 
common gender, without the feminine: termina- 
tion ; thus, 


ἀϑάνατος, ἀϑάνατος, ἀϑάνατον, immortal. 


Singular. . Dual. Plural. 
N. ἀϑάνατ-ος -0¢ -ov N. A. V. N. ἀϑάνατ-οι -οὐ -ἃ 
G. ἀϑανάτ-ου -οὐ -ουἱάϑανάτ-ω -ὠ -ὦ |G. ἀϑανάτ-ωον -ὧν -cov 
D. ἀϑανάτ-ῳ -ῳ -@ 6. D. D. ἀϑανάτ-οις -o1g -o1g 
A. ἀϑάνατ-ον -ov -ov ἀϑανάτ-οιν -ow -οἰν ἃ. ἀϑανάτ-ους -ove -αἀ 
V. ἀδάνατ-ε -ὁ. -ov V. ἀϑάνατ-οι -οἱ -@ 


Adjectives of the common gender are often expressed thus : 


@ e 3 ’ A 3 [4 

0, ἢ ἀϑάνατος, τὸ ἀϑαρατον. 
~ ~ -« > ’ 

τοῦ, τῆς, τοῦ ἀϑανάτου, ὅτο. 


In the same manner decline— 


Μ. ἃ F. N. 

πάπφιλος πάμφιλον from στᾶν and φίλος 
ἄδικος, ἄδικον from δίκη 

οὐρατιός οὐρανιόν from οὐρανός 
ὅμορος ὅμορον from ὁμός and ὅρος 


Note. Though this form of declension is most used by the Attie 
writers, it is not confined to them. Instances of it occur in Homer. 


§ 46. FIRST AND THIRD DECLENSIONS. 55 
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846. ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND THIRD 


DECLENSIONS. 


148.—The masculine and neuter of all adjec- 
tives not ending in ος, are of the third declension. 
The regular terminations of these are— 


M. F. N. 
1. ας ava ay 
2. εἰς £00 εν 
3. Us EL νυν. 


Adjectives, so far as they are of the third declension, are ac- 
cented the same as nouns, according to the rules, 94. 


149.—1. Example of an Adjective in as, awa, 
av; μέλας, ὃ 


' Singular. 
Ν. μέλ-ας μέλ-αινα μέλ-αν 
G. μέλ-ανος μελ-αἵἴνης μέλ-ανος 
D. μέλ-ανι μελ-αίνῃ μέλ-ασι 
Α.: μέλ-ανα μέλ-αιναν μέλ-αν 
V. μέλ-αν μέλ-αινὰ μέλαν 
Dual. 
N. A. V. ped-ave μελ-αίνα μὲλ-ανε 
G. D. μελ-ἄνοιν μελ-αίναιν μελ-άνοιν 
Plural. 
N. V. μέλ-ανες μέλ-αιναι - μέλ-ανα 
6. μελ-άνων» μελ-αινῶν μελ-άνων 
D. μέλ-ασι μελ-αίναις μέλ-ασι, 4θ--10. 
A. μέλ-ανας μελ-αἴνας μέλ-ανα 


150.—2. Haample of an Adjective in 8s, εσσα 
Ev; yaotes, comely. 


- Singular. 

N. yaot-es yuoi-econ ορλρ᾽ὴ χαρίεν 

6. χαρέεντος χαρι ἔσσης χαρίξεντος, 100--2. 
D. χαρίςεντι χαρι-ἔσσῃ χαρί-εντε 

A. χαρίξεντα χαρίεσσα» ᾿ χαρίεν 

Υ. χαρίεν -ες χαρίεσσα χαρίεν 


δ6 FIRST AND THIRD DECLENSIONS. $46. 
Dual. 
N. A. V. χαρίεντα χαρι-ἔσσα χαρέξεντο 
6. Ὁ. χαρι-ἔντοιν χὰρι-ἔσσαιν χαρι-ἔντοιν 
Plural. 
N. V. Lapi-evres χαρίξεσσαι χαρίξεντα 
G. χαρι-έντων χαρι-ἑσσῶν χαριέντων. 
D. χαρΐεεισι χαρι-ἔσσαις χαρΐ:εισι, 47-18. 
A. yagi-ertug yaorsaous χαρίξεντα 


151.— Obs. According to Buttmann, adjectives in ag (but ποὲ. 


participles) have ect and not sot, in the dative plural. Prof. An- 


thon adopts the same termination. 


When so used it must be re- 


garded as an exception to the general rule, § 6, 18. 


152. —3. Example of an Adjective in vs, sa, Uv; 


ἥδυς, Sweet. 
Singular. 
N. 78-06 ἡδ-εῖα 
6. 78-809 ἡἠδ-είας 
D. 776-8, contr. -δῖ ἡδ-δίᾳ 
A. 43-0», or -éa, 102-2. ἡδ-εῖαν 
V. ἡδὺ ἠδ-εῖα 
Dual. 
N, A. V. 778-88 ἡδ-εῖα 
6. D. ἠδ-έοιν ἡδ-δίαιν 
Plural. 
N. V. ἡδ-ἕες, contr. εἷς 430-8108 
6. ηἠδ-ἕέων ἡδ-ειῶν 
D. 978-808 ἡδ-δίαις 
A. 90-8as, contr. ες  ἠἡδ-δίας 


After the same manner decline— 


70-0 

ἡδ-ἕος 

78-8, contr. & 
70-0 e 
710-0 


710-€8 
ε ? 
10-0 


ἡδ-ἕα, not contr. 129. 
ἡδ-ὅων 
ἡδ-ἔσι 


, ἥδ- δα, not contr. 


1. 8. 
~ Ul 
, γλυκύς ia οὐ 
τάλ-ας “Oe -αἂν ἥμισυς ἃ 
2. βαρ-ύς «εἴα - 
μελυτό-εις -σσα -ὃν βαϑεύς -ἶὰ οὖ 
τιμή-εις -σσα -ἂν ὀξύς ie οὖ 
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§ 47. DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES. 


153. —Participles are declined like adjectives of three termi- 
nations: those of the middle and passive in og, are inflected 
throughout like καλός, 144. Of others, the feminine always fol- 
lows the terminations of the first declension, and the masculine 
and neuter, those of the third, the genitive being always formed 
Ἢ directed, 100, Obs.1. The terminations of these are as fol- 
OWS : : 


M. ᾿ #F:« N. M. F, N. 

1. -ὦν» -ουσὰ -oP Gen. -ovrod -οὔὐσης τοντος, &e. 
2. -ῶν -οὔὖσα -ὄόν -όγτος -οὔὐσης -ὄντος, ὅσο. 
ὃ. -ιἀἰ:ς -ἀσὰα -αν «αὐτὸς -ἄσης -avtos, ἄο. 
4, -ἁὦΦῷς -via -0¢ -ὅτος * -vlac -oroc, &e. 

5. -ἰς 8 -ἔν -to0s -δίσης -ἕντος, ke. 
6. -ὖ;ς -οὔσα = - ov “ὄντος -οὐσης = -Ovrog, &e. 
ἢ -ς οὖσα -ὧν «ὔντος -ὕσης -vrtos, &e. 


Of these the 2d, 3d, and 4th are declined as examples; thus, 
154.—1. runway, having struck. (2 Aor. Act.) 


Singular. 
N. συπ- ὦ» τυπ-οῦσα τυπ-όν 
¢ ? 
G. τυπ-όντος ᾿τυπ-ούσης ᾿ τυπ-όντος 
᾿ ᾽ ? 
Ὁ. τυπ-όντι τυπ-ούσῃ τυπ-όντι 
, ~ ? 
A. τυπ-οντὰ ζυπ-οῦσαν ζυη-Ὁ» 
ὔ ~ ’ 
V. τυπ-ον τυπ-οῦσα τυπ-Ὸ» 
- Dual. 
N. A. V. cun-ovre χυπ-οὐύσα CUN-OVTE 
? ? , 
G. D. cun-orrow ζτυπ-οῦσαιν τυπ-’οῦντοῖ» 
Plural. 
᾿ ~ ‘4 
N. cua-ovrec χυπ-οῦσαι τυπ-όντα 
6. τυπ-όντων τυπ-ουσῶν τυπ-όντων 
~ fA - 
D. τυποοῦσι TVIE-OVO OE τυπ-οοῦσι, 47-18 
ν ᾽ - ? 
A. tun-ortas τυπ-ούὐσᾶς τυπ- ὄντα 
w 4 
V. τυπ-όντες τυπ-οῦσαι τυπ-όντα 


In this manner are declined all participles which have » before 
τος in the genitive ; also the adjectives ἑκών and ἀέκων». When 
the accent of the nominative is on the penult, it remains there, 
except as required by the general rules (15—19). 


58 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS, 


8 AT, 


9. ruwas, having struck. (1 Aor. Act.) 


<P UOZ 


Sree 


. τύψας 
: τύψαντ-ος 


τύψαντοι 
τύψαντ- α 


τύψας 


τύψαντ-ξ 


,. συψάντ-οιν» 


. τύψαντ-ες 


τυψάντ-ὧν 


τύψα-σι 


τύψαντ-ας 


. τύψαντ-ες 


Singular. 
τύψασ-α 


τυψάσ-ης ᾿ 
᾿ τυψάστῃ 


τύψασ-αν 
τύψασ-α 
Dual. 


τυψάσ-ἃ 
τυψάσ-αιν 


Plural. 


τύψασ-αι 
τυψασ-ὧν 
τυψάσ-αις 
τυψάσ-ἃς 


- ζσύψασ-αι 


repay 
τύψαντ-ος 
τύψαντ-ι 
τύψαν 


copay 


τύψαντ-8 


τυψάντ-οιν 


τύψαντ-α 
τυψάντ-ον 
τύψα-σι 
τύψαντ-α 


τύψαντ-α 


In like manner decline the adjective πᾶς, πᾶσα, πᾶν, all. 


155.---ὃ. τετυφ-ώς, having struck. (Perf. Act.) 


N. 


boa < 


»Ὁ ᾧ < 


. τετυφ-ὡώς 
. τετυφούτος 
. τετυφ-ὅτι 
. TEVG-0TA 


τετυφ- ὅτε 


. τετυφ-ότοιν» 


. TETUY- ότες 
. τετυφ ὅτων» 
. τετυφ-ὖσι 

. TETUY-OTAS 


Singular. 


» 
Vi 


ving 
, 
vig 


ULL 


Plural. 
Vio 
«υἱῶν 

Fd 
«νἱαις 
vias 


«ὦσι, 44-8. 
OT 


156.—The participle in ὡς, after a Syncope (267), has the 
nominative and vocative ὥς, ὥσα, ὡς ; G. arog, wong, ὥτος, de. 
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§ 48. ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


157.—Many adjectives of the third declension have but one 
form for the masculine and feminine, and are therefore said to be 
declined according to the common gender. They are declined 
throughout like nouns of the third declension, of the same termi- 
nation. The regular terminations of these are cv, 79, 49, t&, υς» 


and ovg (viz. compounds of πούς) ; and they form the neuter ac- 
cordingsto the following— 


_158.—RULEs. 


1. Adjectives of the common gender in wy, ἢν, 
nc, form the neuter by changing the long vowel 
into its own short one; thus, 


M. and F. N. 
N. σώφρων σῶφρον prudent, G. σώφρο»-ος 
. ἄῤῥην ἄῤῥεν male, G. ἄῤῥεν -ος 
N. ἀληϑής ἀληϑές true, G. ἀληϑὲ -ος 
So also some in wg ; as, 
N. μεγαλήτωρ μεγάλητορ ; 6. μεγαλήτορ-ος 


Note. But τέρην, tender, usually has the feminine τέρεινα, 
neuter τέρεν. 


2, Adjectives of the common gender in ἐς and 
ug, form the neuter by rejecting ς ; as, 


M. and F. ON: 
N. εὔχαρις εὔχαρι G. εὐχάρι-τος 
N. ἄδακρυς ἄδακρυ 6. ἀδάκρυ-ος 


3. Compounds οὗ πούς, ὦ foot, have the neuter 
in οὖν; others in ove have the neuter in ov; as, 


M. and F. N. 
N. δίπους, δίπουν, σ. δίποδ-ος, 100--1. 
μονόδους, μονόδον, μονόδ-οντος. 


Note. It is probable that πούς was originally ποός; whence δίποος, 
N. δίποον, contracted δέπους, δίπουν : and that the declension was 8 er 
wards changed from the 2d to the 8d, as was done also in γέλως, 
ἔρως, from the ancient γέλαος, and ἔραος. 


60 _ IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. § 48. 


159.—Examples of adjectives of the common 
gender. 
1. 6, ἡ σώφρων, prudent.| 2. 6, ἡ ἀληϑῆς, true. 
Singular. . Singular. 


N. σώφρων -ν -o N. ἀληϑ'ής ἧς «ἔς 
Ο. σώφρ-ονος -ov0g -ov0s G. ἀληϑ-έος -ἕος -ἕος 
D. σώφρ-ονε -ονε τὌνι Ὁ. ἀληϑ-έζ -ἐ -ΐ 
A. σώφρονα -ογάα -Ὁν A. ἀληθέα -ὰ -ἔς 
V. σῶφρον -Ὃν τον V. ἀληϑές -ς Φ ἐς 
Dual. Dual. 
N. A. Υ. N. A. V. 
σώφρ-ονΣ -0ve = -098 dlyO-és -ἔδ -ἕἔξ 
. 6. Ὁ. . D. 
σωφρ ὅνοιν -όνοιν -ὄγοιν ἀληϑ-ἔοιν -ἔοιν -ἔοιν 
Plural. Plural. 
N. σώφρονες -ονς -ογὰ N. ἀληϑ-ἕες -ἐξς -ἔὰ 
G. σωφρόνων -όνων -όνων G. ἀληθϑ-έων -ὼν -ἔων 
Ὁ. σώφροσι -ὁσι -Ὁσι D. ἀληϑ-ἐσε -ἔσι -ἔσι 
Α. σώφρ-ονας -ογὰς -ογὰ A. ἀληϑ-ἕέας -ας -ἕα 
V. σώφρ-ονες -ογὲς -ονὰ V. ἀληϑ-ἕέες -ἔες -ἕα 
ὃ. εὔχαρες, acceptable. 4. ἄδασρυς, tearless. 
Singular. Singular. 
N. εὔχαρις -ς Ὁ Ν. ἄδακρυς vw οὖ 
6. εὐχάρ-ἐτος “τὸς -ἔτὸς 6. ἀδάκρευος τὸς -v0g 
D. δὐχάρ-ιτι -τι ttt D. ἀδάκρουϊ υζ ουἴ 
A. 1 εὐχάρ-ιτα “ta -ἰ, ΟΥ Α. ἄδακρυν ὋῃὋὉΌ.. Ὁυ 
εὔχαριν -ἷν -ὶ V. ἄδακρυ wv wv 
V. εὔχαρι 4 + 
Dual. Dual 
N. A. V N. A. V 
εὐχάρ-ιτὸ -ἰτὸ 88 ἀδάκρ-υε ve τὲ 
. Ὁ. G. Ὁ. 
svyap-irow -itow -iTow adaxo-vow vow -ὕοιν 
Plural. Plural. 
N. evyde-ses -ἰτὲς -ira N. adaxp-vec -υἐς -υὰ 
G. εὐχαρ-των -ἰτων -itow G. ἀδακρ-ύων -vov -ὕων 
Ὁ. εὐχάρισι -ἰσι -ἰσι D. adaxo-vor vos τυσι 
A. εὐχάρττας ~weg ~we A. adaxg-vag vag -υὰ 
V. evyagttsg -ἰτὲες tre V. adaxp-veg -veg -να 
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Note. In these examples, ἀληϑής and ἄδακρυς are declined without 
contracting. The pupil may contract the concurrent vowels (120-2, and 
180), and make the necessary changes in the accents. 


§ 49. IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 


160.—Every adjective ποῦ" ending in some of 
the regular terminations already mentioned, is 77- 
reguiar,—wants the neuter gender,—and is de- 
clined like a noun of the third declension ; thus, 


N. ὃ, ἡ ἅρπαξ, 
G. τοῦ, τῆς ἀρπαγος, ὅο. 

Obs. 1. The poets sometimes use the genitive and dative of 
such adjectives in the neuter. Sometimes the neuter is supplied 
by a derivative form in ov; thus, ἁρπακεικόν is used as the neu- 
ter of ἅρπαξ ; βλακτικόν, as the neuter of βλάξ, d&c. 

Exc. 1. ἑκών and ἀόκων (by syncope ἄκω»), are declined with 
three genders, like participles (154-1); thus, 

N. ἐχ-ῶν ἐχ-οῦσα, ἐκ-όν, 
6. ἐκ-όντος, δκ-ούσης, ὁχκ-όντος, dc. 

Exc. 2. Μέγας, great ; and πολύς, many, are irregular in the 
nominative and accusative singular. The other cases are regu- 
larly formed from the ancient nominatives μεγάλος and πολλός, 
of the second declension ; thus, ; 


Singular. Singular. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. μέγας μεγάλη μέγα πολύς πολλή πολύ 
6. μεγάλου μεγάλης μεγάλου |* πολλοῦ πολλῆς πολλοῦ | 
D. μεγάλῳ μεγάλῃ μεγάλῳ πολλῷ πολλῇ πολλῷ 
A. μέγαν μεγάλην μέγα πολύν πολλήν πολύ 
Dual. Dual. 


N.A.V. μεγάλω, μεγάλα, μεγάλω. | πολλώ, πολλά, πολλώ, ὧς 
through the dual and plural, as in καλός, 144. , 
Note. Homer and other poets inflect πολύς regularly, Gen. πολέος, 


Dat. πολέϊ, ὥς. It was afterwards changed, in those cases in which it 
would not be distinguished from the same cases of πόλις, @ city. 
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Obs, 2. Some substantives in ας and 4¢, inflected in the first 
declension, are called by grammarians, adjectives; as, ὑβριστής, 
an insolent man; τραυματίας, a wounded man ; but they are 
really independent of any other substantives in construction. The 
same observation may be applied to several other words, called 
adjectives of one termination. 


ᾧ . 
8 δ0. ADJECTIVES TO BE DECLINED. 


κακ-ύς, -ἥ, -0V, bad. ἠχή- δι, -ἑσσα, -ἂν, sonorous. 
τάλ-ας, “LLY Oly -αν, miserable, φοβερ-ός, “Oy -ὅν, JSormidable. 
βαρύς, -εἴα, -ὖ, heavy. © ἀγαϑ-ός, “hs «ὧν, good. 

τέρ-ην, “ἤν, “EV, tender. ὃ, 7 μακρόχειρ, long-handed. 
εὐσεβ-ής, «ἧς, τές, pious, ταχύς, «εἴα, τὖ, swift. 
βελτίτων, -cov, ov, better. καλλίων, -ὧν, -ov, more beaute- 
τιμή;εις, -εσσα, -Ἔν, honoured. 

ἄδικ-ος, τος, -ον, unjust. φίλος, “Ny -ον, friendly, 
ἄξι-ος, -α, τον, worthy. μνήμ-ων, τῶ», τον, mindful. 
φιλόπατρεις, -ἰς, -t, patriotic. ἀδμ-ή ἧς, -ἧς, -ός, τὠποοπφμογρα 
πολύποους,τους, -ovv ,many-footed.| ὃ, ἡ φύγας, an exile, 

ὃ, ἡ μάκαρ, Ὄ»Υ. γλυκύς, -εἶα, ό —- sweet, 
βαϑύς, -εἴα, -V, deep. ὁάδιοος, -α, τον, θαϑψ. 
μϑίζ-ων, -wv, -0v, greater.  σώφρ-ων, -ὧν», Ov, wise. 


§ 51. NUMERALS. 


161.—NovmeEraL adjéctives are those which sig- 
nify number. In Greek they are divided into 
two classes, Cardinal and Ordinad. 


1. The Cardinal express numbers simply, or 
how many; as, one, two, three, &c. 


2. The Ordinal denote which one of ἃ number ; . 
as, first, second, third, &c. 


Distributives have no separate form in Greek. The meaning 
of these is expressed by the cardinal numbers, sometimes com- 
pounded with σὺν; as, σύνδυο, σύντρεις, &c.; bini, terne ;—and 
sometimes preceded by κατά, ἀνά, ἄς. 
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162.—1I. THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


1. Eig, one, has the singular number only, and 
is thus declined : 


Ν. εἰς μία ἕν 
G. ἑνός μιᾶς &v0S 
Ὁ. ἑνί μιᾷ ὃνί 


In like manner decline the two compounds, 
ovd-zic, οὐδεμία, ovd-2r, — plur. ovd-evec, -ἐμίαι, -ἕγα, 
μηδ-είς, μηδε-μία, μηδ-ἕν, “ μηδ-ἕνες, -δμίαι, -ἕνα. 

Obs. 1. From εἷς, one, is formed the adjective ἕσερος, either, 
one, other ; .and from οὐδείς, uydais, are formed οὐδότδρος, μηδό- 
τερος, neither. 

Obs. 2. Eig is sometimes used for the ordinal πρῶτορ, as in 
Matth. 28. 1; Mark 16.2. This is usually considered a Hebra- 
ism, but it is sometimes used by the Greeks also; Herod. iv. 161, 


Thucyd. iv. 115. Also in Latin, Cic. Sen. 5: “ Uno et octogesi- 
mo anno.” 


2. dua, two, is properly dual; it is alike in all 
genders, and is defective in the plural; thus, 


Dual. Plural. 
N. A. δύω N. A. 
G. δυοῖν, Attic δυεῖν 6. δυῶν 
D. δυοῖν ᾿ς Ὁ). δυσί() 


Obs. 8. Δύο, two, is indeclinable; i.e. it is the same in all 
genders and numbers; ἄμφω, both, is declined like δύω, in the 
dual. 

ὃ. Τρεῖς, three, and τέσσαρες, four, are plural 
only, and are thus declined: 

τρεῖς, three. τέσσαρες (τέτταρες), four. 


. τέσσαρες τέσσαρες τέσσαρα 
. τεσσάρων τεσσάρων τεσσάρων 
. τέσσαρσι τέσσαρσι τέσσαρσι 
. τέσσαρας τέσσαρας τέσσαρα 


4, The Cardinal numbers from πέντε, Jwe, to 
ἑκατόν, a hundred, are indeclinable. 


N. τρεῖς τρεῖς τρία 
α. τριῶν τριῶν τριῶν 
D. τρισί τρισί τρισί 
A. τρεῖς τρεῖς τρία 


ρ»Ό ὦ 'ῷ 
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5. After ἑκατόν, the larger numbers are regu- 
lar plural adjectives of the first and second declen- 
SIONS; as, 


μ. F. N. 
διακόσιοι διακόσιαι διακόσια two hundred 
τριακύσιοι φιακύσιαι ες φριακύσια three hundred 
χίλιοι χι a χίλια a thousand 
δισχίλιοι δισχίλια two thousand 
μύριοι μύξαι μύρια ten thousand 
δισμύριοι δισμύριαι δισμύρια twenty thousand 


Obs. 4. In the composition of numbers, either the smaller pre- 
cedes, and the two are joined by xaé; or the greater precedes, in 
which case the καί, is generally omitted; thus, πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι, 
or εἴκοσι πέντε, twenty-five; πέμπτος καὶ εἰκοστός, OY εἰκοστὸς 
πέμπτος, twenty-fifth. When three numbers are reckoned to- 
gether, the greatest comes first, and so on in succession, with the 
conjunction καί; as, γῆες ἑκατὸν καὶ εἴκοσι καὶ ἑπτά, a hundred 
and twenty-seven ships. 

Obs. 5. Instead of the numbers compounded with eight or 
nine, more frequent use is made of the circumlocution δνός (or 
μιᾶς) δέοντος, &c.; thus, »ῆες μιᾶς δέουσαι εἴκοσι, twenty ships 
wanting one, i.e. nineteen ships ; so. δυῶν δέοντα εἴκοσι, twenty 
years wanting two, 1.6, eighteen years. 


163.—§ 52. 0. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


The ordinal numbers are formed from the cardinal. All un- 
der twenty, except second, seventhy and eighth, end in tog; from 
twenty upwards, all end in oozdg, and, in their inflection, are re- 
gular adjectives of the first and second declensions ; thus, 


πρῶτος πρώτη πρῶτον Jirst 

(πρότερος πρότερα πρότερον Jirst of the two) 
δεύτερος δεύτερα δεύτερο» 86 

τρίτος τρίτη τρίτον, ἄς. third 


Obs. 1. In order to express half, or fractional numbers in 
money, measures, and weights, the Greeks used words compound- 
ed of ἡμι, half, and the name of the weight, dc. (ura, ὀβολός, 
τάλαντον), having the adjective termination ov, ον, αἷον, append- 
ed to it, and placed before the ordinal number, of which the half 
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is taken; as, τρίτον ἥμιταλαντον, 2} talents ; i.e. the first a talent, 
the second a talent, the third a half talent, and so of others. In 
like manner the Latin sestertius, 24 asses by syncope from semis- 
tertius ; the first an as, the second an as, the third a half as (ter- 
tius semis). 

From this must be distinguished the use of the same com- 
pounds in the plural, preceded by the cardinal number which, in 
that case, mean simply so many half talents; thus, τρία ἡμι- 
τάλαντα, not 24 talents, but three half talents, or one and a half. 

Obs. 2. From the ordinal numbers are formed numerals in 
aiog, expressing “on what day ;” as, δευτεραῖος, on the second 
day ; τριταῖος, on the third day, ὅτο. 


§53. THE GREEK NOTATION OF NUMBERS. 


__164.—The Greeks used the letters of the alphabet in three 
different ways, to denote numbers. | 

1. To express a small series of numbers, each letter was reck- 
oned according to its order in the alphabet; as, a, 1, B, 2, ¢, 5, 
ὦ, 24. In this manner the books of Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey are distinguished. .The technical syllable HNT' (77), will 
assist the memory in using this kind of notation; for if the alpha- 
bet be divided into four equal parts, 7 will be the first letter of 
the second part, that is 7; », of the third, or 13; and z of the 
fourth, or 19. 

2. The capital letters were used, in denoting larger series of 
numbers, thus; J, 1, I for πέντε, 5, 4 for δέκα, 10, H for He- 
κατόν, 100, X for χίλιοι, 1000, and M for μύριοι, 10,000. A 
large II round any of these characters, except 1, denoted five 
times as much as that character represented; as, [4], 50; [Μ| 
for 50,000. εν 

3. To express the 9 units, the 9 tens, and the 9 hundreds, the 
Greeks divided the alphabet into three parts; but, as there are 
only 24 letters, they used ς΄, called ἐπίσημον, for 6; 5, called 
κόππα, for 90; and @, called capzi, for 900. In using this 
kind of ‘notation, the memory will be assisted by the technical 
syllable AIP; that is, 4’, denotes 1; 7,10; and P, 100. It 
is to be observed, also, that all the numbers under 1000, are de 
noted by letters with a small. mark like an accent, over them ; 
and that a similar mark placed under any letter, denotes that it 
represents so many thousands. 
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165.—TABLE OF NUMERALS. 


a se Ordinal 
Pie | ae 
2 f δύο δεύτερος 
4 0 τ σσαρες vireo! 
5 ε' πέντε πέμπτος 
5 ν᾿ δι πέμπτος 
7 ζ' ἑπτά ἕβδο, 
8 [ἢ ὀκτώ Paves 
9 So ἐννέα eons 
10 v δέκα - δέκατος 
11 να! ἕνδεκα δέλτος 
12 ιβ δώδεκα ἰῷ vielaele 
18 "γ᾽ τρισκαΐδε inl ie 
18 of a dena, τρισκαιδέκατος 
14 δ, τεσσο ee κα ἑκα τεσσαρακαιδέκατος 
16 “ πεντεκαὶ EXOL πεντεκαιδέκατος 
17 ad ἑἕπτακα 3 ahaa tin 
18 on ὀκτωκαίδε ΜΗ ἑπτακουδέκατος 
19 Pe evvecenato ῳ Ἡὐμυμρ ὑμένι 
19 , even EXC ἐννεακαιδέκατος 
21 κα' εἴκοσι εἷς εἰκοστὸς 
80 x τ nove “ crores πρῶτος 
40 μ τίσσα ax τριακοστός 
40 μ rao ΤᾺ ἰκοντα «τἐσσαρακοστός 
og | pene sree 
70 o  ἐβθομήκ iphounnes 
80 π' ὀγδοήκοντα. ἐβδοηνο τος 
90 δ' uve 7 KOvrO noes 
100 ρ΄ ἑκατὸν “ ἡ δα 
200 σ΄ διακόσιο διαποσιοῦ. 
200 σ, é εκόσις 6 διακοσιοστός 
400 v τίσσα ἀχὸ τριακοσιοστός 
400 ν τεσσαφακόσιοι τεσσαρακοσιοστύς 
500 ΄ πεντακόσιοι πενταχοσιοστός 
700 ψ' ἑπτακόσι ἐπακοσνοστος 
800 ω΄ κτακόσιο, ; ἐπτακοσιοστός 
900 ΩᾺ ἐρνεακόσιοι ὀκτακοσιοστός 
εὗρ m onto ; ἐννεακοσιοστός 
2,000 β δισχέλιον χυιοστος 
8,000 y, τρισχίλιοι * er oeres 
4,000 δ᾽ τίς ae iA Sea 
4,000 κ τε ro ακισχίλιοι τετρακισχιλιοστός 
ἌΝ ε πενται σχὶ "ον πεντακισχυλιοστός 
sooo |g | Seueztle ἐξαιισχοκοστός 
8,000 η, ὄγδοκισ λοι ᾿ ἐπτακσχεοστὺς 
9,000 ϑ' ἐνεακνσ. ἐ} 0 nie i: 
no ‘ depron χίλιοι ἐννεαπκισχιλιοστός 
20,000 x, δισμύριοι | διομυριοστό 
δ0,000 , ὑσμύφοστος 
F008 %, πεντακισμύριοι πεντακισμυριοστός 
9 κακισμύριον δεκακισμυριοστός 


Thus the number 1853 is a, w » γ΄. 
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OTHER CLASSES OF NUMERALS. 


166.—From the cardinal numbers are formed— 

Ist. The Numeral adverbs ; as, δίς, twice, from δύο; τρίς, 
thrice, from τρεῖς ; and from the others, by adding the termina- 
tion κις, ἄκις, OF τάχις ; AS, τεσσαράκις, ἑξάκις, ἑκατοντάκις, four 
times, siz times, a hundred times. 

2d. Multiple numbers in πλόος, contracted move: as, δι- 
πλόος, two-fold ; τριπλόος, three-fold ; τετραπλόος, four-fold. 

84, Proportionals in πλάσιος as, τριπλάσιος, three times as 
much ; τετραπλάσιος, four times as much, 

4th. Substantives in ἄς, ἄδος, which express the name of the 
several numbers ; as, μονάς, Gen. -ἄδος, the number one, unity; 
δυάς, the number two; δεκάς, the number ten ; εἰκάς, the num- 
ber twenty ; τριακάς, the number thirty, &c. 

Note. The substantive numerals are commonly employed to express 
the higher numbers ;- thus, δέκα μυριάδες, 100,000; ἑκατὸν μυριάϑες, 8 
million. Sometimes the smaller numbers, added to the larger, are 
likewise expressed by substantives ; thus, 517,610, πεντήκοντα μυριά- 
δὲς καὶ μιά, χιλιάδες τε ἑπτὰ καὶ πρὸς ἑκατοντάδες ἕξ καὶ δεκάς. 

5th. The Distributives, answering to the question, in how 
many parts ? are formed in ya; as, diya, τρίχα, τέτραχα, πέν- 
taya: in two parts, in three parts, &c., and connected with 
these are such adverbs as, τριχῇ, trebly, τριχοῦ, in three places, &c. 


Obs. When other parts of speech are compounded with nu- 
merals, the first four assume the following forms, viz. : ovo-, one ; 
δι-, two; zot-, three; cetoa-, four ; as, μογόκερως, δίκερως, 
“gizovs, τετράπους, one-horned, two-horned, three-footed, four- 

ooted. 


Φ 


§ 54. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


167. Adjectives have three degrees of compart- 
son, the Positive, Comparative, and Supertative. 

168. The Positive expresses a quality simply ; the Compara- 
tive asserts it in a higher or lower degree in one object than in 
another, or, than in several taken together; and the Superlative, 
in the highest or lowest degree compared with several taken sep- 
arately ; thus, “gold is heawer than silver; it is the most pre- 
cious of metals.” Hence, those adjectives only can be compared 
whose signification admits the distinction of more or less. 
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The superlative in Greek, as in Latin and English, often ex- 
presses only a very high degree of the quality, without implying 
comparison, and may be called the superlative of eminence. 


8 δὅ. GENERAL RULE. -_ ! 


169.—The comparative degree is formed by 
adding regog to the positive ; and the superlative, 
by adding τατος ; thus, 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
4 [4 
μάκαρ μακάρ-τερος μακάρ-τατος 
εὔνους εὐνούσ-τερος EVYOVO-TATOS 
a [4 

κακόνους κακονούσ-τερος κακονούσ-τατος 
ε ᾽ ~ ε ᾽ ¢€ 4 
ἁπλόος- ἁπλοῦς ἁπλούσ-τερος ἁπλούσ-τατος 


170.—SPECIAL RULES. 
1. Adjectives in δὸς reject 2; as, 
χαρίξις χαριέσ-τερος χαριέσ-τατος 
2. Adjectives im o¢ reject ¢; and also, after ἃ 
short syllable, change o into a; thus, 


ὀρϑός ὀρϑύ-τερος ᾿ ὀρϑό-τατος 
δίκαιος δικαιό-τερος δικαιό-τατος 
πονηρός πονηρύ-τερος πονηρό-τατος 
ϑαυμαστός ϑαυμαστύ-τερος ϑαυμαστό-τατος 
δῆλος δηλό-τερος. δηλό-τατος 
og after a short syllable: 
σοφός. σοφώ-τερος σοφώ-τατος 
κενός κδρώ-τερος ο΄ κενώ-τατος 
φοβερός φοβερώ-τερος φοβερώ-τατος 
φανερός ᾳβνερώ-τερος φανερώ-τατος 
χαλεπός χαλεπώ-τερος χαλεπώ-τατος 


Obs. The change of ο into o is made, to prevent the concur- 
rence of four short syllables. Hence ὁ, after a doubtful vowel 
considered long, remains unchanged ; but if considered short, the o 
is changed into ὦ ; thus, éziuog has ἐνγσιμότερος, and ἰσχυρός has 
ἰσχυρότερος ; because t and v are considered long; but ἄγρεος has 
ἀγριώτερος, and ἱκανός, ἱκανώτερος, &c., because the s and @ 955 
considered short. 


§ 56. COMPARISON BY τῶν AND ἰστος. 69 


8. Adjectives in ac, ἧς,» and υς, add to the neu- 
ter gender; as, 


μέλας μέλανα ~ μέλαν; μδλάν-τερος, &e. 
εὐσεβής εὐσεβής εὐσεβές ; δὐσεβέσ-τερος, &e. 
εὐρύς εὑρεῖα εὑρύ; δὐρύ-τερος, &e. 


4, Adjectives in wy and yy add to the nomina 
tive plural masculine; as, 


ἄφρων Ν. P. ἄφρονες ἀφρονέσ-τερος, &c. 
τέρην “Ὁ χερένες τερδνόσ-τερος, &e. 


xc. But πέπων makes πεπαίτερος, &c., and πίων,---πιότερος, 
MOTETOS. 


ὃ 56. COMPARISON BY (ow AND wros. 


171.—Some adjectives are compared by ἔων 
and ἐστος ; Viz, 

1. Some in ρος, derived from substantives. 
These form the comparative and superlative, not 
irom the adjective, but from the substantive ; 
thus, 


ἐχϑρός, inimical, from ἐχϑός, enmity, ἐχϑίων, ἔχϑιστος. 
οἰκερός, compassionate, οἶκτος, Compassion, οἰκτίων, οἴχειστος. 
αἰσχρός, base, αἶσχος, baseness, αἰσχίων, αἴσχιστος. 
μαχρός, long, μῆκος, length, μηκίων, μήκιστος. 


Also καλός, beautiful, has καλλίων, κάλλιστος, as if from κάλ- 
hog, beauty. 
2. Some in wg are compared both ways; as, 
Badu, deep, βαϑύτερος, βαϑύτατος. 
and βαϑίων, βάϑιστος. 
In like manner compare βραδύς, slow; ταχύς, swift; παχύς 
thick ; γλυκύς, sweet ; ὠκύς, quick; &. 
8. 6gdzos, easy, has ῥαΐων, 6aioros; or, with ὁ 
Φ tA ~ ‘ 
subscribed, O6gwyr, 6goros. 
Note. Some of these, and of others compared in this way, are occa- 
sionally found compared by tegos and τατος. Tayic also has a com- 


rative ϑάσσων, Att. ϑάττων. The comparatives in wy are declined 
ike σώφρων, 159-1. 
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172.—8 57. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


The following adjectives are irregular in their 
comparison ; V1Z., _ 


ἀμείνων ἀγαϑώτατος ΝΗ 
ἀρείων ἄριστος from Apys, Mars 
| βελτίων βέλτιστος from βούλομαι, I wish 
> af κρείσσων κράτιστος from κρατύς, brave 
ἀγαϑός, good ὁ ar λῷστος from λῶ, for ϑέλω, I wish 
φέρτατος 
- φέρτερος ᾿ φέριστος ' from φέρω, I bear 
) φέρτιστος 
κακός, bad Ἷ κακίων κακιστος 
᾿ χείρων κχείριστος 
μέγας, great “μειξῶὼν μέγιστος 
πολύς, many πλείων πλεῖστος 
ἐλαχύς, small ἐλάσσων ἐλάχιστος 


[4 ’ la 


μικρός, litile ἡσσῶν, OF μξίων, OF μικροΐξρος 5 μικρότατος 


§ 58. DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 


173.—Some adjectives in the comparative and superlative de 
grees, have no positive, but are formed from— 


1. NOUNS; 88, 


βασιλεύς a king βασιλεύτερος βασιλεύτατος 
κέρδος gain κερδίων» κέρδιστος 
Θεός God ϑεώτερος 
κλέπτης a thief κλεπτίστατος 
κῦδος glory κυδίων κύδιστος 
κύων a dog κύντερος 
πλήκτης a striker πληκτίστατος 
πότης a drinker ποτίστατος 
giyos cold, rigor  Gtyioow δίγιστος 
gag a thief φώρτατος 
2. PRONOUN} 88, 

αὐτός self αὐτότατος 

3. PARTICIPLE ; 8.9, 
ἐῤῥωμένος _—_ strong ἐῤῥωμενέστερος ἐῤῥωμδνέσεατος 


§ 59. DIALECTS OF COMPARISON. “1 


4, ADVERBS; as, 


ἄνω up ἀνοΐτερος “τατος 
ἄφαρ ἐπυπιοαϊαίοῖν ἀφάρ-τερος 

> 2 é U-TE 0S ENTOS 
"17S near Sion -ἰστος 
ἔξω out ἐξώ-τερος -τατος 
κάτω down κατώ-τερος “τατος 
ἔσω in ἐσώ-τερος “τατος 
ὑπίσω back ὀπισώττερος «τατος 
πέραν beyond περαίτερος “τατος 
πόῤῥω far ποῤῥώ-τερος -τατος 
πρωΐ early πρωϊαΐ-τερος -τατος 
ὕψι highly . ὕψιστος 


5. PREPOSITIONS; as, 


mo before «πρότερος πρότατος ~—- whence πρῶτος 
e , € 
ὑπέρ over vmég-reg0g ὑπέρ-τατος whence ὕπατος 


174.—Some comparatives and superlatives are again com- 
pared ; as, 


λωΐων, better . Awizegos 
μείων, less μειότε ος 
ogo, easier τὸ ὁᾳότερον 
καλλίων, more beautiful τὸ καλλεώτερον 
EQELOY, τὸ χερειότερον 
ζείρω», worse i and χειρότερον 
χείριστος, worst ἥ χειριστοτέρη 
κύδιστος, most glorious κυδίστατος 
ἐλάχιστος, least ἐλαχιστότερος 
πρώτος, first πρωτίστος 


175.—Some words ending in ἡς, of the first declension, are 
compared; thus (see 160, Obs. 2), © 


ὑβριστής, an insolent man ὑβριστό-τερος ὑβριστότατος 
“Δλεονέκτης, an avaricious man πλεονεχτίσ-τατος 


176.—§ 59. DIALECTS OF COMPARISON. 


1. The Attics compare many adjectives | in ΟΦ» 9: and &, by 
«-ἴστερος -ἔστατος, -αἴτερος «αίτατος, and -ἔστερος -ἔστατος ; as, 
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λάλος, loquacious λαλίσ-τερος «τατος 
φίλος, friendly φιλαύτερος «τατος 
by Syncope, φίλ-τερος «τατος and φίλιστος 
σπουδαῖος, diligent - σπουδαιέσ-τερος “τατος 
ἄφϑονος, not envying ἀφϑονέσ-τερος «τατος 
παλαιός, old παλαί-τερος «τατος 
γεραιός, an old man γεραί-τερος «τατος 
ἄρπαξ, rapacious ἁρπαγίσ-τερος “τατος 
πλεονέκτης, avaricious πλεονεκτίσττερος -τατος 
ψεύδης, false ψευδίσ-τερος “τατος 


2. Dialects of particular comparatives and superlatives, are, 
for κρείσσων, I. and D. κρέσσων, better ; χείρων, P. χερείων, 1. 
dat. χέρηϊ, acc. χέρηα, nom. plur. χέρηες ;---μείζων, 1. μέζων, 10. 
μάσσων, greater ; with others which may be learned by practice 
in reading. . 


§ 60. THE PRONOUN. 


177.—A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun. 


178.—Pronouns may be divided into Personal, 
Possessive, Definite, Feeflexive, Reciprocal, De- 
monstrative, Lelative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. 
Of these the Personal only are substantives; the 
rest are adjectives. 


I, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


179.—The Substantive or Personal Pronouns 
are ἐγώ, J, of the first person; ov, thow, of the sec- 
ond; and οὗ, of himself, of herself, of itself, of the 
third (56); they have the same accidents as nouns 
(55); are of all genders; and, in construction, 
take the gender and number of the noun for 
which they stand. They are thus declined : 
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éyw, I. First Person, M. or F. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


Ν, ἐγὼ | Ν. ἡμεῖς 


G. ἐμοῦ or μοῦ Ν,. Α. vedi’ or γνώ Ο. ἡμῶν 

D. ἐμοί or μοί G. Ὁ. νῶϊν or νῷν Ὁ. ἡμῖν 

A. ἐμέ or μέ Α. ἡμᾶς 

σύ, thou. Second Person, M. or F. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N. V. σύ N. V. ὑμεῖς 

G. σοῦ N. A. V. σφῶϊ or σφώ G. ὑμῶν 

Ὁ. σοί 6. D. opaiv or σφῷν Ὁ. ὑμῖν 

Α. σέ Α. ὑμᾶς 
οὗ, of himself, of herself of itself. Third Person, 

M., Ἐς, or N. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. — N. σφεῖς, Neut. σφέα 
G. ov N. A. σφωέ, σφώ | 6. σφῶν 
Ὁ. οὗ 6. D. σφοΐν Ὁ. σφίσι 
A.é A. σφᾶς, Neut. σφέα 

180.— OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The monosyllable forms μοῦ, μοί, μέ, are always enclitic, 
21-23, and have their accent thrown back on the preceding word. 
They are never governed by a preposition. 

2. In the dual, the forms vo) and ogo are sometimes written 
νῷ and σφῴ. 

8. The third personal pronoun, like sué in Latin, wants the 
nominative singular, and is commonly used by the Attic prose 
writers in a reflexive sense; 1, 6. it refers to the subject of the pro- 
position in which it stands; or of the foregoing, if the second be 
sufficiently connected with it. Thus used, it is translated of him- 
self, of herself, of tiself, &c. In Homer and Herodotus, and the 
Attic poets, it is more frequently used as the pronoun of the third 

rson, for the nominative of which they use the relative ὅς ; as, 
ὃς ἔφη, he said. This pronoun, however, is but little in use, the 
definite αὐτός, 182, and the reflexive δαυτοῦ, 183, being used in- 
stead of it. The nominative (not now in use) appears to have 
been anciently i, from which was derived the Latin is. A new 
ter form of the nominative and accusative plural, σφέα, occurs ID 
Herodotus. 4 . 
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§ 61. II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


181.—The PossxsstvE Pronouns denote pos- 
session, and are derived from the substantive pro- 
nouns. 


1. In signification, they correspond to the genitive of their . 


primitives, for which they may be considered as a substitute; 
thus, ὁ ἀδελφὸς ἐμοῦ, the brother of me, and ὁ ἐμὸς ἀδελφός, my 
brother, are synonymous expressions. Ὁ . 

2. In form, they are regular adjectives of the first and second 
declensions, and are declined like χαλός, 144. They are derived 


as follows: 


5 ? > » 7 l4 
From ἐμὲ = comes ἐμός “ἡ -ὃν πῖψ, 
σὲ σὸς oy σὸν thy 
g ὅς -ἢ τὸν his 
νῶϊ γωϊΐτερτος -α -ον our, i.e. of us two 
σφῶϊ σφωΐτερ-ος -α -ον your,i.e. of you two 
ἡμεῖς ἡμέτερ-ος .α -ο» our 
ὑμεῖς ὑμέτερος -ἀα -Ονὐ your 
σφεῖς ogeteg-0¢ ae -ον their 
Doric og-o¢ ἢ -OY 


Obs. To this class also belong ἡμεδαπός, one of our country ; 
ὑμεδαπός, one of your country. But ποδαπός; of what coun- 
try? more properly belongs to the interrogative,—and ἀλλοδα- 
0s, one of another country, to the indefinite pronouns. 


$62. I. THE DEFINITE PRONOUN. 


_182.—The Derinrrz Pronoun αὐτός is used to 
give a closer or more definite signification of a per- 
son or thing. 

This pronoun has three different signifivations. 

1. In the nominative it adds the force of the English self to 
the word to which it belongs; as, ἐγὼ αὐτός, I myself; σὺ αὖ- 
tog, thou thyself; αὐτός, he himself: so also, in the oblique 
cases, when it begins a clause; as, αὐτὸν ἑώρακα, I have seen the 
person ‘himself. 

2. In the oblique cases, after another word in the same clause, 


aa 
ent - 


a 
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it is used for the third perscnal pronoun, and signifies him, her, 
it, them ; as, οὐχ ἑώρακας αὐτόν, thou hast not seen him. 

8 With the article before it, it signifies the same ; as, 6 av- 
φὺς ἄνϑρωπος, the same man. 

Obs. In the last sense when the article ends with a vowel, it 
often combines with the pronoun, forming one word; thus, zav- 
τοῦ, for τοῦ αὐτοῦ; ταὐτῇ, for τῇ αὐτῇ ; ταὐτά, for τὰ αὐτά, &e. 
When thus combined, the neuter ends in ov as well as 0. The 
combined ταὐτῇ and ταὐτά must be carefully distinguished from 
ταύτῃ and ταῦτα, parts of οὗτος, 185. The former has the Spiri- 


tus lenis (°) over the v, the latter has not. i 
4, The definite pronoun αὐτός is thus declined. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. αὐτ-ός -7 -0 N. avr-of -ai -ἄ 
G. avt-ot -ἧς -ov | αὐ -& -ὦ | 6. αὐτ-ῶν -ὧν -ὧν 
D. αὐτ-ᾧ ἥ -ᾧ 6. D. D. avt-oig -αἷς -οἷς 
A. αὐτ-όν -ἥν -ὁ | αὐτ-οῖν -αἷν «οἷν | A. avt-ovc -ἀς -a 


In the same manner are declined : 


ἄλλος ἄλλη ἄλλο another 
ὅς i ὅ who, which 
ἐκεῖνος ἐχδίγη ἐκεῖνο that 


8.68. IV. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


183.—ReErFLexivE Pronouns are such as relate 
to the subject of the proposition in which they 
| Stand. 
| 1. The Reflexive pronouns are formed from the accusative 
singular of the personal pronouns, with the oblique cases of αὐτός. 
They are ἐμαντοῦ, of myself; σεαυτοῦ, of thyself ; ἑαυτοῦ, of 
himself; and are thus declined. 


Singular. Plural. 
G. ἑαυτ-οῦ -ἧς -οὔ G. δαυτ-ῶν -ὧν -ὧῶν 
D. δαυτ-ῷ -G -ῷ D. δαυτ-οἷς -αἷἴς -οἷῖς 
A. éavt-ov -ἥν -ὁ A. δαυτ-οῦύς -ἀς -ἄ 


2. In the same manner are declined ἐμαυτοῦ and σεαυτοῦ, 
without the neuter gender, but, in the singular number only. In 
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the dual and plural, the parts of the compound are used sepa- 
rately; as, ἡμῶν αὐτῶν, of ourselves. , 

3. Homer never uses the compound form even in the singu- 
lar; but, gue αὐτόν ; σὲ αὐτόν, &e. 

4. The contracted forms cavrod and αὑτοῦ, &c., are often 
used for σεαυτοῦ and ἑαυτοῦ. 

5. Sometimes in the singular, and often in the plural, ἑαυτοῦ 
is used by the Attics in the first and second, as well as in the 
third person. They are all sometimes used as reciprocals, 184 ; 
and, in some grammars, they are so denominated. | 

6. [πὶ these compounds, instead of uv, the Ionics have wv, and 
retain 8 before it; thus, ἐμεωντοῦ, cewvror, &c., for ἐμαυτοῦ, &e. 


§ 64. V. RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 


184.—The RerciprocaLt Pronoun indicates a mu- 
tual relation between different persons, expressed 
in English by the phrase one another. 

This pronoun is formed from ἄλλος, wants the singular, and 
is thus declined : 


Dual. Plural. 
G. ἀλλήύλ-οιν -aw -ow G. ἀλλήλων -wv -ὧν 
D. ἀλλήλ-οιν -aw -ow 1). ἀλλήλ-οιἰς -αις τοις 
A. ἀλλήλω -a τ-ὦ A. ἀλλήλτους -ας -α 


The Dual is seldom used. 


§65. VI. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


185.—The Demonstrative Pronouns are such 
as point out with precision a person or thing al- 
ready known. They are, : 
τ σ ~ 
οὗτος αὐτῇ τοῦτο . 
ὅδε ἴδε, τόδε ἰ this, the latter, the one. 
ἐκεῖνος ἐκείνη ἐκεῖνο _that, the former, the other. 


1. Ὅδε, ἥδε, τόδε, this, is simply the article 6, ἡ, τό, rendered 
emphatic by the enclitic δὲ annexed through all its cases, 140-3. 
Ἐκεῖνος is declined like αὐτός, 182—4. 


8468. 


RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


v7 


Οὗτος, like the article, takes thw initial z in the oblique cases, 
and is thus declined : 


. Singular. 
N. V. ovrog αὐτῇ τοῦτο 
G. τούτου ταύτης τούτου 
D. τούτῳ ταύτῃ τούτῳ 
Α. τοῦτον ταύτη» τοῦτο 
Dual. 
N. A. V. τούτω ταύτα ζούτω 
G. D. τούτοιν ταύταιν τούτοιν 
. Plural. 
N. V. οὗτοι OUT cet ζαῦτα 
G. τούτων τούτων τούτων 
D. τούτοις ταύταις τούτοις 
A. τούτους ζαύτας ταῦτα 


Obs. The correlatives zocovrog, τοιοῦτος, and τηλικοῦτος 
have either ov oro in the nominative and accusative singula: 
neater; thus, 

N. τοσοῦτος τοδαύτη 
G. τοσούτου, &c. 


_ 2. Among the Attics, the demonstratives were rend@ed em- 
phatic by adding ¢ to the termination ; as, οὑτοσί, τουτουί, tov- 
toi, ἄς. But when the final vowel is a, or 0, or ἃ, it is dropped, 
and ¢ put in its place ; thus, ὅδε, τοῦτο, ταῦτα, with the emphatic 
¢ are written ὁδί, τουτί, ταυτί. When ye or δὲ follows the de- 
inonstrative, the «is placed after it, 6. ρ. τοῦτό ye with ὁ becomes 
zovroyi. This suffix always draws the accent to itself. A sim- 
ilar emphasis 18 expressed in Latin by annexing the syllables med; 
te, pte, ce; as, egomet, tute, meapte, hicce (Lat. Gr. 118-4; 121, 
Obs. 4; 123-8). The ¢ added by the Attic and Ionian writers to 
the Dative Plural, however, is not emphatic but merely euphonic. 

8. The emphatic ¢ is annexed also to the compounds of οὗτος, 
and a few of the correlatives; such as τοσοῦτος, τοιοῦτος, τηλι- 
κοῦτος, τύσος, &c., making τοσουτοσί, &c. 


τοσοῦτον, OF τοσοῦτο 


§ 66. VII. RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


186.—The Retative Pronoun is one that re- 
lates to, and connects its clause with, a noun or 
pronoun going before it, called the antecedent. 
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1. The relative (5s, ἢ 1» 0 5, Jurko, which, that, is declined like av- 
τός (182-4). It 18 rendered emphatic by adding the enclitic 
syllable περ; as, ὅσπερ, ἥπερ, ὅπερ, 4ρ08--20. 

2. The Tonic and Doric writers, and the Attic tragedians, in- 
stead of og, use the article 0, 7, τό, as a relative. 

8. Instead of og, the compound pronoun ὅστις is used as 
relative after πᾶς, or any word in the singular expressing an 
indefinite number ; and ooot, after the same words in the plural ; 
as, πᾶς ὅστις, every one who ; πάντες ὅσοι, all who, 


8 67. VID. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 


187.—The InrerRocatTIvE Pronoun is used un 
asking a question ; a8, τές ἐποέησε; Who did it? 
1. The interrogative tic, τί; who? which? what? has the 
acute accent on the first syllable, and is thus declined : 
Dual. Plural. 


N. A. N. zivesg, tives, τίψα, 
tive, tive, tive, |G. τίψων, τίψων, τίψων, 

G. D. Ὁ. riot, τίσι, τίσι, 
τίνοιν, τίψοιν, τίνοιν. A; τίψας, τίψας, TIVE. 


Singular. 

N , > , a 

. Teg. @ 7's» Τί, 
G. τίφος, τίνος, TIPOS, 

’ ’ 

D. τίνι, tim, Tir, 
A ; ᾽ ’᾽ 

«τίνα, τίνα, τί. 


In the same manner decline 6ztg, οὔτις, and μήτις. 
Obs. Instead of the genitive and dative tivo, tit, we often 
find a secondary form, zov, τῷ ; 


2. The i interr ogative τίς has its responsive ὅστις, which i is thus 
used : tig ἐποίησε ; who did it ? οὐκ οἶδα ὅστις ἐποίησε, I know 
not who did it. The responsive ὅστις is declined as follows, and, 
as will be perceived, disregards the usual rules of accentuation : 


Singular. 


@ 
N. ὅστις IS. ὅ,τι 
«- . 
G. ovrwog NOTUWOS ourwog 
τ 
D ᾧτινι Ute ᾧτινι 
Oo 
A. ovtive ἥντινα ὅ,τι 
Dual. 
σ 
N. A. wre ἅτινε ὥτινε 
6. D. ofvzwow αἵντινοι» οἵντινοιν 
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Plural. 
N. οἴτινες αἴτιψες ἅτινα 
6. ὥντεινων ὧντινων ὧντινων 
D. οΐστισι αἷστισι οἷστισι 
A. οὕστινας ἅστινας ἅτινα 


8. Instead of ὅστις, Homer uses ὅτις, declined like τίς as 
above, and instead of the genitive and dative οὗὕτιψος,. ᾧτινι, we 
find the secondary forms ozov and ὅτῳ (Obs. above). 

4. There appears to have been, among the ancient Greeks, an- 
other interrogative pronoun, πός, πή, 70, and its responsive ὁπός, 
onr, ὁπό, which have become obsolete, except in two cases, now 
used adverbially ; viz. ποῦ, where? πῇ, in what way ? and hence 

ὁ responsives ozov and ὁπῇ. From these are formed the inter- 
rogative 6tEp0G, -&, -ov, which of the two? and its responsive 
ὁπότερος, -α, -ον, which of the two; with several other adverbs 
and adjectives still in use; each interrogative having always its 
Own responsive,—the one being the correlative of the other ; as, 


INTERROGATIVES. RESPONSIVES. 


Adj. ποῖος, of what kind?  omoios, of what kind. 
σεύσος, of what number? ὁπόσος, of what number. 


πηλίκος, of what age ? ὁπηλίκος, of what age. 
πότερος, which of the two? ὁπότερος, which of the two. 
Adv.zac, how? ὅπως, how, &.; thus, 


Πηλίκος ἐστί; of what age is he? οὐκ οἶδα ὁπηλίκος, I know 
not of what age. ἴπ the same manner the responsives are used 
without an interrogation preceding ; as, ἐπελάϑετο ὁποῖος ἢ», 
“he forgets of what kind he was.” To these also may be added 
ποδαπός, of what country ? 


*° 


8 68. ΙΧ. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


188. The Inperinrre Pronouns are such as de- 
note persons or things indefinitely. They are, 


τὶς εἷς τὶ some one, 

δεῖνα δεῖνα δεῖνα some one, such α one. 

ἄλλος . ἄλλη ἄλλο another. 

ἕτερος ἕτερα . ἕτερο» other, a different one, another. 
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To which may be added the following negatives ; viz., 


οὔτις οὔτις οὔτι 

οὐδείς οὐδεμία οὐδέν πὸ one 
μήτις μήτις μήτι ᾿ 
μηδείς py Sepia. - μηδὲν 


1. The indefinite τὶς has the grave accent on the last syllable, 
to distinguish it from τίς interrogative, which has the acute ac- 
cent on the first ; the former is enclitic (21), the latter is not. 

2. The indefinite δεῖνα, some one, of all genders, and always 
with the article prefixed, is declined like a noun of the third de- 
clension ; thus, 


Singular. — Dual. Plural. 
N. δεῖνα N. A. N. δεῖνες 
G. δεῖνος δεῖνξ G. δείνων 
D. δεῖνε ΟΕ, Ὁ. D. 
A. δεῖνα δείγοιν A. δεῖνας 


Asiva is sometimes indeelinable ; as, 6. τοῦ δεῖνα, D. τῷ 
δεῖνα. λλος is declined like αὐτός, 182-4; ἕτερος, like gay 
ρός, 145. . 

Obs. 1. All words used interrogatively are also used indefi- 
nitely, but generally with the accent changed ; thus, 


INTERROGATIVES. ‘ INDEFINITES. 

πόσος ; how great? how many? ποσός, of a certain size or num- 
. . ber. 

ποῖος ; of what kind ? ποιός, of α certain kind, such. 


πηλίκος ; how old? how large? πηλίκος, of a certain size or age. 


— 


189.—§ 69. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


1. Besides the interrogatives and responsives (187-4), the 
Greek language has likewise special correlative pronouns, each 
pair of which has a mutual relation. The latter of the two is 
- expressed in English by as. 
᾿ς φόσος ὅσος ([μί. tantus, quantus), so great, as. 
τοῖος οἷος (Lat. talis, gualis), such, as. 
τηλίκος ἤλικος of the same age, as ; of the same size, as. 


2, When the correlation is more expressly designated, express- 
ing JusT αϑ great as, EXACTLY as great as, the former pronoun 
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(τόσος, τοῖος, τηλίκος) has δὲ or οὗτος attached to it, and the 
latter has oz’ (trom ὅπη) prefixed ; as, 


τοσόσδε 
τοσοῦτος 


Te ν΄ ae 


_ —_——_—_—-— — 


5. 


D. 
P. 


[ 
z 


> Sed 8 


€ la 
t οποσος 


τοιόσδε 
τοιοῦτος 


τηλικόσδε 
τηλικοῦτος 


ἱ ὁποῖος 


ἰ ὁπηλίκος 
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Ionic. 
Ν. —_— 


G. ἐμεῖο, ἐμέο. 
ἐμέϑεν. 
D. 
N. A. 
N. ἡμέες. 
G. ἡμέων. 
D. 


A. ἡμέας. 


wo 
AZ 


G. σφέων. - 
D. σφίν, og ~ 
σφέας. 


- 7 eee πα πὶ 


᾿ σεῖο, σέο, σέϑεν. 


᾿Εγώ, I. 

Doric. AROLIC. Poetic. 
ἐγών, ἐγώνη. ἔγω,  ἔγων. ᾽γώ. 
ἐγώγα, ἐγώνγα. |B. ia, inya. 
ἐμεῦ. B. ἐμοῦς. ἐμέθεν. 
ἐμέν. ἔμοι, Β. ἐμύ. 
ἀμέ, ἄμμε. 
ἄμες, ἄμμες. ἄμμες. 


ἁμῶν, ἁμέων. ἄμμων, ἀμμέων. ἡμεῖων. 


ἀμέν, ἁμῖν. ἄμμι, ἄμμιν, ἰημέν. 
ἄμμεσιυν. | » 
ἀμᾶς, ἀμέ, ἄμμε ἄμμας, ἀμμέας. ἡμεῖας, ἄμμε. 
Σύ, Thou. 
τύ, τύνη, τύγα. τούνη. : 
τεῦ, τεῦς, τεοῦς. σεῦ, σέϑεν σείοθϑε"» 


[τοί, τίν, tiv. τίνη. 

[τέ, τύ. τίν, τεΐν. 

[υμέ, ὕμμε.. 

ὑμες, ὕμμες. ὕμμε, types. 
ὑμῶν. ὕμμων, ὑμμέων. ὑμείων. 


ὑμέν, ὑμῖν. ὔμμι, ὕμμυν, 
ὕμ HEC Ww. 


ὑμᾶς, dus, ὕμμει ὕμμας, ὑμμέας. [ὑμεῖας. 


Οὗ, of Himself, éc. 


"εὖ. ἔθεν, γέϑεν. [εἴοϑεν 
δοῖ. 
viv. μέν, vin, ἕε, oo 
σφῶε, σφώ. 
σφές. σφεῖες 
ogetuy 
ἄσφι. piv. 
σφέ, we. apts, ἄσφε σφεῖας 
ply, viv σφέ. 


4* 
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Obs. 1. μίν and τίν are used for the accusative in all genders 
and numbers ; so also is og, among the poets, i. 6. for avz-d, 
«ἥν», -ό, ANd αὐτ-ούς, -ἄς, -a. | 

Obs. 2. The adjective pronouns are inflected in the different 
dialects according to the models of the first and second declen- 
sions. Other peculiarities may be learned by practice ; as, for 
ἡμέτερος, -α, τον, our ; 10. ἁμὸς, -ἄ, -OF | for ὑμέτερος, Ὁ. ὑμός ; 
for σφέτερος, D. σφός ; for οὔτινος, A. orov, 1). orev, I. oreo, 
6rrew ; for ᾧτινι, A. ὅτῳ, I. ὁτέῳ ; for ἅτινα, A. ἅττα, Ὁ. ἅσσα ; 
for τίνος and zwog, A. τοῦ, I. τέο, D. τεῦ : for rive and zi, A. 
τῷ, 1. τέῳ ; for τίνων, I. τέων ; for τίσι, 1. τέοισι ; for τινά, A. 
ἄττα, D. ἄσσα ; for σός, σή, σόν, thy, D. reds, τεά, τεόν : for ὅς, 
jy ὅν, I. ἕός, ἑή, 80r, his, &c.: this form occurs only in the singu- 
lar number. | 


811. THE VERB. 


191.—A ΝΈΕΒ is a-word used to express the 
act, being, or state of its subject. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds, Zransitive and In- 
transitwe.* 

2. A TRANSITIVE verb expresses an act done by 
one person or thing to another. In Greek, it has 
three forms, Active, Middle, and Passive, 195. 


* These two classes comprehend all the verbs in any language. 
According to this division, Zransitive verbs include those only which 
denote transitive action; i. e. action done by one person ot thing to 
another, or which passes over, as the word signifies, from the actor to 
an object acted upon; as, “Cesar conquered Gaul,” or “Gaul was con- 
guered by Cesar.” Intransitive verbs, on the other hand, include all 
those which have nothing transitive in their meaning—nothing passing 
over from one person or thing to another, and consequently no relation 
to any thing beyond their subject which they represent in a certain 
state or condition, and nothing more.—Instead of the terms active and 
neuter formerly used to denote these two classes of verbs, the terms 
Transitive and Intransitive are here preferred, as being more expressive 
and appropriate, and in order to relieve the term “active” from the 
ambiguity created by using it, both as the designation of a class of 
verbs, and also, as the :ame of a particular form of the verb called the 
active voice. To the latter of these only, it is now applied in this work. 
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3. An InrransrrivE verb expresses being, or a 
sate of being, or action confined to the actor. It 
iscommonly without the passive form. 195, Obs. 2. 


192.—OBSERVATIONS. 


1, The use of the verb, in simple propositions, is, to affirm. 
That of which it affirms is called its subject, which, if a noun or 
Pronoun, is in the nominative; but when the verb is in the infi- 
nitive, its subject is in the accusative. 


, 2. The verbs that express being simply, in Greek, are three, 
εἰμι, γίνομαι, and ὑπάρχω, signifying in general to be. The state 
ot being expressed by intransitive verbs, may be a state of rest ; 
as, evdw, I sleep ; or of motion; as, 7 ναῦς πλέει, the ship sails ; 
or of action ; as, zo¢ya, 7 run. 

ὃ. Z'ransitive and Intransitive verbs may always be distin- 
guished thus: a transitive verb always requires an object to com- 
plete the sense; as, φιλῶ oe, I love thee ; the intransitive verb 
does not, but the sense is complete without such an object; as, 
yuo, 7] sit ; τρέχω, [1 run. 

"4. Many verbs considered intransitive in Greek, are translated 
by verbs considered transitive in English ; as, ἁἀνδάνω, I please ; 
ὑπακούω, I obey; ἀπείϑω, I disobey ; ἐμποδίζω, I hinder ; 
ἐνοχλέω, I trouble ; &c. In strict language, however, these and 
similar verbs denote rather a state than an act, and may be ren- 
dered by the verb to be and an adjective word ; as, I am pleasing, 
obedient, disobedient, &c. | 

5. Many verbs are used, sometimes in a transitive, and some- 
times in an intransitive sense; as, pOivo, tr. I destroy, intr. I 
Sink, or decay ; ὁρμάο, tr. I stir up ; intr. I rush. This change 
from a transitive to an intransitive sense, however, is generally 
indicated by a change from the active to the middle form of the 
verb ; as, paivw, active tr. I shew i Pode ope mid. J shew my- 
self, i. 6. intr. 7 appear. (See 195, Vote.) 

6. Verbs usually intransitive become transitive, when a word 
of similar signification with the verb itself is troduced as its ob- 
ject; as, τρέχωμεν τὸν ἀγῶνα, let us run the race. 

7. When a writer wishes to direct the attention, not so much toa 
particular act, as to the employment or state of a person or thing, the 
object of the act, not being important, is omitted; and the verb, though 
transitive, assumes the character of an intransitive. Thus, when we 


say, “The boy reads,” nothing more is indicated than the present state 
or employment of the subject “boy,” and the verb has obviously an 
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intransitive sense: still an object is implied. But when we say, “The 
boy reads Homer,” the attention is directed to the object “Homer,” as 
well as to the act, and the verb has its proper transitive sense. 


§ 72, DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 


198. Though the division of verbs into Transitive and In- 
transitive, comprehends all the verbs in any language, yet, from 
something peculiar in their form or signification, they are charac- 
terized by different names expressive of this peculiarity. The 
most common of these are the following, viz.: Regular, Irregu- 
lar, Deponent, Defective, Redundant, Impersonal, Desiderative, 
Frequentative, and Inceptive. 

1. Reautar Verss are those in which all the 

arts are formed from the oot or stem, accord- 
Ing to certain rules. §§ 93-97, and 106, 107. 
2. IRREGULAR, or AnomaLous Verss, differ in 


some of their parts from the regular forms. §$ 112, 
116, 117%. 

8. Dreronent VeERss under a middle and pas- 
sive form, have either an active or middle signifi 
cation. § 113. 7 

4, Derective Verss are those in which some 
of the parts are wanting. — 

5. Repunpant Verss have more than one 
form of the same part. 7 

6. ImpERsonaL ΈΒΒΒ are used only in the 
third person singular. § 114. 

7. Dxsrprratives denote desire, or intention 
of doing. §115, 1. 

8. FREQUENTATIVES express repeated action. 
8 115, 2. 


_ 9. Ivceprives mark the beginning or continued 
increase of an action. § 115, ὃ. 


niin ees 
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§ 73. INFLECTION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


194.—To the inflection of verbs belong Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

1. The Voroxs in Greek are three, Active, Mid- 
dle, and Passive. : 

2. The Moops are five; the Jndicative, Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

3. The Tenses, or distinctions of time in Greek, 
are seven, the Present, the Imperfect, the Future, 
the Aorist, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, and, in the 
Poe voice, the Paulo-post-future, or Puture- 

er} ect. 
. 4, The Numsers are three; Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. 

5. The Persons are three; Hirst, Second, and 
Third. | | 

6. The Consueations, or forms of. inflection, 
are two; viz, the First, of verbs in w; and the 
Second, of verbs in wuz. 


Obs. Some verbs appear in both forms ; as, δεικνύω and δεικνύ- 
μι, I show. Some verbs are partly of the first conjugation, and 
partly of the second; thus, Beivw, I go, of the first; 2d Aorist, 
ἔβην, I went, from βῆμε of the second; γιγνώσκω, 7 know; 2d 
Aor. ἔγνων, I knew, from γνῶμι of the second. Such verbs as 
these, however, though regular in each form, are generally reckon- 
ed among the irregular verbs. 


| § 74. VOICE. 
195.—Votce is a particular form of the verb 
which shows the relation of the suéject, or thing 
spoken of, to the action expressed by the verb. 
The transitive verb, in Greek, has three voices 
Active. Middle, and Passive. 


-- οὄ.Ὀ. ----- 
Te 
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Obs. 1. In all voices the act expressed by the transitive verb is 
the same, and in all, except sometimes the middle, is equally tran- 
sitive; but in each, the act is differently related to the subject of 
the verb, as follows: 

1. The Active Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acting on some object; as, σύπσω σε, 
L strike you. 

2. The Mrppiz Votcs represents the subject of 
the verb as acting on itself, or in some way for it- 
self; as, τύπτομαε, L strike myself ; ; ἐβλαψάώμην 
τὸν ᾿πόδα, L hurt my foot ; ὠνησάώμην ἵππον, 
bought me a horse. 

8. The PasstvE Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acted upon; as, τύπεομαε, [ am 
struck ; 6 πούς ἐβλάφϑη, the ‘foot—his foot—my 
foot—was hurt. 

Obs. 2. Intransitive verbs, from their nature, do not admit-a 
distinction of voice. They are generally in the form of the ac- 
tive voice, frequently in that of the middle or passive; but, what- 


ever be their form, their signification is always the same}; as, 
ϑνήσκω or ϑνήσκομαι, I die, 

‘Obs. 3. The Middle voice, in Greek, is so called, because it 
has a middle signification between the active and the passive, im- 
plying neither action nor passion simply, but a union, in some 


degree, of both. Middle verbs may be divided into Five Classes, 


as follows : 

Ist. In middle verbs of the first class, the action of the verb is 
reflected immediately back upon the agent and hence verbs of 
this class are exactly equivalent to the active voice jomed with the 
accusative of the reflexive pronoun; as, hove, I wash another ; 
λᾳύομαι, 7) wash myself; the same as λούω ἐμαυτόν. 

2d. In middle verbs of the second class, the agent is also the 
remote object of the verb, or he with respect to whom the act 
takes place; so that middle verbs of this class are equivalent to 
the active voice with tne dative of the reflexive pronoun (ἐμαντῷ, 
σεαυτῷ, ἑαυτῷ); 88, αἱρεῖν, to take up (any thing), sc. for another, 
tn order to transfer it to another ; αἱρεῖσϑαι, to take up, sc. in 
order to keep it for one’s self, to transfer it to one’s self. Hence 
verbs of this class carry with them the idea of a thing’ s being 

done for one’s self. 
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3d. Middle verbs of the third class express an action performed 
at the command of, or with regard to, the subject, and is expressed 
in English by to cause. In other words, this class may be said to 
signify, to cause any thing to be done ; as, γράφω, I write ; yod- 
φομαι, I cause to be written ; I cause the name, as of an accused 
person, to be taken down in writing by the magistrate before whom 
the process is carried, or simply, I accuse. 

4th. The fourth class of middle verbs, includes those which 
denote a reciprocal or mutual action ; as, σπένδεσθαι, to make 
libations along with another, to make mutual libations, i.e. to 
make a league ; διαλύεσθαι, to dissolve along with another, to 
dissolve by mutual agreement. To this class belong verbs signi- 
fying “ to contract,” “ to quarrel,” “ to contend,” &c. 

5th. The fifth class comprehends middle verbs of the first 
class, when followed by an accusative, or some other case; in 
other words, it embraces all those middle verbs which denote an 
action reflected back on the agent himself, and which are, at the 
same time, followed by an accusative, or other case, which that 
action farther regards; as, ἀναμνάσϑαι τι, to recall any thing to 
one’s own recollection. 

Note. From the reflected nature of this voice, many verbs, which 
are transitive in the active voice, may be rendered by an intransitive 
verb in the middle voice; as, στέλλω, 1 send (viz. another); στέλλομαιε, 
I send myself, i.e. Igo; égyitw, I provoke another ; ὀργέζομαι, I provoke 
myself, i.e. am angry ; πείϑω, I persuade another ; πείθομαι, I per- 
suade myself, 1. 6. I yield, or obey. in many instances, however, the re- 
lation to self is not so clearly distinguishable. This is particularly the 
case with the later writers, as Plutarch, Herodian, &c. In the writings 


of the ancients, Herodotus, Xenophon, and others, the distinction between 
the active and the middle voice is much more strictly observed. 


Obs. 4. The future middle has often an active, and sometimes, 
especially among the poets, a passive sense. 

Obs. 5. The present, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the future-perfect middle, are the same as in the passive, or, 
more strictly, they are the [assive forms in a middle sense. When 
the middle aorists are unusual or wanting, their place is supplied 
by the passive aorists in a middle sense. Sometimes, when the 
middle aorist is used in the ordinary sense, the passive also is used 
as a middle, but in a peculiar sense; as, middle στείλασϑαι, to 
array one’s self; passive σταλῆναι, to travel. 

Obs. 6. The 2 Perfect, and 2 Pluperfect Active (called by the 
ancient grammarians the perfect and pluperfect middle) are of rare 
occurrence, and, when used, are completely of an active significa- 
tion. In a few instances, it is true, they incline to an infransitive 
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and reflexive sense; as, πέποιθα, I have persuaded myself, i. 6. 
Iam confident. But still it is certain that, in all cases in which 
a verb can have a middle sense, that sense is expressed, in these 
tenses, only by the perfect and pluperfect passive in their middle 
sense. 


§ 75. MOODS. 


196.—Moop is the mode or manner of express- 
ing the signification of the verb. 


197. The moods, in Greek, are five, namely ; 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, 
and Infinitive. . . 

1. The Inpicatrve Moop asserts the action or 
state expressed by the verb simply as a fact; as, 
φελέω, L love; γράφεε, he writes. 

Obs. 1. The indicative, in Greek, being used in dependent, as 
well as in independent clauses, resembles the English indicative, 
and is often used where the subjunctive would be used in Latin; 
as, γιγνώσκεις τίς ἐστι; do you know who he is? Latin, An scis 
qui sit } 

2. The Sussuncrive and OprativE Moods re- 
present the action or state expressed by the verb, 
not as a fact, but only as a conception of the mind 
still contingent and dependent: that is, they do 
not represent a thing as what does, or did, or cer- 
tainly will exist, but as what may, or can, or 
might exist. . 

The Subjunctive represents this contingency 
and dependence as present ;—the Optative, as 
vast. 


Obs. 2. The subjunctive and optative moods involve a com- 
plex idea including—lst and chiefly, the general idea of liberty 
or power, expressed by the English words, may, can, might, &., 
from which the secondary ideas of contingency and futurity are 
derived; and 2d the modifcation of this idea by the meaning of 
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the verb common to all the moods; thus, He may, or can, ex- 
pressed in Greek by the subjunctive form, represents the person 
he in possession of the general attribute of liberty or power. Com- 
bine with this the meaning of the verb, and then we have the 
general attribute expressed by the subjunctive form, restricted to 
in: particular action or state expressed by. the verb; as, he may 
WiITE ; he can WALK; he may BE LOVED. 

Obs. 3. The future indicative is often used in a subjunctive, 
aud also in an imperative sense; and hence, in the futures, there 
is neither subjunctive nor imperative mood. See Syntax, 699-5 
and 705. 

Obs. 4. The contingency of an action conceived of as past, is 
not absolute, but relative to the knowledge of the speaker; thus, 
in the expression, γεγράφῃ, he may have written, the act, if done, 
is past, but of the fact, the speaker is uncertain. 


8. The IwprratrveE Mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as, γράφε, write thou; ira, 
let him go. : 


Obs. 5. In the past tenses the Imperative expresses urgency 
of command, expedition, or completion of action; as, ποιι7σον, 
have done. In the perfect, moreover, the idea of permanent and 
completed action is implied ; as, ἐμβεβλήσϑω, let him have been 
cast, i.e. let him be cast speedily, and effectually, and contenue so ; 
ἡ ϑύρα κεκλείσϑω, let the door be shut, and kept so. 

Rem. The future indicative, the subjunctive, and the infinitive, 
are sometimes used imperatively. See Syntax of these moods. 


4. The Inrintrive Mood expresses the meaning 
of the verb in a general manner, without any dis- 
tinction of person or number; as, γράφειν, to 
write ; γεγραφέναε, to have written; γραφεσθϑαε, 
to be written. . 


Obs. 6. Besides the common use of the infinitive, as in Latin, 
it is completely a verbal noun, of the neuter gender, 714. 

Obs. 7. Hence the Greek infinitive supplies the place of those 
verbal nouns called gerunds and supines, in Latin, 717, 718. 

Oés. 8. The infinitive, with a subject, is usually translated as 
the indicative, § 175. — 

Obs. 9. The imperfect and pluperfect exist only in the ir dica- 
tive. ’ 
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§ 76. THE TENSES. 


198.—TeEnses are certain forms of the Verb 
which serve to point out the distinctions of time. . 

The Tenses in Greek are seven,—the Present, 
the Imperfect, the Future, the Aorist, the Per- 
fect, the Δ {μοι θα and, in the Passive, the Fu 
ture-perfect or Paulo-post-future. 


Rem. In some verbs, the perfect and pluperfect active, the aorists in 
all the voices, and the future in the passive voice, have two different 
forma, usually distinguished as first and second, but of the same signifi- 
eation. The second future has no existence in the active and middle 
voices; that which was so called by the ancient grammarians, is only 
an Attic form of the first$101, 4 (1). 


I. The Present tense expresses what is going 
on at the present time; as, γράφω, I write, Lam 
writing. 

Obs. 1. The present tense is used, to express general truths ; 


as, ζῶα τρέχει, animals run. In historical narration it is used 
with great effect for a preterite tense. 


IJ. The Imprerrecr tense represents an action or 
event as passing, and still unfinished, at a certain 
past time; as, ἔγραφον, 1 was writing (when he 
came). 


Kem. This tense corresponds in medning and use to the past 
progressive in English, and the imperfect in Latin. 


Obs. 2. From its expressing the continuance of an action, this 
tense is frequently used to express what was customary, or con- 
tinued from time to time; as, ὁ ἱπποκόμος τὸν ἵππον ἔτριβε, 
καὶ ἐκτένιζε πάσας ἡμέρας, the groom KEPT RUBBING and CUR- 
RYING the horse every day. 

Obs. 3. For the same reason it is used instead of the aorist 
to express a past action, without reference to any specified time. 
When the action is continued, and not momentary, and when 
actions of both kinds are mingled in a narration, the continued 
action is often expressed by the imperfect, and the momentary by 
the aorist ; as, ἐξέδραμε καὶ καϑυλάκεει, He RAN FORTH 
(the aorist,) and CONTINUED BARKING at them (the imperfect). 
Τοὺς μὲν οὖν πελταστὰς ἐδέξαντο οἱ βάρβαροι, καὶ ἐμά χον- 
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το" ἐπεὶδ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἧσαν, οἱ ὁπλῖται ἐτράποντο, καὶ οἱ πελτασταὶ 
εὐθὺς εἴποντο.- The barbarians receiven (aorist) the peltaste, 
and FoueuT (imperf.) with them. But when the heavy-armed 
soldiers were near, they TURNED (aorist), and the peltaste imme- 
diately PURSUED THEM (impert.). 

Obs. 4. When the action represented by the imperfect as be- 
gun and continuing in past time, does not succeed, or fails to be 
completed, it expresses only the beginning of an action, or the 
attempt to accomplish it; as, Κλέαρχος δὲ τοὺς στρατιώτας 
ἐβιάζετο ἔέναι, Clearchus ATTEMPTED TO FORCE the soldiers 
to go. 


ΠῚ. The Fourvre tense expresses what will take 
place in future time; as, γράψω, I shall or will 
write. | 


Rem. The future tense corresponds to the simple future im 
Latin and English ; and, in the passive voice, has two forms called 
the first and second. 

Obs. 5. Other varieties of future time are expressed by means 
of auxiliary verbs. See 199-1. 


_IV. The Aorist represents an action or event 
simply as past; as, ἔγραψα, 1 wrote. 

fem. This tense, in all the voices, has two forms, called the 
first and second. It corresponds in meaning to the past tense in 
English, and the perfect indefinite in Latin. When the time to 
which the imperfect and pluperfect refer, is manifest from the 
context, the aorist is often used instead of them. 


Obs. 6. From the indefinite nature of this tense, it is used by 
the Greeks to express what is usually or always true; and is ren- 
dered by the English expressions, ‘usually, ‘to be wont, ‘to 
use,’ as, Tag τῶν φαύλων συνηϑείας ὀλίγος χρόνος διέλυσε, A 
Short time COMMONLY DIssoLvES the confederacies of the wicked, 
“Σωκράτης ἐδίδαξε τοὺς μαϑητὰς ἀμισϑί, Socrates WAS WONT 
TO TEACH his disciples without any charge. In this signification, 
however, it differs from the imperfect (Obs. 2), inasmuch as the 
aorist denotes what is always customary; the imperfect, what 
was customary during a specified period of time. 

Obs. 7. As the aorist does not, like the imperfect, express con- 
tinuance, it is often used to express momentary action, and that 
in the same construction in which the imperfect is used to @x- 
press continued action (Obs. 3). 
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N. B. Though in the paradigm of the verb the full form of both the 
first and second aorist is usually given, it must be observed that when 
the first aorist is in use, the secor.d is usually wanting, and vice versa. 
In a very few words only, are both forms to be found, and even in these, 
the two forms for the most part belong to different dialects, ages, or 
sty les. 


V. The Pzerrecr tense represents an action or 
event as completed at the present time, or in a 
period of time of which the present forms a part; 
as, γέγραφα, I have written. } 

Rem. In some verbs, this tense, in the active voice, has two 
forms called the Perfect and Second-perfect. It corresponds in 
meaning and use to the present-perfect in English, and the per- 
fect definite in Latin. 

Obs. 8. This tense implies that at or in the present time, the 
act expressed by the verb is completed, but does not indicate at 
what point or period of time prior to the present it was completed. 
Thus, γέγραφα τὴν ἐπιστολήν, I have written the letter, does not 
say when the letter was written, but only that it 7s now writien. 
Hence it is, that this tense connects the action, either in its com- 
pletion, or, in its continuance as a completed act, with the present 
time; thus, γεγάμηκα, in Greek, means not only, J have been 
married (without saying when the event took place), but that the 
inarried state still continues, 1.e. Zam married. Hence the per- 
fect is generally used to denote a lasting or permanent state or an 
action finished in itself, and therefore often occurs in Greek, 
where, in English, we use the present; as, ἀμφιβέβηκας, thou 
protectest (i.e. thou hast protected and still continuest to protect). 
The continued force of the perfect accompanies it through all the 
moods; as, εἶπον τὴν θύραν κεκλεῖσϑαι, they gave directions 
for the door to be shut, and to be kept so; ὁ μὲν λῃστὴς οὗτος ἐς 
τὸν Πυριφλεγέϑοντα ἐμβεβλήσϑω, Let this robber be cast into 
the Pyriphlegethon, and continue there. 

Obs. 9. In several verbs, the perfect tense is always used to 
denote only the finished action, whose effect is permanent, and 
therefore, in English, is translated by the present of some other 
verb, which expresses the consequence of the action expressed by 
the Greek verb. Thus, καλέω, J name, perfect passive κέκλη- 
μαι, I have been named, and continue to be so, but commonly 
rendered, Jam named, or my name is. So also, from κτάομαι, 
L acquire for myself, κέκτημαι, I possess (i. 6. I have acquired, 
and the acquisition continues mine); μνάομαι, I call to my re- 
collection ; μέμνημαι, I remember. 
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VI. The Piurrrrecr represents an action as 
completed at or before a certain past time; as, 
éyeyoagey, I had written (some time ago). 


Rem. This tense, like the perfect, in the active voice, has two 
forms called the Pluperfect and Second-pluperfect. In both, its 
meaning is the same, and corresponds to the pluperfect in Latin 
and English. 


Obs. 10. The pluperfect bears the same relation to the per- 
fect, that the imperfect does to the present ; and hence whenever 
the perfect is rendered by the present (Obs. 9), the pluperfect 
will of course be rendered as the imperfect; as, δέδοικα, I svar, 
ἐδεδοίκειν, I feared. 


VII. The Furure-Prerrect, or Pavio-post-FutTurg, as it is 
sometimes called by grammarians, is, both in form and significa- 
tion, compounded of the perfect and future, and denotes, 


1. The continuance of an action, or state, in itself, or conse- 
quences: as, 7 πολιτεία τελέως κεκοσμήσεται, The city will con- 
tinue to be completely organized ; yeyoawerat, He shall con- 
tinue enrolled. In thus expressing continuance, it agrees in sig- 
nification with the perfect, and hence, 

2. It is the natural future of those perfects which have ac- 
quired a separate meaning of the nature of the present (Obs. 9) ; 
as, λέλειπται, he hus been, and continues left, i.e. he remains ; 
Paulo-post-F. λελείψεται, he will remain ; κέκτημαι, 1 have 
acquired and continue to retain, 1. 6. I possess ; Paulo-post-future 
κεκτήσομαι, I shall possess. | 

3. It is frequently used to intimate that a thing will be done 
speedily ; as, φράζε καὶ πεπράξεται, speak and τί shall be done 
immediately. + 


199.—§ 77. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
TENSES. οι 


1. Time is naturally divided into the Present, Past, and Fu- 
ture ; and in each of these divisions an action may be represented 
either as incomplete and continuing, or as completed at the time 


spoken of; thus, 
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PRESENT. Action completed; 88, γέγραφα, I have written. 


Action continuing; 88, ἔγραφον, I was writing. 
Action completed; as, ἐγεγράφειν, I had written. 
Action continuing; as, γράψω, J shall write. 
Furor. { Action completed; as, γεγράφως ἔσομαι, I shall 
have wrttten. 


Of these six divisions of time, it will be observed, that all ex- 
cept the last are expressed by distinct forms or tenses of the verb ; 
and this last is also expressed by a distinct form in the passive 
voice, called the Paulo-post-future. It may also be noticed that 
in each of these three divisions of time, by means of an auxiliary 
verb and the infinitive, an action may be represented as on the 
point of beginning; thus, : 

Present. μέλλω γράφειν, [am about to write. 
Past. ἔμελλον γράφειν, I was about to write. 
Future. μελλήσω γράφειν, I shall be about to write. 


2. Besides these, the Greek has the advantage of a separate 
tense under the division of past tzme, to intimate simply that the 
action is past without reference to any particular point of time at 
which it took place, and hence is denominated the Aorist, i. 6. inde- 
finite. This tense is rendered into English by the past tense, and 
into Latin, by the imperfect and perfect tenses in an indefinite 
sense. 

8. The tenses, divided as above into three classes, in respect 
of time, are farther, with regard to their termination and use, 
divided into two classes or series, which may be denominated the 
Chief or Primary, and Secondary tenses; thus, 


Past. 


Chief, or Primary. Secondary. 
Present. | Imperfect. 
Perfect. Pluperfect. 

_ Future. 1 Aorist. 


Future-perfect, or P. P.Fut. 2 Aorist. 


The chief tenses are employed in the direct address, to express 
actions as present or future. The secondary are used in the reci 
tal of these actions as past; and hence are sometimes denomi 
nated the Historical Tenses. 


4. In the English expression of the moods and tenses, &c., great 
precision cannot be expected. Their signification often varies accord 
-ng to the conjunctions and particles with which they are jomed, and 
hence, a corresponding variety of translation becomes necessary. In 
consequence, also, of the number of independent forms being greater in 


Action continuing; as, γράφω, I write or am writing. 
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the Greek verb than in the English, it is necessary to express certain 
tenses and moods, in the former, by a circumlocution in the latter: and 
sometimes, in order to give the precise idea of the Greek tense, a to- 
tally different construction must be adopted in the English sentence by 
which it is translated; thus, having no imperative in the past tense 
in English, the full force of the imperative forms, in the past tenses in 
Greek, must either be lost in the translation, or preserved at the 
expense, often, of a clumsy circumlocution. (197, Obs. 5.) In like 
manner, if we were required to give a strict translation to an aorist 
participle, according to the idiom of our language, we must use, not a 
participle, but a tense of the verb; thus, τοῦτο ποιήσας ἀπῆλϑεν, is 
commonly rendered, having done this, he departed; when, in fact, it 
should be, when he did this, he departed. The ordinary rendering of the 
moods and tenses is the same in Greek as in Latin. This, as well as 
peculiarities of usage, is fully illustrated, §§ 75, 76. 


§78. AUXILIARY VERBS. 


200— Although the Greek language is richer than any other in 
independent forms, nevertheless a circumlocution is frequently made 
use of, by means of the auxiliary verbs εἶναι, κυρεῖν, ὑπάρχειν, Eye, 
ἄς,, in connection with a participle or infinitive, partly to supply defi- 
cient, or to avoid inharmonious forms; partly to strengthen the signi- 
fication ; and partly to express, with more minuteness and precision, 
the time and manner of action or state expressed by the verb; thus, 

1. The subjunctive and optative in the perfect passive, are generally 
formed with stvae and the perfect participle; the independent forms 
being rarely used. The same construction is sometimes used in the 
active voice. 

2. To express a purpose of doing, or the proximity of an event, μέλ.-- 
do, ϑέλω, and ἐθέλω, with the infinitive, are used; as, ὅ,τι μέλλεις λέ- 
yew, whatever you are about to say. 

3. Continuance, or a permanent state, combined with the various 
circumstances of commencement, simple existence, priority, energy, ΟΥ̓ 
accident, is expressed by γένομαι, εἰμί, ὑπάρχω, κύρω, ἔχω, τυγχάνω, 
with a participle ; as, ἐγένετο ἄνθρωπος ἀπεσταλμένος, there was a man 
sent. 

4. The completion of an event is expressed by εὐμέ, with a past par- 
tictple. With such a participle, εὐμέ in the past tense, is equivalent to 
the pluperfect, but is much more emphatical ; as, τοὺς συκοφάντας τῆς 
πολέως ἦν διώξας, he WAS AFTER DRIVING the informers from the city. 
In like manner, ἔσομαι in the future, with a past participle, expresses 
the future-perfect in the indicative; the subjunctive and optative of 
which is supplied from the aorists and perfect ; as, πεποιημένον ἔσται, 
ἐξ shall have been done, or it shall be done quickly. 

5. Anticipated performance is expressed by φϑάνω or προφϑάνω, 
with a participle; as, Συντέϑενται φϑάσαι ti δράσαντες ἢ παϑεῖν, they 
conspire to do something to avoid suffering. 

6. Secrecy, so as to escape not only the knowledge of others, but 
even a person’s own consciousness, is expressed by λωνθάνω, with a 
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participle; as, ἔλαϑον τινὲς ξενιάσαντες ἀγγέλους, some persons enter- 
tained angels unawares. . 

. ἥν A variety of other circumstances are expressed by joining appro- 
priate adjectives and participles, with eiué; as, φανερὸς ἦν Siw, he 
sacrificed openly. ΝΕ 

8. Strong and earnest desire is expressed by the imperfect or second - 
aorist of ὀφείλω, agreeing with its subject, and commonly followed by 
the infinitive; the particle εὖτε is sometimes joined with it, and some- 
times not; as, Μὴ ὄφελον νικᾷν, 7 wish that I had not conquered. Ais? 
ὄφελον μεῖναι, Would to God I had stayed. 

9. lnperious duty or necessity is expressed by verbal adjectives in 
τέος (202), either agreeing with their substantives, or, what is more 
usual, having their agents in the dative, and governing their objects as 
the verbs do from which they are derived ; a8, ὁ ἀγαθὸς μόνος τεμὴ - 
τέος, the good man alone must be honoured. 

10. In some cases, there appears to be a pleonasm in the use of cer- 
tain auxiliaries, where there is really none; for by analyzing the 
expressions, we shall find every word having its own distinct force ; 
thus, ἑκὼν εὖναι ἐπυλαϑόμενος, is incorrectly translated, forgetting will- 
ingly. The full force of the words may be expressed in English thus: 
willing to be after forgetting—according to the ancient Celtic idiom. 
(See No. 4; also Construction of the Participle, ὃ 177-IV.) 


᾿ §79. PARTICIPLES. 


201.—Parricrptes are parts of the verb, and, 
without affirmation, express its meaning considered 
as a quality or condition of an object; as, 

3 ld e 

wate βλέπων, he came seeing. 

στὰς κάετωϑεν ἐπήνει αὐτόν, standing below he praised him. 

Participles are varied like adjectives, by gender, number, and 
case, to agree with substantives in these accidents. If the idea 
of time be separated from the participle, it becomes an adjective. 

Every tense in Greek, except the imperfect and pluperfect, has 
its participle,—a circumstance which gives the language a decid- 
ed advantage over the Latin, which has no present participle pas- 
sive, nor past participle active. 


§80. VERBAL OR PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES IN τός 
AND τέορ. 
202.—The Greeks have verbal adjectives, which, both in signi- 


fication and use, resemble participles. They are formed by adding 
the syllables τὸς and τέος to the first root of the verb; thus, 
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Root. Verbal Adj. 
λέγω, 7 say dey “τός λεκτός, said. 
γράφω, 7 ιν yoap tos γραπτός, written. 


φίλέω, TL love gide τέος φιλητέος, to be loved, 


Those derived from liquid verbs add τός and ζέος to the sen- 
ond root; as, 


τείνοω, T extend, 2d R.cav- τέος, τατέος, to be extended. 


Note. In those derived from pure verbs, the vowel preceding the ter- 
mination is sometimes lengthened, sometimes not; thus, from φιλέω, the 
adjective is φιλητέος ; but from αἱρέω, αἱρετός. 

Obs. 1. The verbal adjectives in zég have commonly a pas- 
sive signifieation, and either correspond to the Latin perfect par- 
ticiple passive ; as, ποιητός, factus, made ; χυτός, aagestus ; OTQE- 
NOs, flexus ; or, they convey the idea of ability and capacity, 
expressed by the Latin adjectives in zis ; thus, ὁρατός, visibilis, 
visible; ἀκουστός, audible, &e. Frequently, however, they have 
an active signification; as, χαλυπτός, concealing ; μεμπτός, blam- 
ing, &e. 

Obs. 2. Those in téo¢ correspond to the Latin future partici- 
ple in dus, and convey the idea of duty, necessity, or obligation ; 
as, φιλητέος, amandus, who ought to be loved ; ποτέος, bibendus, 
“ which ought to be dr unk, ” 

Obs. 3. The verbal zeov, in the neuter (among the Attics 
more commonly | τέχ in the plural), corresponds to the Latin ge- 
rund ; thus, ποτέον {Attic note) ἐστί, bibendum est ; πολεμητέα 
ἐστί, hellandum est. 

Note. For the construction of these adjectives, see Syntax, § 147, 
Rules 1. and IL. 


203.—ACCENTS OF THE VERB. 


In verbs, the accent is placed as far from the 
end of the word as the quantity of the final sylla- 
ble will permit (22 & 24). 


204.—EXCEPTIONS AND VARIETIES. 


1. Monosyllables, if long, are circumflected ; as, ὦ, εἷς, φῇς, 
βῆ, for ἔβη. 
2. A long syllable after the characteristic, unless followed by a 
long syllable, is circumflected— 
Ist. In the active,and the middle voice in the future of liquid 
verbs ; 88, σπερῶ, σπερεῖς, σπερεῖν, σπεροῦμαι, &e., be- 
cause contracted for σπερέω, &C. 


« 
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2d. In the passive voice, in the subjunctive of the aorists ; and 
in the subjunctive present of verbs in μὲ; as, τυφϑ-ῶ, 
«ἧς, ῃ---τυπῶ, tunys, ὅτο.---τιϑῶ, τιϑῶμαι. . 


3. The third person of the optative in ot and αὐ has the acute 
accent on the penult; as, zezvqot, ἀρέσαι, except in the futures, 
No. 2—Ist. | 

4. The imperatives, ἐλϑέ, εἰπέ, εὑρέ, ἰδέ, λαβέ, have the accent 
on the final syllable ; but the imperative, 2 aor. middle, 2d person 
singular, circumflects the final syllable; as, τυποῦ--Θχοθρί γένου, 
τράπου, ἑνέγκου. 

5. The infinitive of the 2 aorist active circumflects the final 
syllable; as, τυπεῖν. - 

The infinitive of the 1st aorist active, 2d aorist middle, both 
aorists passive, all the perfects, and the infinitives of the active 
voice in the 2d conjugation, have the circumflex on the long pe- 
nult, and the acute on the short. 

6. The participles of the 2d aorist active, of the present active 
of verbs in μὲ, and all ending in ὡς or eg, have the acute accent 
on the final syllable; as, τυπώ», ἱστάς, διδούς, τετυφώς, τυφῦ είς. 

The participles of the perfect passive, have the acute accent on 
the penult; as, τετυμμένος. . 

ἢ. Εἰμί and φημί have the acute accent on the final syllable 
in the indicative (except the 2d sing.); thus, ἐστί, φησί, ἄτα. 


» 


§ 81. CONJUGATION. 


205.—The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several voices, 
moods, lenses, numbers, and persons, according to 
a certain order. 

206.— Of regular verbs, in Greek, there are two 
eanjugations; vir, the irs, of verbs in ὦ; and the 
seven, of verbs in ge. 

_ 200.—Verbs of the first conjugation, in the ac- 
tive voice, end in ὡς and in the middle and pas 
MVR, I oOseees. 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBS IN ὦ. 


208.—Verbs of the first conjugation consist of 
the following parts; viz, ; 

1. The rout or stem, which is unchanged, except 
as modified by the rules of euphony ; and, 

2. Those parts which, by their changes, distin- 
guish the voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and per- 
sons. ‘These parts are the tense-sign, the augment, 
and the terminations. 


8.82. 1. THE ROOT. 


209.—1. The Roor is that part of the verb 
which remains unchanged throughout, except as 
required by the rules of euphony, and serves as 
the basis of all the other parts. 

2. The final letter of the root marks the char- 
acter of the verb, and is therefore called the char- 
acteristic ; it 1s either a vowel, or a mute, or a 
liquid. 

When the characteristic is a vowel the verb is 
called pure ;—when a mute, the verb is called 
mute ;—and when a liquid, the verb is called 
liquid. 

8. In regular verbs, the characteri-tic is th 
letter next the termination in the present indica- 
tive; as, y, in λέγω; =, in τρέπω ; ε, in φελέω. 

Exc. But if of two consonants the last is τ or 
a liquid, the first is the characteristic; as, 2, in 
τύπτω and μάρπτω; μι, ἴῃ τέμνω. 

FINDING THE ROOT. 


4. Rui. Strike off from the present indicative 
all that follows the characteristic; what remains 


ἰ 
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is the root; thus, λέγε, τέρπ-ω, μάρπ- τῶ, τέμ- 
va; roots hey, τέρπ, MUON, TELL. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


210.— Obs. 1. The letter z is frequently added to the root be- 
fore the termination in the present and imperfect, apparently to 
strengthen the sound, as in zuzrw. The characteristic, if a mid 
dle or aspirate mute, coming before this z, 1s of course changed 
into its own smooth (43-2): thus, Bap before zw becomes Baz, 
and the verb, βάπεω.. Hence, i in order to find the root, the char- 
acteristic changed by euphony must be restored as in the follow- 
ing words: 


Charac. Root. 
βλάπτω by euphony for βλάβτω β βλαβ 
χρύπτω χρύβτω β χρυβ 
καλύπτω “ καλύβτω β καλυβ 
ἅπτω ὡ agra 9 «ag 
βάπτω “ βάφτω φ pug 
Dance “ day ΤΟ) φ agp 
σχάπτω “ σχάφτω φ σχαῳ 
δρύπτω “ δρύφτω φ δρυφ 
Gime “é ῥίφτω φΦ om 
ῥάπτω “ ῥάφτω φ ῥαφ 


Also σμύχω and ψύχω have their routs σμὺγ and ψυγ. 
Note. The preceding list contains all the words to which this obser- 
vation is applicable. 


SECONDARY FORMS. 


211.— Obs. 2. Many verbs have a Secondary form in the pre- 
sent and imperfect, which has come into general use, while the 
original form or theme, has become obsolete, 8116. The root 
of the theme nevertheless remains the proper root of the verb 
in the other tenses, and will be found in the future by striking off 
ow. Ifthe letter next preceding be a consonant, it is the charac- 
teristic of the verb. If it be a long vowel, either that or its cor- 
responding short vowel is the characteristic. But if it be a short 
or doubtful vowel, the characteristic is either that vowel itself, or 
a z-route, which has been rejected before ow for the sake of sound, 
44-8. This observation applies in the following cases; viz., 

1st. Verbs in cow (zz) or Cw, are secondary forms, derived 
from primary, whose characteristic is a xmute (commonly 7) 
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when the future ends in ἕξω; or a z-mute (commonly 8) when 
the future ends in ow. The characteristic being substitute.! for 
oo (zz), or ¢, gives the supposed primary form. Thus, 


Secondary form. Future. Char. Primary form. Root. 
πράσσω (t70) πράξω γ πράγω ᾿ πραγ 
κράζω κράξω γ κ ἄγω χραγ 
πλάσσω (ττω) πλάσω ὃ πλάδω πλαδ 
φράζω φράσω ὃ φράδω goud 
ἁυπάζω a a ΑΑἜαὐπαὶ 
5 ἀρπᾶάσω ὃ αἀρπάδω aonad 


Exo, The following are the verbs of this class which have not y or 
ὃ for their characteristic; viz, βήσσω, ὀρύσσω, φρίσσω, κόρυσσω, and 
λίσσομαι, which have their roots respectively βηχ, ὀρυχν φρικ, κοριυϑ,, 
λυτ, making the primary forms βήχω, ὀρύχω, φρίκω, κορύϑω, and λέτομαι. 

2d. Most verbs in σχῶ are secondary forms from pure verbs - 
in ὦ (§ 116,1 and II). The primary forms will appear by drop- 
ping ox; thus, γηράσκω, primary form γηράω, Root, γηρα. 

3d. Many verbs, irregular in the present and imperfect, are 
secondary forms from obsolete verbs which furnish the roots for 
the other tenses. See $$ 116 and 117. In nearly all such verbs, 
the first root will be found by taking ow or copes from the future 
as found in the Lexicons; thus, 


Secondary form. Future. 1 Root. —_—- Primary form. 
λαμβάνω λήψομαι Anp λήβω 
λανϑάνω λήσω yo λήϑω 
πυνϑάνομαι πεύσομαι πευϑ πεύϑω 
βαίνω βήσομαι βα βάω 


Rem. In reducing secondary into primary forms in this manner, the 
vowel before gu and σομαν in the future, made long by ἃ 96, R. 1, must 
be shortened; and the r-mute, rejected by § 94, R. 2, must be restored, 
to give the proper form of the rout ; 88, βαένω and λανϑάνω, above. In 
all mute verbs, the proper characteristics concealed by combining with 
ow, ἄς. will always be seen in the 2 aorist, or 2 perfect. Thus in day- 
ϑάνω, the 2 aor. is ἔλαϑον, showing the characteristic to be &, and 1 root, 
consequently, 47%. . Hence 


TO FIND THE ROOT IN SECONDARY FORMS. 


912.—Ruiz. From the future indicative active 
or middle as found in the Lexicons, strike off oa 
or gout; What remains is the root, either in its 
simple form, or modified by the rules of euphuny ; 
thus, 
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Secondary form. Future. ᾿ | Root. 

πράσσω πράξω elide ow leaves πραγ, 44-7 
κράζω κράξω σω κραγ, 44—7 
πλάσσω πλάσω oo πλαὸδ, 44-8 
φράζω φράσω oo goad, 44-8 
γηράσκω -γηράσω oo γηρὰ 
λαμβάνω λήψομαι σομαι ληβ, 44-6 
λανϑάνω λήσω ow did, 44--8 
πυνϑάνομαι πεύσομαι σομαι mevit, 44-8 
βαίγω βήσομαι ᾿ς σΌμαι βα 


218.—-3. Many verbs change the form of the root in the se- 
cond tenses, i.e. in the second future passive, and second aorist; 
and in the second perfect, and second pluperfect active. These 
forms, for the sake of distinction, are cflled the szconp and the 
THIRD root—the root of the present being the First ROOT. 


+ 
§ 88. THE SECOND ROOT. 


214.—The second root is always formed from 
the first, according to the following 
RULES. 


1, A long vowel in the first root is changed in- 
to α in the second; thus, 


Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 

σήπω, σηπ oun 

τρώγω, Toy Tony 
2. In diphthongs, αὐ is retained and ε is reject- 

ed; as, | 

Verb. Ist R. 2d R. Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 
φαίω, aw gay λείπω, law λιπ 
καίω, και κα φεύγω, gery guy 


Hxe. But liquid dissy]]xhles change ez into «a, 
polysyllables into ε ; as, 
Verb. . Ist R. 2d R. 
Diss. TELYO, TEY ταν 


Polysyl. ἀγείρω, ἄγειρ ἀγερ 
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3. In dissyllables not pure, ¢ before or after a 
liquid, is changed into ἃ ; as, 
Verb. Ist ἢ. 2d R. Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 


Tivo, τεμ ταμ στέλλω, στελ σταλ 
δέρκω, depx δαρκ , πλέκω, πλεὲκ mow 


Eee. But ¢ remains unchanged after 4, in λέγω, βλέπω, φλέγω. 


4. Pure verbs in @w and ἕω reject the ὦ and « 
(216, xc. 1); as, 


Verb. Ist R. 2d KR. 
μυκάω. pune pun 
στυγέω στυγ8 στυγ 


8.84. THE THIRD ROOT. 
215.—The third root is always formed from the 
second, according to the following 
RULES. 


1. «, of the second root, is changed into o in 
the third; as, - 


Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 3d R. 
λέγω, hey λεγ hoy 
ἄγείρω, ἀγειρ ἄγερ ἄγορ 


2. a, of the second root, from ε οὐ ez in the 
first, is changed into o in the third ; as, 


Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 3d R. 
πλέκω, πλεκ TAO πλοκ 
σπείρω, σπειρ Teg σπορ 
τείνω, Tey ταν tov 
τέμνω, τεμ Top TOM | 


8. 2, of the second root, from ec of the first, is 
changed into oz; as, 
Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 3d R. 
λείπω, λειπ λιπ λοιπ 
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4. «, of the second root, from y or az of the 
first, is changed into 7 in the third; as, 


Verb. Ist R. 2d R. 3d Ν᾿. 
σήπω, σηπ σὰπ σηπ 
φαίνω, gap ᾿ pay yy 
likewise ϑάλλω, tad tua Ona 
κλάζω;, κλαγ why nhny 


§85. VERBS WHICH WANT THE SECOND AND THIRD 
ROOTS. 


216.—Many verbs want the secdnd tenses, and consequently 
the second and third roots. (198, Obs. 7, N. Ἔ) These are as 
follows : 


Rutz 1. Pure verbs want the second root. 


Exe. 1. The following primitives are excepted : γοάω, σπάω, 
μυκάομαι, γηϑέω, δουπέω, χευπέω, ῥιγέω, πιτνέω, στυγέω, τορέω, 
ληκέω, ϑορέω, στερέω, σχέω, δαίω, καίω, and a few others. 
“ἀκούω has the third root 0X0, but no second. 

Exe. 2. A few dissyllables in ἕω and ὕω have the second and 
the third root the same as the first. 

Note 1. Several of these are reckoned with anomalous verbs, § 117. 
Some verbs derive their second and third roots from obsolete presents ; 
such as, aieé and many verbs in ἄνω and ἄνομαι, for which see the 
same section. 

Rute 2. Derivatives in evw, ἔξω, Lo, aiva, 
vva, want the second root. 


Note 2. Primitives, in these terminations, usually have the second 
root. 

Obs. 1. Several verbs which have no second root, and conse- 
quently no second aorist in the first conjugation, derive the sec- 
oud aorist active and middle from forms in the second conjuga- 
tion; thus, δύω, 2 ἃ. ἔδυν, from ATMI ; βαίνω, 2 a. ἔβην, from 
BH ΜΙ; γιγνώσκω, 2 ἃ. ἔγνων, from ΓΝΩΜΙ, derived from 

γόω. 

Obs. 2. Many verbs not included under the above rules never 
use the second tenses; others have them only in the passive 
voice ; others again are used in these tenses only by certain writ- 
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ers.—In such a variety of usage, it is proper to assume that all 
verbs not included in the above classes forn. the second and ‘third 
roots according to the rules in §§ 83, 84. 


886. THE TENSE-ROOT, 


217.—The Trnsz-Roor is that part which re. 
mains unchanged in all parts of the same tense. It 
consists of all that precedes the termination, ex- 
cept the augment. 


Obs. 1. In some of the tenses, certain letters are inserted be- 
tween the verb-root and terminations. These are called signs of 
the tenses to which they belong, because they serve to distinguish 
these tenses from others. ' 

The Trense-Siens added to the verb-root, form the tense-root 
In these tenses ; and, prefixed to the terminations, they form the 
tense-endings, 232-2. Hence, in the tenses which have no sign, 
the verb-root alone is the tense-root, and the termination alone is 
the tense-ending ; as, ἔ-λιπεον. (Obs. 4.) 

218.—The tense-signs, together with the tenses to which they 
belong, are exhibited in the following— 


TABLE OF TENSE-SIGNS. 
1, In mute and pure verbs, the tense-signs are as follows 


Act. Mid. Pass. 
Future, -0- -σ- -θησ- 
1 Aorist, «σ- -σ- «- 
2 Future, oo — -σ- 


Perf. and Pluperf., ῥ- or -x- — 
2. In liquid verbs, the tense-signs are as follows : 


Future, -8- -8- -θησ- 
1 Aorist, — — -0- 
2 Future, — -- -ησ- 


Perf. and Pluperf., = -x- — — 


Obs. 2. If the characteristic be a a-mute or a x-mute, tho 
sign of the perfect and pluperfect active is the spiritus asper ( ), 
which, combining with the mute before it (43-3), changes 2 or 
B into φ; x ory into y. But when the characteristic is ᾧ or y, 
the spiritus aspe: disappears. Ἐν 
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Obs. 3. If the characteristic is a vowel, or a z-mute, or a li- 
quid. the sign of the perfect and pluperfect active is x. 

Obs. 4. In all the tenses, except those in the preceding table, 
i. e. in the second aorist through all the voices,—the second per- - 
fect and second pluperfect active, and the perfect and plupertect 
passive,—and also, in liquid verbs, the first aorist active and mid- 
dle, the ¢ense-root and the verb-root are always the same. So 
also in the present and imperfect in all voices. 


Exc. But irregular verbs, and those which fall under the Ex- 
veptions and Observations, § 82, have the tense-root in the present 
and imperfect different from the verb-root; though, like other 
verbs, it consists of all that precedes the termination in the present 
indicative. Thus, for example, in πράσσω, the tense-root in the 
present and imperfect is πρώσσ, while the verb-root is πράγ. In 


λαμβάνω, the tense-root of the present and imperfect is λαμβάν, 
while the verb-root is 478 ; and so of others. . 


᾿ 219.—worps FOR PRACTICE ON THE PRECEDING RULES. 


[In the following list of verbs, tell the characteristic, the root, and 
the kind of verbs—form the second and the third root (if in use), and 
give the rule for each. ] 


τύπτω, I strike. λείπω, I leave. δείδω, I fear. 
λέγω, I say. τρώγω, I eat. διδόσκω, I learn. 
χαίρω, I rejoice. πλέκω, I fold. τρέπω, I turn. 
σπείρω, I sow. ὀφείλω, I owe. μιαίνω, I pollute. 
τρέφω, I nourish. | μάρπτω, I seize. πέμπω, I send. 
ἄγω, I lead. πράσσω, I do. νέμω, I assign. 
κράζω, I cry aloud.| ῳφράζω, I say. μένω, 1 remain. 
βάλλω, I cast. φαίνω, I show. mou, I make, 
πείϑω, I persuade. | apnato, I plunder.| στέλλω, I send. 
αἰνέω, I praise. ἐγείρω, I awake, - μείρω, I divide. 
ἀμείβω, I change. | ϑύω, 7 sacrifice. πειράζω, I try. 
ἀρόω, I plow. καλέω, 7 call. ῥαίνω, I sprinkle. 
βλέπω, I see. xeiow, I shave. πρήϑω, I burn. 


220.—§ 87. Il. THE AUGMENT. 


1. The augment is a prefix joined to the root in 


the preterite tenses. 
2. There are two kinds of augments, the temporal and sylla- 
bic. 
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3. The temporal augment is used when the root begins with 
a vowel or diphthong, and lengthens the initial vowel. 

4, The syllabec augment is used when the verb begins with a 
consonant, and prefixes a syllable to the root. . 


AUGMENTED TENSES. 


5. The imperfect and aorists have the augment 
in the indicative only. The perfect, pluperfect, 
and paulo-post-future, retain it through all the 
moods. 


6. The present and future have no augment. μ 


291.--8 88. RULES FOR THE AUGMENT. 


1. If the verb begins with a consonant, the aug- 
ment « is prefixed; as, runra, ἔτυπτον ; ῥέπτω, 
ἔρῥεπτον, 43-5. 

2, The perfect reduplicates the initial consonant 
before ¢ ) 48, τύπτω, perfect τέτυφα. 

Exe. 1. The aspirate reduplicates its own 
smooth; as, ϑαυμώζω, perf. rePavpaxa;, paiva, 
perf. πέφαγχα, 43-4. 

Fixe. 2. Verbs beginning with 9, yy, pi, or o 
before or after a consonant, do not reduplicate : 
thus, 


0 ὀίπτω ἔῤῥιφα ὃσ ζάω ἔζηκα 
y γνόω ἔγνωκα σπ σπεύδω ἔσπευκα 
φϑ φϑίω ἔφϑικα σε στρέφΡω ἔστροφα 
16 ψεύδω ἔψευκα 


Obs. 1. Sometimes also verbs beginning with xz, and σε, d 
uut reduplicate ; as, 


XT κτείνω ἔκταγκα κείζω ἔκτικα 
3 , 
nT πτοέω ἐπτόηκα 


And sometimes, though rarely, those beginning with 7A, Ba. 
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8. When the perfect reduplicates the initial 
consonant, the pluperfect receives a new augment ; 
as, _ 

τύπτω τέσυφα ἐτετύφειν 

Otherwise not; as, ῥίπτω ἔῤῥιφα ἐῤῥίφειν 

4, If the verb begins with @, ἐ, 0; or with ἂν, 
at, ot, the initial vowel is changed into its own 
long, and « of the diphthong is subscribed ; as, 


> ἢ + 2 Ὁ , af te . 
ἀνυὼῶ ἤνυον αὐξάγνω nus ovor 
3 A > » a 

ἐλπίζω ἤλπιζον αἰτέω ἥτεον 

3 [4 4 > » Pa 
omaloo ὥπαζον οἰκίζω ᾧχιζον 


Hee. 1. Eis often-changed into its own diph- 
thong ; as, 
ἔχω I have εἶχον 


The verbs which change ὃ into δὶ are the following: ἐάω, 
ἕζομαι, ἐθϑίζω, ἑλίσσω, ἕλκω, ἑλκέω, ἑλκύω, ὁλέω, ἔλω, ἕπομαι, 
ἔπω (this verb retains the augment through all the moods), ἐράω, 
ἐρέω, ἕρπω, ἑρπύζω, ἐρύω, ἑστήκω, ἑστιάω, ἔχω, and ἕω, 20. 

Eze. 2. If the verb begins with ¢o, the ε is un- 
changed and the o augmented; as, ἑορτάζω, 

4 ~ 
ἑωρταζον. . 

So also some 2d pluperf. active ; viz. from the 2d perf. ἔολπα, 
pluperf. ἐώλπειν ;---ἔοικα, ἐῴκειν ;---ἔοργα, ἐώργειν. 

Exe. 8. Aw, I blow; ἀΐω, I hear; ἀηϑέσσω, Tam unused ; 
ἀηδίζομαι, I loathe ; retain the initial vowel unchanged ; as also 
some verbs derived from οἶκος, οἶνος, οἰωνός, and otras; as, οἰγίζω, 
1 smell of wine, oinfov; and also the 2d perfect active when the 
root begins with οὐ; as, οἶδα, plup. ode. 


5. If the initial vowel is not a, ε, 03 or «uv, ae, 


oc, it is not augmented: but « and wv short. are 
made long; as, 


Cu Cc. 20 3 , ἕω 
ι ἵἴκομαι [κόμην ει εἰκάζω εἴκαζον 
ζω ᾿ {.- « ᾽ [τ 
νυ ὕβριίζω ὕβριζον ev EVQIOXO εὕρισχον 
> ¥y 
n ἡχέω ἤχεον οὐ οὐταάζω οὕταζον 
» ¥ . 
oa ato atoy See Exceptions, 224-4, 5. 
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222._§ 89. AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a pre- 
position, the augment comes between the preposi- 
tion and the verb; as, προς-φέρω, προς-ἔ- φέρον. 


Obs. 1. The prepositions. drop their final vowel before the aug- 
ment 8; a8, ἀποφαίνω, ἀπέφαινον ; καταβάλλω, κατέβαλλον :-— 
But, 

Obs. 2. περί before 8 remains unchanged ; πρό usually com- 


bines with it by contraction; thus, προέβην becomes προύβηνγ. 
116, IL. 


Obs. 8. When », in the prepositions σύν and ἐν, is changed 
into another consonant, by the rules of euphony, 46-15, it is re- 
covered when separated from’ that consonant, by the augment é ; 
thus, συλλέγω, συνέλεγον ; συγγρώφω, συνέγραφον ; ἐμμένω, ἐνέ- 
μένον, 

. Verbs compounded with δὺς or ev, take the augment after 
the “particle, when the simple verb begins with 0, & 0, OF with 
αὖ, αἱ, 0b; as, δυσαρεστέω, δυσηρέστεον ; EVOQXEW, εὐώρκεον. 

8. But if the simple verb begin with any other vowel or con- 
sonant, dve is augmented, and εὖ remains unchanged ; as, δυστυ- 
χέω, ἐδυστύχεον, δεδυστύχηκα ; εὐτυχέω, εὐτύχηκα. 

4, Other compounds generally take the augment at the be- 
ginning. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

223.—The exceptions from these rules are but few, and will be 
best learned by practice. Some writers. augment certain com- 
pound verbs in the beginning, and others in the middle; while 
other verbs are sometimes augmented in both ; as, ἐπίσταμαι, 1 
understand, ἠπιστάμην: ἀνορϑόω, 7 erect, a ώρϑοον: καϑεύδω, 
7 sleep, καϑηῦδον or ἐκάϑευδον: ἐνοχλέω, T disturb, ἠἡνώχλεον. 


- 


224.—§ 00. OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUGMENT. 


1. In the early Greek poets, the use of the augment is very 
fluctuating, the same word sometimes occurring with the aug- 
ment and sometimes without it; as, ἐξέφερε and éxqege, he car- 
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ried out ; ἔλαβε and λάβε, he took ; ἦγεν and ayer, he brought ; 
ἐδέδεκτο, Sedexto, and δέχτο, he had received. 


Obs. 1. From the antiquity of the Ionic, this has been usually 
considered a peculiarity of that dialect; but it occurs frequently 
in the Attic writers, particularly in choruses; as, σύϑη for ἐσύϑη, 
he was driven ; γεγένητο for ἐγεγένητο, it had been ; ἀνάλωκα for 
avihoxa, I have spent. 

2. In Homer and Hesiod, aorists often receive the reduplica- 
tion, which remains through all the moods; thus, xexeuo for 
κάμω, 1] shall have laboured ; λελάβεσϑαι for λάβεσϑαι, to have 
recevved. 


3. In all dialects, verbs beginning with 4 and μ frequently 
take ei or ef as the augment of the perf.; as, εἴληφα tor λέληφα, 1 
have taken ; εἵμαρται for μέμαρται, it has been decreed. 

4. The Attics often change the simple augment 8 into ἡ, and 
augment the initial vowels of verbs beginning with εἰ and εὖ ; as, 
ἠδυνάμην for ἐδυνάμην, Iwas able; ἤκαζον for εἴκαζον, I assimt- 
lated ; ηὐχόμην for evyounr, I prayed ; ἤδειν for εἴδειν, 7 knew. ἡ 

5. In verbs beginning with «, δ, 0, or with av, αἱ, ot, the At- 
tics sometimes prefix ἃ instead of the usual augment; i.e. they 
use the syllabic instead of the temporal augment; as, ἔαξα for 
ka; ἑάλωκα for ἥλωκα. Sometimes they use both; as, ὁράω, 
L see, ἑδώραον, ἑώρακα. 


ATTIC REDUPLICATION. 


6. When the verb begins with a, e, or 0, followed by a con 
sonant, the first two letters are sometimes repeated before the or- 
dinary augment. This is called the Attic Reduplication ; thus, 


ἀγείρω I assemble ἥγερκα Atticé, ἀγ-ήγερκα 
ἐμέω 7 vomit ἤμεκα ἐμ-ἡμεκα 
ὔζω I smell ade δδ- δὰ 

ὀρύσσω I dig ὥρυχα ὑρ-ώρυχα 


Obs. 2. The pluperfect sometimes takes a new augment on the 
initial vowel of the reduplication; thus, ἀκ-ήκοα, ἠἡκ-ηκόει. 

Obs. 3. This form of the verb frequently changes a long vowel 
or diphthong into a short or doubtful vowel in the third syllable; 
thus, ἀλήλεφα for ἤλειφα, and ἀλήλιμμαι for ἤλειμμαι, from ἀλείφω; 
ἀκήκοα for 7x00, from ἀκούω. ᾿ 

ἢ. Rule, The simple augment is confined to the indicative 
mood ; the reduplécation remains in all the moods. 
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225.—§ 91. II. THE TERMINATIONS. 


1, The TERMINATIONS are,parts of the verb added immediately 
to the tense-root, and which, by their changes, serve to distinguish 
the voices, moods, numbers, and persons. These are different in 
the two conjugations. 

2. The terminations in the first conjugation consist of two 
parts—the mood-vowel, and final letters. 

The mood-vowel distinguishes the mood and connects the final 
letters with the tense-root. The final letters distinguish the voices, 
numbers, and persons. 

3. The mood-vowel is the first letter of the termination, and in 
the indicative, is always short or doubtful except in the lst and 
2d pluperfect, which has always #—in the subjunctive, it is al- 
ways long—in the optative, always a diphthong. 

4, The final letters are of two classes,— Primary and Second- 
ary ; the former are used in the indicative mood in the primary 
tenses, and the latter, in the secondary (199-3). Also, the pri- 
mary final letters are always used in the subjunctive mood, and 
the secondary in the optative. . 


226. TABLE OF FINAL LETTERS, 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


Primary. Secondary. 
1. 2, 8. 1, 2. 8. 
Sing. 0 us é Sing. 9%, M4y—, ¢ -- 
Dual. --- tov τὸν | Dual. --- coy τῇ» 
Plural. μὲν te ψεσι Plural. μὲν te ψ, σαν», BY 
MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, 
Primary. . Secondary. 
1 2. 3. 1 2. 3. 


Sing. por oar ται Sing. μὴν oo τὸ 
Dual. μεϑὸν σϑὸν σϑὸν | Dual. petov σϑὸν σϑὴην 
Plural. peta ote νται | Plural. peda ots ντὸ 


5. The mood-vowels and final letters combined form -the ter- 
mination in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods through 
the whole verb, except in the perfect and pluperfect, middle and 
passive, which, having no mood-vowels, annex the final letters im- 
mediately to the root. 

The following table shows the mood-vowels and final letters, 
both separate and combined. 
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927. ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Primary. 
Present and Future. 
Mood-vowels and final letters separate. The same combined. 
Sing. 0-0 8-ις δ, 0 ag δὶ 
Dual. — © 8-τον ὃ-τον | -- 870» tov 
‘Plural ο-μὲν &-TE o-vtot | Omey τὲ ουσι(») 
First and Second Perfect. 
Sing. α- α-ς & % ας ὃ 
Dual. — ατὸ  a-toy | — aroy «ator 
Plural. ἀ-μὲν α-τὲ -»τσι | Amey ατὲ ασι 
Secondary. 
Imperfect and Second Aorist. 
Sing. 0-» δ- ὃ- ov ὃς ε(») 
Dual. — &-TOV ἔην |-- stoy ἕτην 
Plural. ο-μὲν 8-τ8 0-» ομὲν gT8 ov 
First Aorist. 
Sing. a@- α-ς &- OL ας 8 
Dual. — α-τον a-tyy | — azov ἄτην 
Plural. o-par O-T8 α-ν μὲν ats ay 
First and Second Pluperfect. 
Sing. &-» δι-ς &l- ew big δι 
Dual. --- δι-:0} si-tyy =| — gizoy εἴτην 
Plural. a-pev El-TE δί-σὰν | yey atte ἑισὰ»ν 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
All the Tenses. 


Sing. 0-0 ητις ητι: a us if 


Dual. — η-τὸ» η-τὸν» -- yt ov qtoy 
Plural. o-pev η-τε ὥ-γτσι | omer ye oot 


OPTATIVS MOOD. 
All the Tenses except the First Aorist. 


Sing. Οὐτ-μὲ οἱ-ς οι- oust ou οι 

᾿ ? , 
Dual. — Ol-T0” oi-tyy | — oivoy οἰτῆν» 
Plural. οὐ- μὲν Ol-té ot-ev orev οιἵἷδι υ οιδν 


The First Aorist Optative has a: instead οὗ ον for its mood-vowels. 
ὁ. In this table the indicative mood-vowel 0, and the subjunc- 
tive ὦ, combining with the final letter -o makes ὦ: and with 
-ytot they make ovot and wot; ὃ 6, Rules 8, 16, and 18. 
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228. MIDDLE AND PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Primary. 

Present and Futures, 


Mood-vowels and final letters separate. The same combined. 
Sing. o-pos E-CaL = ETL ομαι ῃ (1) ETO 
lnal. ὄ-μεϑον s-o8ov εἰσϑὸν | dustor ecdor ecbtos 
Piural. d6-ueOa 8σϑὲ o-vtae | ὄμεϑα εσϑὲ ονται 
Secondary. . 
Imperfect and Second Aorist Middle. 
Sing. ὅ-μην 8-σὸ ξ-τὸ ouny ov(7) το 
Dual. ὄ-μεϑον e-ctov ἔσϑην | ὄμεϑον εσϑὸν ἔσϑην 
Plural. 6-us80a eo8e ο-ντο ὄμεϑα εσϑε orto 
First Aorist Middle. 
Sing. a&-pny 00 a-t0 μην = oo aro 
Dual. a-petor a-cOov ἄ-σϑην | ἄμεϑον acdor aodry 
Plural. ὥ-μεϑα α-σϑὲ a-vro | ἄμεϑα ασϑὲ uvTO 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
All the Tenses. . 
Sing. ὠ-μαι N-ORL η-ται cpus ῃ (7) ηται 
Dual. ὠ-μεϑοὸν η-σϑον η-σϑὸν | wmedor yotor ησϑον 
Plural. ὦ-μεϑα η-σϑὲ ω-νταᾶι  ὥμεϑα rots Cove cel 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Futures, also 2d Aorist Middle. 

Sing. oi-uyy ooo —ot-t0 otuny οιο (7) οιτο 
Dual. οὐμεϑον οὐσϑὸον οἴ-σϑην | οἰμεϑον odor οἰσϑὴν 
Plural. οὔμεϑα orcs orto | οἰμεϑα ora Be ozo 

The First Aorist Optutive has a: instead of ον for its mood-vowels, 


7. In the second person singular, eo, in combining, elides o, 
leaving eat, and then contracts the concurrent vowels into ἢ (116, 
Exc. 3). So also σὰν becomes nat, and then y (116, R. viii). 
So eso becomes 80, contracted ov (116, R. ii); aco becomes ao, 
contracted (116, R. vii. 1); and ooo, eliding o, becomes ovo, 
without contraction. 

8. In the passive voice, the perfect and pluperfect have no 
mood-vowels, but annex the final letters (which in this case are 
_the terminations) immediately to the root, 270-10. Also, the 
first and second aorists, in the indicative, as a termination prefix 
7, and, in the optative, e, to the secondary final letters of the 
active. voice, as will be seen in the table, 231. 

9. The final letters and mood-vowels of the imperative, infini- 
tive, and participles, will be seen combined in the following tables. 
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§ 92. TABLES OF TERMINATIONS. 
229.—I. ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. 
Primary Tenses. 
Pres. and Fut. Ist and 2d Perfect. 

5. ὦ -a&g -& ὰ ag -ἃ 
D. -etov -ἕτο» «ατον -ατὸν 
Ῥ, -ομὲν -ete -ovot | -αμὲν -ate -ασι 

Secondary Tenses. 

Imperf. and 2d Aor. 1st and 2d Pluperfect. Ist Aor. 
S.-ov - -€ “LY -τξῖς -ι “8 -ας -8 
Ὁ. «ὅτὸν -ἔτῃν “EIT OY -δίτην ~ATOY -ἅτην 
P. -ομὲν -ete -ὉῸν “ELEY ~ELTE -δισὰν | -αμὲν -ατὸ -αν 

. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
> ose The same as first | The same as first 
. -τον -yTOV 
column. column. 
P. -coer -478 -ωσι 
OPTATIVE. 
S. -oyss τοῖς τοι The same as first |“ "4S τῶν 
D. -OlTOY -οἰτῇν 1 -αἰτὸον -αἰτὴν 
column. 
P.-onev -o1we -οἷν | ~OULEY -OUTE -αιδν 
IMPERATIVE. 
S. - -ἔτω Ὃν -ἄτω 
D. -etov -ἔτων | The same as first «ατὸν -aTOY 
P. -τε -ἔχωσαν column. | are -ἄτωσαν, 
or -όντων or -ἄντων 
INFINITIVE. 
“ey | -ναι | -cee 
PARTICIPLES. 
N. -ων -ουσὰ -ον -0¢ -ου -0¢0 |-ag -«ασὰ -αν 
.G. -οντὸς -οὔσης, ὅτο. -ὅτος -viag -ότος | -αντος -ἄσης -αντὸς 


Obs. In this table, the terminations in the first column belong to the 
present, imperfect indicative, future, and 2d aorist; all those in the 
2d, to the firat and second perfect and pluperfect ; and all those in the 
3d, to the 1st aorist. 
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230.—II. MIDDLE VOICE, 


INDICATIVE. 


Primary Tenses. 


MIDDLE AND PASSIVE. 


Pres. and Fut. 
S. -opou -ῇ 
D. -ὀμεϑον -εσθον 
P. -όμεϑα -εσϑε 


8. -“ὁμην του 
Ὁ. -ὄμεθον -εσϑον 
P. -όμεϑα -ὃσϑε 


S. a | 
D. -copedov -σϑον 
Ῥ. -ὥμεϑα -ησϑε 


S. -οἰμην τοιὸ 
1. -οἰμεῦον -οἰσϑον 
Ρ 


. τοίμεϑα -οισϑε 
S. σου 
D. -eofov 
P. -eobs 
«σθαι 


Ν. -ομενος -ομένη 


-δζαι 
-«8σθον 
“OVE OU 


Secondary Tenses. 


Imperfect and 2d Aorist. lst Aorist. 
-ὅτο -ἄμην -ῶ -ατὸ 
4 , 
-“ἐσθὴν» -ἄμεϑον» -ασϑον -ἀσϑὴν 
-ovto | -ἄμεϑα -ασϑε «αγτὸ 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
“EO 
-ησϑον The same as first column. 
=COVT OL ~ 
OPTATIVE. 
τοῖο | -αἰμην. -αιὸ -CUTO 
’ [4 
-οἰσϑην | -αἰμεϑον -αισϑὸον -αἰσϑὴν 
-owro | -αἰμεϑὰ -αισϑεὲ -awto 
IMPERATIVE. 
-eo 0a -αἱ -ἄάσϑω 
-ἐἔσϑων -ασϑον -ἄσϑων 
[4 , 
-«ἐσϑωώσαν -ασϑε -ἀασθωσαν» 
INFINITIVE. 
| -ασϑαι 
ΡΑΚΤΙΟΙΡΙΕΒ, 
“μενον | -ἄμδνος -ἀμένη -ἄμενον 
. , 
-ομένου | -αμένου -ἀμένης -ἀμένου 


G. -ομένον -ομένης 


Obs. In this table of the middle voice, the terminations of the 
perfect and pluperfect are omitted, being the same throughout 
as those of the perfect and pluperfect passive on the next page. 


§ 92. 


Ist and 9d Aorista, 


-ἧς 
“TOV 
-4t& 


ΒΕ. 


-εἶσα 
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231.—Ill. PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Primary Tenses. 
PASSIVE AND MIDDLE. 
Perfect. 
S. μαι «σὰν τται 
1). -μεϑὸν -o8ov -σϑὸν 
P. -μεϑα -σϑε TOL 
Secondary Tenses. 
Pluperfect. 
S. -μὴν» -00 -€0 -ἢν 
1). -μεϑὸν -σσϑον -σϑὴην 
D. -μεϑὰ -σῦε -γτὸ -ημὲν 
SUB/UNCTIVE. 
S.-uévog ὦ ἧς τῷ 
Ὁ. -μένω τον ἧτον 
P. -μένοι ὦμεν ἦτε ὦσι -ὦμεν 
UPTATIVE. 
S. -μένος δἴην εἴης εἴη -εἴην 
1).-μέγω εἴητον εἰήτην 
P -μένοι κἴημεν εἴητε εἴησαν -εἴημεν 
IMPERATIVE. 
8. -60 -σϑω 
D. -otov -otov 
P. -σϑὲ -σϑωσὰαν 
INFINITIVE, 
«σϑαι | 
PARTICIPLES. 
M. FE. N. M. 
N. -μένος -μενῇ -μένον -εἰς 
6. -μένου -μένης “μένου -ἐντος 


For the terminations of the present, imperfect, Ist, 


-εἰσὴς 


4 
“THY 
τῆσαν 


-δἴη 
-διήτην 
-εἴησα». 


, 
-ἥτων 
-ἥτωσαν 


N. 
[Δ 
-ἔν 
-ἕντος 


9d, and 3d 


futures of the passive voice, see the terminations in the first column 


of the table on the preceding page. 


bt 
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232 -ϑ 93. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN MUTE 
AND PURE VERBS. 


1. Each tense consists of its proper root, and 
tense-ending, together with the augment prefixed 
in the augmented tenses. 


Obs. 1. The 2 future passive and 2 aorist add the tense-end- 
ings to the second root, the 2 perfect and 2 pluperfect active,to - 
the third root, and all others to the first. 

Fixe. Τρέπω, ἐρέφω, and στρέφω, in the perfect and _ Pluper- 
fect. passive, have the second root. Φεύγω and χεύϑω, in the 2 
perfect active, have sometimes the first, instead of the third root. 
[éunw, κλέπτω, τρέπω, λέγω, and τρέφω, in the perfect and plu- 
perfect active, change e of the first root into o. 

2. The tense-endings consist of the tense-signs (218) and ter- 
minations united ; and when there is no tense-sign, the termina- 
tion alone is also the tense ending, as exhibited in the following 
table. 

TABLE OF TENSE-ENDINGS. 


Tense. Active. - Middle. Passive. 

1 Future, -o- (liq. -e@) © -σομαι (lig. -ξομαι) -ϑήστ-ομαι 

2 Future, —— -ἤσ-ομαι 
. 1 Aorist, -σ-α (lig. -«) -σ-άμην (lig. -άμην) -ϑ-η» 

2 Aorist, -ον -ὁμην ἢν 

Perfect, -κ-α, or “-α, 235, Β.1. -μαι -μαι 

Pluperf. -x-euv, or - -δὶ» -μην “many 

2 Perfect, -a —— 

2 Pluperf. -ew 

Fut.-Perf. or Paulo-post-future -σ-όμαι --σ-ομαι 


233.—GENERAL RULES. 


Rue 1. The imperfect is formed from the pre- 
sent by prefixing the augment and changing ὦ 
into ov, and μας intO όμεην; 88, τύπτω, ἔτυπτον, 
τύπτομαε, ἐτυπτόμην.---- 

Rute 2. All tenses except the present and im- 
perfect, add the tense-endings to the proper root 
(232, Obs. 1), and prefix the augment in the pre- 
terite tenses, as follows: 
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234.—SPECIAL RULES FOR EACH TENSE. 


1. Active Voice. 

Future. Add ow to the 1st root. 

1 Aorist. Prefix the augment, and add -σὰ to the Ist root. 

2 Aorist. Prefix the augment, and add -ο» to the 2d root. 

Perfect. | Augment, reduplicate, and add -xa or -& to the Ist root, 
235, R. 1.. 

Pluperf. Augment, reduplicate, repeat the augment, and add 
-xew or -ety to the Ist root. 

2 Perf. |Augment, reduplicate, and add -a to the 3d root. 

2 Pluperf. Augment, reduplicate, repeat the augment, and add 
-siv to the 8d root. 


2. Middle Voice. 
Future. Add -copes to the 1st root. 
1 Aorist. Prefix-the augment, and add -σάμην to the 1st root. 
2 Aorist. Prefix the augment, and add -όμῃν to the 2d root. 
The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future-perfect, are the same as ἴῃ 

the Passive Voice. 

8. Passive Voice. 
1 Future. Add -ϑήσομαι to the 1st root. 
2 Future. Add -ἥσομαε to the 2d root. . 
1 Aorist. Prefix the augment, and add -ϑην to the 1st root. 
2 Aorist. Prefix the augment, and add -y to the 2d root. 
Perfect. Augment, reduplicate, and add -μαι to the Ist root. 
Pluperf. Augment, reduplicate, repeat the augment, and add 

᾿ς «μὴν to the Ist root. 

Fut. Perf. Augment, reduplicate, and add -σομαι to the 1st root. 


235.—§ 94. SPECIAL RULES FOR MUTES. — 


Rutz 1. When the characteristic is a #-mute or 
a x-mute, the perfect active is formed by adding 
να, and the pluperfect by adding --ev; all 
others add -xa, -xew (218, Obs. 2, 3); thus, 
λείπω Root λείπ- perf. Ag-Aewn--o combined λέλειφα 
pluperf. ἐλε-λείπ: -ew ἐλελείφειν 
πλέκω Root πλεκ- perf. mé-mhen- -α πέπλεχα 
pluperf. ἐπε-πλέκ: -εἰν ἐπεπλέχειν 
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Rexx 2. When the characteristic is a r-mute, 
it is rejected before a consonant in the active and 
the middle voice, and changed into o in the pas- 
sive; thus, 


Active, nado, Root πείϑ- Fut. πείσω Ῥϑιὲ πέπεικα 
Middle, ᾿ς Fat. πείσομαι 1 Aor. ἐπει-σάμην 
Passive, 1 fut. πεισ-τϑήσομαι 1 Aor. ἐπείσ-ϑην pert. πέπεισ-μαι 


Exc. The z-mute is rejected in the passive also, when it comes 
before σ (44-8); as, πέπεισαι for. πέπειϑσαι, or after a liquid ; 
as, πέρϑ-ω, 1 future passive ΄περ-ϑῆσομαι, perfect πέ “περ-μαι. 
Also, a n-mute, after a liquid, is rejected before was; as, τέρπ-ο, 
perfect passive 8-780 Het 


Obs. Πεύϑω, σεύω, τεύχω, and χέω (2 39-2), have v instead 
of ev before a consonant in the passive ; as, πυσ-ϑήσομαι, συσ-ϑὴσ- 
ομαι (240, R. 2), &e. ; φεύγω has either v or δὺυ ; aS, πέφυγ-μαι, 
or πέφευγοεμαι. 


236.—§ 95. METHOD OF FORMING THE TENSES. 
1. Tio, I honour. 


This verb, requiring no insertion or change of letters for the 
sake of euphony, affords the simplest example for showing the 
formation of tenses. A second and third root (zt), and the 
tenses formed from them, are here assumed, though they do not 
exist in the verb, to show the manner in which these tenses are 


formed. 

Active. Middle. Passive. 
Pres, zi-00 τίρομαι τίομαι 
Imp. ἔσιον ἐπι-ὅμην ἐτι-ὅμην 
Fut. ti-0-0 τίσομαι τι-θήσ-ομαι 
2 Fut. τι-ἤσ-ομαι 
.1 Aor. ἔστισ-α ἐτισ-άμην ἐπτί ϑιην 
2 Aor. ἔτι-ον ἐτι-ὁμην ἐπίην 
Perf. τέτικ-α τέτιμαι τέτιμαι 
Pluperf. ἐ-τε-τί-κ-ξιν ἐτετίμην ἐ-τε-τύμην 
2 Perf. τέπεα 
2 Pluperf. ἐτε-τίτειν , 
P. P. Fut. Z8-Ti-0-Ofon τοτί σ-ομαι 
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The following examples fall under 235, Rule 1. They are 
exhibited with the parts divided, and then combined, to show the 
effect of the rules of euphony, § 6, in combining the parts. It 
will be a profitable exercise for the pap to apply these rules for 
every change. 

2. The characteristic a z-mute. 
λείπω, I leave. 
Roots, 1. λδιπ-, 2. λισε-, 8. λοισ-. 


ACTIVE VOICE, 


Parts divided. Parts combined. 


Pres, Asin-oo λείπω 
Imperf. ἔ-λείπ-ον ἔλειπον 
Fut. λείπ-σ-ὦ λείψω 
‘1 Aor. ἔ-λειπ-σ-ἃ ἔλειψα 
2 Aor. &-Aa7e-ov | ἔλιπον 
Perf. é-Lein--c λέλειφα 
Pluperf. ἐ-λε-λείπ- -εἰν ἐλελείφειν 
2 Perf. λέλοιπ-α λέλοιπα 
2 Pluperf. ἐ-λε-λοίπ-ειν ἐλελοίπειν 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
Pres. λείπ-ομαι λείπομαι 
Impert. &-1 ειπ-όμην ἐλειπόμην 
Fut. λείπ-σ- ὁμαι λείψομαι 
1 Aor. ἐλειπ-σ-ώμην ἐλευψάμην 
2 Aor. ἐλιπ-όμην ἐλιπόμην 
Perf. λέλειποεμαι λέλειμμαι 
Pluperf. ἐ- -λελείπ-μην ἐλελείμμην 
P. P. Fut. λε-λείπ-σ-ομαι λελείψομαι 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. λείπ-ομαι λείπομαι 
Imperf. &-Léwre-Ouyy ἐλειπόμην 
Fut. λειπ-ϑήσ-ομαι λειφϑήσομαι 
2 Fut. λιπ-ήῆσ- ομαι λιπήσομαι 
1 Aor. ἐ-λείπ-ϑ-ην ἐλείφϑην 
2 Aor. ἐλίπ-ην ἐλίπην 
Pert. λέλειπ-μαι λέλειμμαι 
Pluperf. ἐ- ἐ"λελείπ- μην ἐλελείμμην 
P. P. Fut. λε-λείπ-σ- ομαι λελείψομαι 
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3. The characteristic a x#-mute. 


πλέκω, I fold. 


Roots, 1. wiex-, 2. πλακ-, 3. πλοκ--. 


Pres. 
Imperf. 
Fut. 

1 Aor. 
2 Aor. 
Perf. 
Pluperf. 
2 Perf. 


2 Plupertf. 


Pres. 
Imperf. 
Fut. 

1 Aor. 

2 Aor. 
Perf. 
Pluperf. 
P. Ῥ. Fut. 


Pres. 
Imperf. 
Fut. 

2 Fut. 

1 Aor. 

2 Aor. 
Perf. 
Pluperf. 
P. P. Fut. 


ACTIVE VOME. 


Parts divided. 


πλέχ-ω 
Υ͂ 
ἔ-πλεχ-ον 
πλέχκ-σ- ὦ 
2 
ὃ-πλεχ-σ- 
» 
ἔ-πλαχ-ον 
¢€ 
GTE-TEL.EX-~ -O 
4 eo ς 
ἐ-πε-πλὲχ- -εἰ» 
πε-πλοχιὰ 


3 ὔ 
ἐ-πε-πλοχ- ει» 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


πλέκομαι 
ἐπλεκ-όμην 
πλέχ-σ-ομαι 
ἐ-πλεκ-σ-άμην 
ἐ-πλαχ-όμην 
πέ-πλ expat 
ἐ-πε-πλέ: ἔχ- μὴν 
πε-πλέχ-σ-ομαι 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


πλέκ-ομαι 
ἐπλεκ-όμην 
πλεκ-ϑήσ-ομαι 
πλακ-ἤσ-ομαι 
ἐπλέκϑεην 
ἐ-πλάκ-ην 
πέ-πλ ἐχτμαι 
ἐπε-πλέχ- μην 
πε-πλέκ-σ-ομαι 


6 


Parts combined. 


πλέκω 
ἔπλεκον 
σπλέξω 
ἔπλεξα 
ἔπλακον 
πέπλεχα 
ἐπεπλέχειν 


᾿ς gtenhoxa 


ἐπεπλόκειν 


πλέχομαι 
ἐπλεκόμην 
πλέξομαι 
ἐπλεξάμην 
ἐπλακόμην 
πέπλεγμαι 


ἐπεπλέγμη» 
πεπλέξομαι 


πεπλέξομαι 
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πείϑω, I persuade. 


This verb has the first root wa, the second m@, the third 
novo, and its characteristic being a z-mute, it comes under 235, 


§ 96, 


4, The characteristic a r-mute. 


Rule 2. . 
Active. Middle. Passive. 
Pres. πείϑ-ὦ + χεΐϑ-ομαι πείϑ-ομαι 
Imp. ἔπειϑ-ον ὃ πειϑ-όμην ὃ πειϑ-όμην 
Fut. πεί-σ-ω πεί-σ-ομαι πεισ-ϑήσ-ομαι 
2 Fut. πιϑ-ήσ-ομαι 
1 Aor. ἔ-πει-σ-α ἐπει-σ-άμην ἐ πείσ-ϑ-ην 
2 Aor. ἔπιϑ-ον ἐπιϑ-όμην ἐπίϑεην 
Perf. πέ-πει-κ-α , πέ- πεισ-μαὶ πέ-πεισ-μαι 
Pluperf. ἐ πε-πείκ-διν ἐ-πδ-πείσμην ἐ-πε-πείσ- μην 


2 Perf. πέτποιϑ-α 
2 Pluperf. ἐ-πε-ποίϑ-ειν 
P. P. Fut. 


πε-πείστομαυ πες-πεί-σ-ομαι 


896. SPECIAL RULES FOR PURE VERBS. 
237.—N.B. In the rules for the Moods and Tenses of verbs, 
let it be remembered, that— 
The three short vowels, a ὃ Oo 
have their own long, ἢ ἢ ὦ 
and their own diphthongs, a «& Οἱ 
238.—Ruts 1. Verbs in gw, ἕω, and dw, change 
the short vowel into its own long before a conso- 
nant; as, 
φιλέω, Root φιλε, fut. φιλήσω, perf. πεφίληκα, &c. 
239,— EXCEPTIONS. 


1. aw after e or ὁ, retains «; and haw and oan 
after a vowel; as, ἑάω, ἑώσω ; κοπεάω, χοπε- 
acu; γελάω, γελάσω. 


Likewise dissyllables in ἄὼω which do ποῦ pass into nyt; as, κλάω, 
κλάσω. But those which pass into μὲ have ἢ, except φϑάω. 
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The following also retain @; viz. ἀχροάομαι, netto, δαμάω, 
κρεμάω, and ὑφάω; διφάω has @ or 7. 

2. Ten in ἕω retain 8: viz. ἀκέω, ἀλέω, ἀρκέω, ἕω, ἐμέω, νεικέω, 
ξέω, ὀλέω, τελέω, τρέξω. . 

Likewise those which form new presents in γνύω, PULL, and 6x0; 
as, ἑνγύω and ἕννυμι from & ἕω, ἀρέσκω from ἀρέω; retain 8, 
Sizteen in ἕω have 8 or VE viz. αἰδέομαι, αἰνέω, ἀκέομαι, ἀλφέω, 
ἀχϑέομαι, δέω, καλέω, κηδέω, χρρέω, μαχέομαι, ὀζέω (0Cw), 
ποϑέω, πονέω, στερέ (Ds pope, φρονέω; besides a few others 

seldom used : as, κοτέω, βλέω, χορέω. 

Siz in ἕω have Ev ; VIZ. πνέω, πλέω, χέω, ῥέω, T flow ; ϑέω, 1 
run ; and veo, IT swim; but ῥέω, L speak ; ϑέω, I place ; 
and véo, I spin, have Ns 

3. In primitive verbs, ow retains 0; such as, ἀρόω, Boo, £000, 
0400, ὀνόω. Likewise those which form others in γύω and 
oxw, have 0; but those which pass into apt, have a; except 
δίδωμι, which has ὁ in the 1 fut, and 1 ΒΟΥ, passive ; 88, dot; 
σομαι, ἐδόϑην. 

4. The anomalous verbs καίω and χλαίω change αε into av; as, 
χαίω, fut. καύσω; κλαίω, κλαύσω. 

δ. “Ἵἱρέω, εὑρόω, and σχέω (for ἔχω), retain 8 before ϑ' only ; 
as, αἱρήσω, αἱρεϑήσομαι, αἰρέϑην, αἵρημαι, &e. 


240.—RvLE 2. Pure verbs which have ε, or a 
doubtful vowel, or a diphthong before a conso- 
nant, in the active and the middle voice, insert o 
before a consonant in the passive; as, 


Perf. Act. 1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. Perf. Pass. 
ἀλέτω ἤλεικα ἀλεσ-ϑήσομαι ἢλέσ-ϑην ἤλεσ-μαι 


γελάτω γεγέλ a-na γελασ-ϑήσομαι ἐγελάσ-ϑην γεγέλασ-μαι 
πρί- co πέ πρυχὰ πρ ἰστϑήσομαι ἐπρίσ-ϑην πέπρισ-μαι 
ἀν ὕω Ἢ γυ-κα ἀνυσ-ϑίσομαι 7 Ἰ»ὕσ-ϑην ἤνυσ-μαι 


«παύω πέπαι-κα παισ-ϑῆσομαι ἐπαΐσ-ϑην πέπαισ-μαι 
[2 
κλαίω κέχλαυ-κα “»λαυσ-ϑήσομαι ἐκλαύσ-ϑην κέκλαυσ μαι 
So also verbs in eo, εύω, ofa, and ove. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


241.—To this rule there are many exceptions ; as, 

1, Five which have δ before a consonant do not insert δ; viz. 
αἰνέω, αὐχέω, ἐμέω, ἐρέω, ὀλέω. 

2. hight which have a; viz. ἀχροάομαι, ϑεάομαι, ἰάομαι, κο- 
ψιάω, ὁράω, πειράομαι, περάω, φωράω. 
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8. One which has ¢; viz. cic. 

4. Eleven which have v; viz. ἀρτύω, βρύω, δύω, ϑύω, ἱδρύω, 
κωκύω, κωλύω, λύω, μηνύῳ, pve, τρύω. 

5. Seven which have ev; viz. deve, γεύω, νέω (νεύσω), πνέω 
(πνεύσω), ῥέω (ῥεύσω) σεύω, χέω (χεύσο). . Also many verbs 
in eve, derived from nouns; as, βασιλεύω. 

6. One which has ov; viz. Loven, as, λουϑήσομαι, ἄτα. 

7. Fourteen verbs sometimes insert o before a consonant in the 
passive voice, and sometimes not; viz. ἀρύω, δράω, ζέω, 
Ele ἄω, καίω, κεράω, κνάω, κορέω, μνάω, μηρύω, ὀνόω, παύω, 
χραύω, ψάω. 


942. -ὐυτ 8. Verbs in ὅω, forming verbs in 
με, insert o before a consonant in the passive voice ; 
as, γνῶμε, γνωσθήσομαε, KC. | 

Except στρώννυμι from στρόω, and δίδωμε from δόω, which 
have στρωϑήσομαι, δοϑήπομαι, ὅτο. 


FORMING THE TENSES OF PURE VERBS. 


243.—The following example shows the method of forming 
the tenses in pure verbs. With few exceptions, having no second 
root (216), they have no 2d future, or 2d aorist; and. in the ac- 
tive voice, no 2d perfect, or 2d pluperfect. 


Active. . Middle. Passive. 
Pres. “τιμάτω τιμά-ομαι τιμά-ομαι 
Imperf. ἐ-τίμα-ον ἐτιμα-όμην ἐπτιμα-όμην 
Fut. τιμή-σ-ὦ τιμήςσ-ομαι τιμη-ϑήστ-ομαι 
1 Aor. ἐπτιμη-σ-α ἐτιμη-σ-άμην ἐτιμη ϑτην 
Perf. τεττίμ “κα τεπίμγμαι TET -μαι 
Pluperf. ἐτε-τιμή- κεν ἐπτε-τιμη-μην ἐ-τε-τιμ- μην 
P. P. Fut. τε-τιμη-σ-ομαι τε-τιμη-σ-ομαι 


ὃ 97. LIQUID VERBS. 


244.—Liquid verbs differ from mute and pure 
verbs in forming some of the tenses, as will ap- 


pear by the following— 


we 
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SPECIAL RULES. 


1. The future active and middle shortens the 
root, if it cqgieins a diphthong, by rejecting the 
last of the two vowels; and instead of ow and 
Gouat, adds é@ and ἕομαε, contracted ὦ and ov- 
plat; as, 


Verb. RB. Fut. Act. Fut. Mid. 

, , ~ ᾽ ~ 
μένω μὲν με»-ξῶ contr. PEY-00, PED-E ομαᾶι contr. μεν-ουμαι 
TEV TEL Ss TSY-EDW TEV-W, TEP-EOMCL τεν-ουμαι 

a yd ow , ~ 
φαίνω gay pavr-eo φα»-ὦ, Pavy-Eoucs φανγοουμαι 


2. The first aorist active and middle lengthens 
the short root of the future by changing « into 
ez, and lengthening the doubtful vowels; and in. 
stead of σα and cauyy, adds ἃ and auny; as, 


Verb. Fut. 1 Aor. Act 1 Aor. Mid 
μένω μὲε»-ἕω ἔμειν-α ἐ-μειν-ἄμην 
Teva ὁ. τεν-ἔω ἔ-τειγ-α ἐ-τειν- μην 
qaiveo φα»-ὅω ἔφᾶν-α ἐ-φᾶν-άμην 


Rem. The Attics often change ἃ into 7; as, ἔφηνα, ἐφηράμην. 


8. The perfect and pluperfect active, and all the 
the passive voice, except the present and imper- 
fect, add the tense-endings to the second root; as, 
Verb. 2.R. Perf. Act. 1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. P. Perf. P. 
σπείρω, oma, ἔσσπαρ-κα, σπαρ-ϑήσομαι, ἐ-σπάρ-ϑην, ἔσπαρ-μαι 
φαίνω, par, πέ-φαγ-κα, φαν-ϑήσομαι, ἐ-φάν-ϑην, πέ-φαμ-μα 

Exe. Verbs in uw form the perfect and pluper 
fect active and the 1 future, 1 aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect passive, from the first root by interpos- 
ing 7 before the tense-endings; as, 

Verb. 1R. Perf. Act. 1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
vino 9p »ρϑερέμτιηκα νεμ-η-ϑήσομαι ἐνεμ-ή-ϑην, ec 

So also, βάλλω and μένω. 
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Note. The tenses which interpose 7 are, probably formed regularly 
from obsolete forms in é; thus, WV. EMER, γεμήσω, γενέμηκα, ἄς, ; 
but while these tenses, formed in this way, have remained, the others 
have given place to the liquid forms now in use. See 250. 


4, Dissyllables in eva, cva, veo Mject v before 
a consonant; as, 
τείγω, THY; τέτα-κα, τα-ϑήσομαι, ἐπτά-ϑην, τέτα-μαι, ἄο. 


κρίνω, HOW-y κέκχρι-κα, κρι-ϑήσομαι, ἐ-κρί- θην, κέκρι-μαι. 
Dove, ϑυν-, τέτϑυ-κα, τυ-ϑήσομαι, ᾿ ἐ-τύ-ϑην, τέ-ϑυ-μαι. 


But κτείνω and πλύνω sometimes retain », sometimes not. 


245.—Obs. Verbs in ave and ὕγω commonly drop » before . 
the termination beginning with #, and insert o in its stead ; as, 
φαίνω, πλύνω, perf. pass. πέφασμαι, nenhvopot.—Lhey are in- 
flected thus : 


Singular, πέφασ-μαι πέφαν-σαι πέφαν-ται 
Dual, πεφάσ-μεϑον πέφαν-ϑον (54-17) πέφαν-ϑον 
Plural, Ὁ πεφάσ-μεϑα geqar-de | πεφασ-μένοι εἰσί(») 


Noite. Liquid verbs want the paulo-post-future tense. 


FORMING THE TENSES OF LIQUID VERBS. 


246.—The following examples show the method of forming the 
tenses of liquid verbs, according to the preceding rules. 


944.---- Στέλλω, I send. 
1R. στελ. 2 Β. σταλ. 38 RB. στολ. 

Active. Middle. Passive. 
Pres. στέλλ-ω στέλλεομαι στέλλ-ομαι 
Imperf. ἔστελλον ἐ στελλ-ύμην ἐστελλεόμην 
Fut. στελ-ἔ-ὦ, ὦ στελ-ἕ-ομαι, οὔμαι σταλ-ϑήσ-ομαι 
2 Fut. ‘> σταλ-ἤσ-ομαι 
lAor. ἔστειλ-α ἐ στειλ-άμην ἐστάλ-ϑ-ην 
2 Aor. ἔσταλ-ον ἐ-σταλ-ὁμὴν ὃ στάλ-ην 
Perf. ἔσσταλ-κο-α ἔσταλ-μαι ἔσταλεμαι 
Pluperf. ἐστάλ-κ-ειν ἐ-στάλ-μην ἐστάλ-μην 


2Perf. éorol-a 
2 Pluperf. ἐςστόλ-ειν ———. - 
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248.—- Paivw, I show. 
1R. paw. 2R. gar. 8 R. φην. 


Active. Middle. Passive. 
Pres _ Φαίν-ὦ φαίγ-ομαι φαΐ -ομαι 
Tmperf. é-qpauy- ov ἔ-φαι»- ὑμήν ἐφαιν-όμην 
Fot. φανψ-ἔ-ὦ, ὦ Pav-€-ouct, οὔμαι φα»-ϑήσ- ομαι 
2 Fut. φαν»-ἤσ-ομαι . 
1 Aor, ᾿ ἔφᾶν-α ἐ φᾶν-ἀμήν ἐ φάν-ϑιην 
2 Aor. ἔφᾶν-ον ἐ φᾶν-ὁμην ὁ φάν-ην 
Perf. _ MEPOy-K-O πέ- φασ-μαι πέφασ-μαι 


Plupertf. ἐπε-φάγ'κ-ειν ἐ-πε-φάσ-μην ἐ-πε-φάσ-μην 
2 Perf. πέφη»-α 
2 Pluperf. ἐ-πε-φη»-Ἔιν 
249.— Τείνω, I stretch. 
1R. ze, 2R.zav. 3 R. τον. 


Active. Middle. Passive. 

Pres. zeiv-co τείν-ομαι τείν-ομαι 
Imperf. ἔσειν-ον ἐτειν- μην ἐσπτειν-ὁμην 

. Fut. ZEV-E-0, ὦ τε»-ἔτομαι, οὔμαι ζα-ϑησ-ομαι 
2 Fut. ταν-ἡσ-ομαι 
1 Aor. ἔστειν- ἃ ἐτειν-ἄμην ἐπτά-ϑ-ην 
2 Aor. ἔταν-ον ἐταν-όμην ἐ-τάν-ην 
Perf. τέ-τα-κ-α τέτα-μαι τό-τα-μαι 
ῬΙυρο ἐ-τε-τά-κ-ειν ἐ-τε-τά-μην ἐ-το-τά-μην 
2 Perf. τέτον-α 


2 Pluperf. ἐττε-τόν-ειν 


250.—Népo, 1 distribute (244, Note). 
1R. ven. 2R. γαμ. 3 RK, vop. 


Active. Middle. Passive. 
Pres. ,γέμ-ω έμ-ομαι έμ-ομαι 
Imperf. | é-vep-ov ἐγεμ-όμην ἐνεμ-όμην 
Fut. VEU-E-CO, ὦ ψεμ-ἕτομαι, οὔμαι γεμ-η-ϑήσ-ομαι 
2 Fut. . γναμ- ἤσ-ομαι 
1 Aor. ἔγειμ-α ἐνειμ-άμην ἐνεμ-ή-ϑ:ην 
2 Aor. ἔνἄμεον ἐγαμ- ouny e-VO PHY 
Perf.  PEvE LT κ-α ,»ενέμ-ημαι “ενέμημαι 


Plupert. ἐνενψεμ-ῆ: κ-διν ἐ-νε-νεμ-ἡ-μῆ» ἐννε-γεμ-ἡ- μὴν 
2 Perf. ,“Ῥένομ-α 
2 Pluperf ἐννε-γόμ-διν 
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§ 98. CONTRACTED VERBS. 


251.—Verbs in -ἄω, -ἔω, and -ow, contract the concurrent 
vowels in the present and imperfect in all the voices, according 
to the general rules of contraction, 116. See paradigm, ὃ 100. 

All the concurrences of vowels to be found in these verbs, are 
the following ; viz. : 


1. Verbs in -άω, -ἄω, -αδ, -ἄο, -ἄη, -ἄξι, -ἄῃ, -ἄοι, -ἄου, = 8. 


contr. -ὦ, -α, -ὦ, -ἃὦ, -ᾧ, -Qy -@, -ὦὧι 

2. Verbs in -g00, -ἔω, -ξξ, -ἔο, -ἕἔη, -ἕἔξι, -ἔῃ, -ἔοι, -ἔου, = 8. 
contr. 0, -&, -OU, -ἢ,» τεῦ τῇ» -Ot, -Ov. 

8. Verbs in -60, -όω, -0& -00, -On, -όξι, -όῃ, -όοι, -ὄόου, = 8. 
’ contr. «ὦ, -OUV, -OV, -@, -Ol, -Ol, -Ol, -οὔ. 


Obs. 1. Of the above concurrent vowels (No. 2), dissyllables 
in ἕω contract only es and se; thus, wee, πλέειν, πλέξτε, &c., are 
usually contracted πλεῖ, πλεῖν, πλεῖτε, &e., but πλέω, πλέομεν, 
&c., are never contracted. Hxc. 4έω, to bind, commonly con- 
tracts all. 

Obs. 2. Four verbs in ἄω contract ae into 7, and ee into ἢ. 
These are Caw, πεινάω, διψάω, and χράομαι ; thus, 


Indic. ζάεις, Cae, ζάετον, ἔζαες, ἔζαε, &e. Inf Cass. 

contr. Cis, of, ζῆτον, ἔζης, ἔζη, «ζῇ», &e. 

And so of the others. 
252.—DORIO AND IONIO FORMS. 


Obs. 8. The Dorics, who in other cases use ἃ for 7, in verbs 
make use of ἡ, without ¢ subscript, instead of all contractions of 
aes and e&; as, ὁρῆ»ν for ὁρᾷν ; xoopiy for κοσμεῖν. Also, as 
was usually contracted by them into 7; as, τολμῆτε for τολμάξετε. 

The Ionic dialect often converts «, in verbs in a, into 8 ; as, 


ὁρέω, ὁρέομεν, for ὁράω, ὁράομεν ; χρέεται for χράεται. 
253.—HOMERIC FORM. 


Obs. 4. The Epic writers, on account of the metre, often insert 
the kindred long or short vowel before the contracted vowel ; as, 
ὁράειν, contr. ὁρᾷν, Poet. ὁράᾳν ; ὁράω, contr. ὁρῶ, Poet. ὁρόω. 
Participle fem. ἡβάουσα, contr. ἡβῶσα, Poet. ἡβώωσα, dc. 

This, from the frequency of its occurrence in Homer, is some- 
times called the Homeric form. 


- > -- ν--- -- 
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Note.—By a little attention to practice, and applying the rules 
(116) to the preceding contractions, a paradigm of contract verbs is 
unnecessary ; still a table of contract verbs is inserted in its place, 258, 
8100. 


254.—EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


1. The tense-rovt in the subjunctive (being the same as in the indica- 
tive, but without the augment), is to be prefixed to the “terminations” 
in the optative, imperative, infinitive, and participles. 

2. Whenever the accent (’) falls on the termination, it is marked in 
the following table in its proper place. When it does not fall on the 
termination, its place will be the third syllable from the end of the 
word, if the last syllable be short, or the diphthong as, which is con- 
sidered short. But if the last syllable be long, the accent will be on 
the syllable next the last ; as, τέτιφα, τετύφω, ce. 

3. In the perfect and pluperfect passive, the characteristic 7 in all 
the moods is put with the termination, to show the changes it undergoes 
by the laws of euphony, when combined with the initial consonant of 
the termination. In combining the root in these moods with the termi- 
nation, Rules 2, and 6, and 17 of ὃ 6, must be observed. See also § 101, 
10. But if the tables of terminations, 8 92, and the method of forming 
the tenses, § 93, are perfectly committed to memory, and rendered fa- 
miliar to the pupil by thorough drilling, it will hardly ever be neces- 
sary to take him into this table at all. 

_ 4, The numbers 1, 2, 8, &c., to be found in the following table, refer 
to the same numbers, § 101. 


N. B. By inspection of the table, it will be seen that the termina- 
tions of the subjunctive mood are the same in all the tenses, and those 
of the optative and imperative are ncarly the same in all, except in the 
1 aorist. Attention to this will greatly lessen the labour of committing 
the verb to memory. 


6* 
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255.—§ 99. L TABLE OF THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 
Tense-root. Terminations. 
L 2. 3. 
Pres. S. τύπτ -o, “ELS, στε 
D. - πετὸν, -ἜτΤῸνΡ, 
Ρ. σομεν, -ETE, -ουσι 
Imp. 85. ἔσχυπτ -ov, -es, -e,4 
D. -eTov, “ἔτην, 
P. ~OMEV, ETE, -OVe 
Fut. S. Thy -w, ~els, “εἰ, 
D. -€TOV, -€TOV, 
P. -omeyv, ~eTé, τουσι. 
1 Aor. Ss. ἔ-τυψ “a, “as, «εἰ 
Ὁ. κατον, -ἄτην, 
Ρ. σαμεν, -ατε, -αν. 
2 Aor. 8. é-rum -ov, -es, -6,4 
. -erov, -€rny, 
P. -OMEV, -ετε, τον. 
Perf. 5. τέ-τυφ -a, “as, τε, 
D. -ATOV, -ατον, 
P. “QUEV, -ATE, -ασι. 
Plup. 5. ἐ-τε-τύφ -eu, -εἰς, -ει, 
D. -eirrov, -elrny, 
P. σειμεν, -EITE, -εἰσαν». 
2Perf.S. τχτέ-τυπ -a, “as, τε, 
D. κατον, -ατον, 
Ρ. “αμεν, -ατε, -ασι. 
“Εἰ, “El, 


2Plup.S. ἐ-τε-τύπ -εἰν, 


P. 


“ELEY, ~ELTE, 


-e:tov, -elrny, 


"“€L0 av. 


T-root. 


τύπτ 


§ 99, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Terminations. 
1. 2. 3. 
-@. “5. "Ὦ» 
“7NTOV, “TOP; 
-ῶμεν, “NTE, -ὡσι. 


Wanting. 


“WHEY, 


“Ts 
“TOY, 
“RTE; 


“MSs 
“TOV, 
“TE, 


“NS; 
“τον, 
“NTE, 


. "Ὦ5» 


“TOY, 
“NTE, 


“ἢ " 
“ὝἼΤΟΡ, 
“Wet. 


“Ts 
“TOP, 
“dl. 


“7 νϑ 


“7TOV; 
"ὠσι.- 


99. 
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TABLE OF THE ACTIVE VOICE, CONTINUED. 


OPTATIVE. 
Terminations. 
1. 2. 3. 
count, -ots,) -οἱ 
κοῖτον, -oltny, 
κοιμεν, -OLTE, ~-OLEY. 
“Olfil, -O1S, Ol, 


-orTov, “οἰτην, 


“OLLEY, “OTE, ~OLEV. 

“αἰμι, “Gis, “αἱ, 
«αἰτον, -αἰτην, 

“αἰμεν 'y ταιτε, -αιέεν. 

Οἰμι, “OS, “Ol, 
-o:Toy, -oltny, 

“OLULEY, -OLTE, -OLEY. 

. - 6 

Olt, ols, “0, 


-orroy, -οἰτην, 
σοιμεν, -οῖίτε, τοῖεν. 


=. 


“Olt, “οι, “Οἱ, 
“οἶτον, -olrny, 


“OLMLEY, -OLTE, -οιεν. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Terminations. 
Q. 3. 


, 
-€, -ἔτω, 

4 
-ETOV, -ἔτων, 
-ere, -ἔτωσαν.3 


Wanting. 


-ov, -dTw, 
-aTov, -ἄτων, 
“ATE, -ἄτωσαν. 


-e, τἔτω, 
-€TOY, “ὅτων, 
“ere, -éTwoay. 


4 
-e, ~-éro, 
-ετον, -€Twy, 
᾿ / 
«ἐτωσαν. 


᾽ 
“Ε, “ETO, 
-erov, -ἔτων, 
«ἔτωσαν. 


etn 


INF. 


Term. 


“εἰν; 


“Ely. 


“al. 


‘4 
-e€yval. 


—_ 


PARTICIPLES. 


Terminations. 


M. 


N. -wy, 


F. N. 


“0U00, OV, 


G. -οντος, -ούσης, -ovTos, 


D. -οντι, 


-οὐσῃ, -οντι, &c. 


N. -wy, 


-οὔὐσα, “OP, 


G. -ovros, -ovons, -ovTos, 


Ὁ. -ovrt, -ovon, -owri, &e. 

N. “as, "aga, “ay, 

G. -avros, -ἄσης, -αντος, 

D.-ayrt, -dop, -αντι, ὅτα. 

N.-dy, τοῦσα, -dy, 

G. -ὄντος, -οὐσης, ὄντος, 

Ὁ. -όντι, -οὐσῃ, -ὄντι, &c. 

N.-ds, υἷα, -ds, 

G.-éros, -υἱας, -éros, 

D. «ὅτι, -vig, «ὅτι, &c. 

N. -és, “vias «ὁς, 

G. -dros, “vias, -éros, 
-vig, ὅτι. 


D. «ὅτι, 
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§ 99, 


256. II. TABLE OF THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 
Tense-root. Terminations. 
; 1. 9. 3. 
Pres.S. στύπτ -ομαι, = - 8 -eT al; 
D. -duedov, -εσϑον, -εσϑον, 
Ρ. -dueda, -εσϑε, -ονται. 
Imp. S. é-runr -duny, -ουβϑ -ετο, 
. «ὄμεδον, -εσϑον, -ἔσδην, 
P. -dueda, -εσδε, τοντο. 
Fat. 5. τύψ -ομαι, -78 “εται, 
D.. «ὄμεδον, -ecQov, -εσδὸον, 
Ῥ. -dueda, -εσδε, τονται. 
1ΑοΣ. 5. érup -άμην, -w8 κατο, 
D. -duedov, -ασϑον, -ἄσϑην, 
Ρ. -ἄμεϑα, -ασϑε, -αντο. 
QAor.S. ἐ-τυπ -όμην, -ουβ -ετο, 
Ὁ. -dueXov, -εσϑον, -écSny, 
P. -dueda, -εσϑε, -ovro. 
Perf. 5. τέ-τν -μμαι, -ψαι, -πται,19 
Ἄμεδον, τφδον, -Prov, 
P. “peda, -φϑε, -μμέρνοι εἰσί. 
10(5) 
Plup. 8. é-re-rb-puny, -ψο, -rro, 
D. ~HMEXOV, -PIOV, -φϑην, 
P. τμμεδα, -φϑε, -μμένοι ἧσαν. 
10(5) 
P.P.F.S. τε-τύψ -onar, -ἢ, τ-εται, 
D. -duedoy, -εσϑον,-εσϑον, 


P. -dueda, -εσϑε, -ovrat. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
T-root. Terminations. 
lL 9. 3. 


τύπτ -ωμαι, -y2 = -yrat, 
-ὦμεδον, -σδον, -σϑον, 
-«ὥὦμενα, -ἡσδε, - ὠνται. 


τύψ- 
Wanting. 


Thy -ωμαῖι, -ἢ} τηται, 
-ὦμεδϑοον, -ἡσδον,- σδον, 


-ώμεϑα, -ἡσϑε, -ὠνται. 


τύπ -ωμαι, -n® τηται, 
-ὦμεδον, -novov,-navov, 
«ὦμεϑα, -σδε, -ωὠνται. 


τε-τυ-μμένος ὦ ἧς, 9,1! 
«μμένω ——, ἧτον, ἧτον, 
«μμένοι ὦμεν, ἦτε, ὦσι. 


τε-τυψ- 
Wanting. 
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TABLE OF THE MIDDLE VOICE, CONTINUED. 


OPTATIVE. IMPERATIVE. INF. PARTICIPLES. 
Terminations. Terminations. | Term Terminations. 

1. 2. 3. 2. 3. M. F. Ν. 
-oluny, -0102 -oiro, |j-ovS -έσϑω, N. -ὄμενος, -ἢ, τον, 
-«οἶμεδνον, εοισδον, -οἰσϑην, -εσδον, -ἔσϑδων, [-εσϑαι.[ Ὁ. -ομένου, -ς, -ου, 
-oiueda, κοισϑὲ, -owro. |-ecde, -ἐσϑωσαν. Ὁ. -ομένῳ, -Ὦ» τῳ. 
«οἰμην, -o10,8 -οιτο, Ν. -όμενος, -ἢ, -ον, 
«οἶἰμεδον,. τοισϑον, -οἰσϑην, Wanting. -eoda:.|G. -ομένον, τῆϑ,-ου, 
-οἰμεδα, “οἱσϑε, -οἰντο. D. -ομένῳ, -Ἤ, -φ. 
-aluny, -08 -airo, |-at, -ἄάσϑω, N.-duevos, -ἢ, -ov, 
-alpedoy, -αισϑον,-αἰσϑην, -ασϑον, -άσϑων, |-acda:.|G. “αμένου, -S,-OU; 
-aiveda, “aigde, -aiwro. |-ασδὲε, -ἀσϑωσαν. "ταμένῳ, “Ty ~@- 
-oluny; -010,8 τοιτο, |-ov,8 -ἔσϑω, N. -όμενος, -7, τον, 
-ofueSov, -οἰσϑον, -οἰσϑην,  -εσϑον, -ἐἔσϑων, |-έσδαι. G. -ομένου, -7S,-0U, 
-olueda, -otc8e, -owro. [-εσϑε, -doSwoay. D.-opéve, -n, -y. 
-μμένος εἴην, ys, εἴη. |-po, -φϑω, Ν. -μμένος, -ἡ, -ο», 

[4 9 / 

«μμένω ——, εἴητον, εἰήτην, Φ ον», -prwy, -φϑαι. |G. τμμένου,-ς,που, 
«ΚἍμένοι εἴημεν, εἴητε, elnoay.|-Pve, -φϑωσαν. Ὁ. -μμένῳ, -ἢ,» -φ. 
-oluny, -010,5 τοιἴτο, Ν, -όμενος, -ἢ, -ov, 


«οίμεϑον, εοἰσϑον, -οἰσϑην, Wanting. -eodau.|G. -ομένου, -ns,-ov, 
«οἶμεϑα, “OlTDE, τοιρτο. Ὦ. -ομένῳ, -ἢ, -φ. 
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257. UI. TABLE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 
Terminations. 


1. 2. 3. 


Pres. 5. τύπτομαι, -p8 τεται, 
“όμεδϑον, -εσϑον,-εσδον, 
Ρ. -dueda, -εσϑὲε, τ-ονται. 


Tense-root. 


Imp. S. é-rurr -duny, -ov,8 -ετο, 
D -ὀμεδον, -εσδον, -ἐσϑην, 
Ρ. «όμεϑα, -εσϑε, -ovTO. 


1 Fut. 5. τυφϑήστομαι, -78 -erat, 
D. «ὁμεδον, -εσδον, -er dor, 
P. «ὀμεδα, -ETRE, -ονται. 


2Fut.S. τυπήστ-ομαι, -Ὦ τεται, 
«ὀμεδον, -εσϑον, -εσδον;, 
P. -dueda, -εσδὲε, -ονται. 


1 Aor. S. ἐ-τύφϑ -ν, -ϑ, “ἢ, 
Ὁ. ᾿ς «ἤτον», -ἧτην, 
Ῥ. . "Mev, -NTE, -τησαν. 


2 Aor. 5. ἐ-τύπ -ν, “1S, “ἢ, 
Ὁ. “TOV, -ἤτην, 
Ρ. μεν, τῆτε, «σαν. 


Perf. S. τε-τύ -μμαι, -ψαι, -πται,10 
D. τμμεϑον, -φϑον, -φϑον, 


Ρ. ommeda, -pde, «μμένοι εἰσί. 
10(5) 


Plup. 5. ἐ-τε-τύ-μμην, -ψο, -πτο, 
. “μμεδον, "φδον, -φϑην, 


Ρ. ~ppedsa, -φϑε, -μμένοι ἦσαν. 
10(6) 


P.P.F.S. τε-τύψτομαι, -Ὁ δ ὀ ὀὠ τεται, 
D. «ὄμεϑον, -εσϑον, “εσϑον, 
P. ~dueda, -εσϑε, -ονται. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Terminations. 


1. 2. 3. 


Tint -wpat, -7,8 τηται, 
«ὦμεδον, -ἡσδον,-σδον 
«ὦμεϑα, -NoSE -wyTat. 


T-root. 


τυφϑησ- 
Wanting. 
τυπησ- 
Wanting. 
τυφϑ-ῶ, “9S, ἢ» 
‘Tov, -ἥἣτον, 
«ὦμεν, FTE, -ὥσι. 
TUT «ὦ, iis, ' τῇ, 
«Ὦτον, -7TOoP, 
«ὦμεν, FTE, τῶσι. 


τετυ-μμένος ὦ, fe ἢ, 
-μμέψω —, ἦτον, ἥτον, 
«μμένοι ὦμεν, ἦτε, ὦσι. 


τευτυψ- 
Wanting. 
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TABLE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE,CONTINUED. 


IMPERATIVE. INF. PARTICIPLES. 


OPTATIVE. 
Terminations. Terminations. | Term. Terminations. 
I. 2. 3. 9. 3. M. F. N. 
-olunv, -οἱοϑ  -oiTOo, -ov, -ἔσϑω, N.-duevos, -, τὸν, 
-olpedor, “οισϑον, -oladny, [-εσϑον,- ἔσϑων, 9 -egda:.|G.-oudévou, -ns, του, 
-oimeda, -οιἰσδε, -owTo. |-eade, -ἐσϑωσαν. D.-onévy, -n, τῳ. 


eee 


N.-duevos, -ἢ, τον, 
Wanting. -εσϑαι. Ο.-ομένον, -ns, -ov, 
D.-onévy, -Ὦ, “φ. 


——— 


«οἶἰμην, -τ-οιοϑ τοῖιτο, 
«οἶἰμεδον, -οισϑον, -οἰσϑην, 
-olueda, -οισϑε, τοιντο. 


-olunv, -οιοδϑ τοιτο, 


-οίμεδον, -οιἰσϑον, -οἰσϑην, 
-olueda, -οισϑε, τοιντο. 


N.-dmevos, -ἢ, τον, 
Wanting. -εσϑαι.[ Ο.-ομένον, -ἢ5, ~ov, 
D.-opévy, -Ὦ» τφ. 


τι, τήτω, N.-els, -εῖσα, -€v, 
-nrov, -hrwy, \-nvat. |G.-évros, -εἰσης,-έντος, 
«τε, -ἤτωσαν. D.-évri, -εἰσῃ, -ἔντι. 


-εἶην, -είης, -είη, 
-είητον, -εἰήτην, 
«εἴημεν, -elnre, -είησαν. 


-ηϑι, τήτω, Ν.-εἰς, τεἴσα, -&, 

τῆτον, -ἤτων, |-ἣναι. |G.-évros, -εἰσης,-ἔντος, 
/ 

τε, -htwoay. D.-&yrt, -εἰσῃ, -ἔντι. 


-elny, -elns, τ-είη, 
-elyrov, -εἰήτην, 
eelnuey, «εἴητε, -εἰησαν. 


“Yo, τ-φϑω, Ν.-μμένος, -ἢ, τον, 
-~8o0v, -ῴϑων, [-ῴϑαι. [0.-μμένου, -ns, -ov, 
-φϑε, -ddwoay. D.-upévw, -ῇ, τῳ. 


«μμένος εἴην, εἴης, εἴη, 
“weve —, εἴητον, εἰήτην, 
«μμένοι εἴημεν,εἴητε, εἴησαν. 


Ν.-ὀμενος, -ἢ, τον, 
Wanting. |-eodat.|G.-oudvou, -ns, -ου, 


D.-opévy, «Ὁ» -φ. 


coluny, τοιο, -OITO, 
-oluedov, -o1c Sor, -οίσϑην, 
colueda, -οισϑε, -οἱνίο. 
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§ 100. 


258.—§ 100. CONTRACT VERBS.— Active. 


Present. τιμ- φιλ- δηλ- 
S. | aw -ὦ ἕω -ὦ ow -ὦ 
άεις -ᾷς beg -εἴς όεις -οἴς 
EL “oe ξέν -ξὸ O&b -Ot 
D. —- 
Ind. ἄετον -«ἅἄτον Estoy -εἴτον ὄετον. -οὗτον 
ἄετον -aTOY éetov «εἴτον ὄετον -οὗτον 
P. | ἄομεν «ὦμεν ἕομεν «οὔμεν  ὁομὲν -οὗμεν 
, ETE -ἄτε dete “εἴτε όετε -οὔτιε 
ἄάουσι «ὥσι gover «οὖσι dover τοὖσι 
8. | aw “0 ἕω εὦ όω «ὦ 
dys τ ns ὁξς οἷς 
ad τῷ ey “ 04 “OF 
D. 
Subj. antovy -atov | ἕητον -ῆτον ὄητον -ῶτον 
ἄητον -ἅἄτον | ἕητον -ῆτον ὄητον -ῶτον 
P. | ἄωμεν «ὥμεν ἐωμεν -ὥμεν ὄωμεν τῶμεν 
ante «ἅτε Ente -ῆτε OnTE -ῶτε 
αἀωσι «ὦσι ἐωσι -ὧσν Oude «ὥσι 
. S. | ἄθυμιν “Gus fouuou τοῖμι θοιμυ -Objte 
aon “OG ἐοις «οἷς ὀοις -οἷἴς 
aoe -ῷ ἔου -08 doe -08 
D. 
Opt. ἄοιτον -wTor ἐοντον «οἴτον ὄοιτον -οἴτο» 
αοἶτην -ῴτην | εοἶτην -oityv | οοἱτήν -οἰτὴν 
P. | ἄουιμεν -ῷμεν ἐοιμεὲν -οἶμεν «| Oommen -οἶμεν 
ἄάουτε “OIE éovte -οὔτε OOLTE -οῦτε 
covey -ὧεν ἐοιεν τ-οῖεν ὅσιεν τοἴεν 
S. | ae -α ξξ ~Eb 0& τοῦ 
αέτω «ἄτω ἑέτω «εἶτω otto -«ούὐτω 
Imp: Ὁ. ἄετον -ἅτον ἕετον «εἴτον ὀετον. τοῦτον 
αέτων «άτῶν ἑέτων «εἶτων οἶτων -οὕτων 
P. | dete -ἅτε ἔετε -εὖτε όετε «οὔτε 
αέτωσαν -αἀτωσαν] εέτωσαν -εἰτωσαν] oftocay -“οὐτωσαν 
Inf. ae “ey ἐειν -εῖν ὄευν -οὔν 
M. | awy -ὥν ἐὼν -ῶὥν όων ὧν 
Part. | F. άουσα -ὥσα ἔουσα «οὖσα ὄουσα οὖσα 
N. | doy -ὥν toy «οὖν oov «οὖν 
Linperf. ἐτιμ- ἐφιλ- ἐδηλ- 
5, | aov Ὧν zov τουν οον κοι 
aes «ας EEC “εἰς οἐς τοὺς 
αξ -α ἐξ -ἔν 0& του 
D. 
Ind. ἄετον «ἅτον ἐέτον -εἶτον όετον τοὗτον 
attny -atyy =| eétny -eitny | oétny τ“ούτην 
P. | dopey -ὥμεν ἐομὲν -οὔμεν | ὁομεὲν -οὔμεν 
ἄάετε «ἅτε ἐετε -εἴτε ὀετε -οὔτε 
aov ὧν tov -ovv oor τοῦ 
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CONTRACT VERBS.—AWiddle and Passive. 

τιμ- gu- δηλ- 
aouas -ὥμα» ἕομαι -οὔμαι oonas -οἴκαι 
an + ; ἕη ἢ on οὗ 
Gita -aras ; ἕεται -εξται O:tas -οὗται 
αόμεθον -ὠμεϑον» {5 εἐόμεϑον -οἴμεθον | οὐμεϑον -οὐμεϑὸον 
ἄεσϑον -ἄσϑον ἐεσϑὸον -εἶσϑον oza Sor ora Sor 
ἄάεσθϑον -ἄσϑον ἔεσϑον -sia Dor ozo Sor -οἴσϑον 
αὐμεϑας -ὠμεϑα ἐόμεϑα -οὐμεϑα | οὐμεϑα τούμεϑα 
ἄεσϑε -«ἄσϑε έεσϑε -εἴσϑε ora Ge τοῖσϑε 
ἄάονταε -ὥνταν éortas -οὔνται oortas -οὔνται 
Ca Oe -ὥμαε laces -ὦμαε όωμαν -ὦμαι 
en ¢ a ee ἢ οἰ 
άηταε -ἄται éntas αν οηται -ὦται 
αὐμεϑον -oneSov | εἐὠμεϑὸον «ὠμέϑον | οὐμεϑον -ὠμεϑὸον 
ἄησϑον -acSov | ἔησϑον -ῆσϑον όησϑον -τῶὥσϑον 
ἀησϑον -ἄσϑον ἔησθϑον τἤσϑον ono Sor -τὥσϑον 
αὠμεθα. -ὠμεϑα εἐὠμεϑα -ὄμεϑα οωμεϑα ὠμεϑα 
ἄησϑε -ἄσϑε ἐησϑε oH: όησϑε ᾿ὥσϑε 
ἄωνταν -«ὥὦνται ἑωνται -ὥνται ὁωνται -«ὥνται 
αοἶμην “UNV ἑοίμην -οἶμην οοἶμὴν «οἰμὴν 
aovo -ὧο ἕοιο -οἵο ὄοιο -οἷο 
corto -@TO éorto -οὔτο ὄοιτο -οἴτο 
αοἶμεϑον -ὠμεϑον | εοἶἰμεϑον -οἰμεϑον  οοἰμεϑον -οἰμεϑον 
ἄοισϑον -ὥσϑον | ἐοισϑον -οἴσϑον | ὀοιόσϑον -οἴσϑον 
αοἰδσϑην -ῴσϑην | εοἰσϑην -οἰσϑὴν | οοἰσϑηὴν -οἰσϑὴην 
αοἶμεϑα τ-ῴώμεϑα ἐεομεϑα -οἰμεϑα | οοἰμεϑαὰ -τοἰμεϑα 
aouw fe -ὥσϑε ἐοισϑε -οἶσϑε cow Fe -οἴσϑε 
ἄουντο -ὦντο ἕοιντο -οἶντο oowrTo -οἶὖντο 
ou -0) fou «οὔ ὁου «οὔ 
atc tw -ao$o sito Ow «εἰσϑω ofo Fu «οὐσϑὼ 
ἄεσϑον -ἄσϑον ἔεσϑον -εἶσϑον oro Sov -oto Sov 
ato fuy -aoSuv | εἔσϑων -sio Pov οέσϑων -ούσϑων 
ἄεσϑε «ἄσϑε ἐεσϑε -εἶσϑε oro Fs -οὖσϑε 
αέσϑωσαν -άἄσϑωσαν εέσϑωσαν -εἰσϑωσαν)] οἔσϑωσαν -οὐσϑωσαν 
deo Fav -ao Doe ἐέεσϑαι -eto Sow Ora 9 cer «οὔσϑαι ; 
αόμενος -«ὦμενος εόμενος “ούμεγνος | οομένος εοὐμένος 
αομένη -ωμένη ἑομένη τουμένη οομένη -ουμένη 
αόμενον τ-ὠμενον | εόμενον -τοὐμεένον | οὐόμενον τοὐύμενον 

ἐτιμ- ἐφῶ- ' ἐδηλ- 
αόμην -ὠμὴν εόμὴν -οὐμὴν οὐμὴν οὐμην 
aou -0) fou «οὔ oou «οὔ 
ἄετο «ἅτο ἔετο -εἴτο OfTO -οὗτο 
αὐμεϑον -ὠμεϑον | εἐόὀμεϑον -οὐμεθϑον | οὐμεθον -οὐμεϑον 
aca Gov -~ao Pov éea Sow -εἶσϑον όεσθον εοὔσϑον 
αέσϑην «ἀσϑὴν | εέσϑην -«εἰσθὴην | οέσϑην -ούὔσθην 
αόμεϑα -«ὠμεϑα | εόμεϑα -oupeda | οὐμεϑα “οὐμεθα * 
azo fe «ἄσϑε ἐεσϑε εεἴσϑε ὀεσϑε εοὖσϑε 
corto «ὥντο έοντο -οὗντο όοντο «οὔντο 
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§101. OBSERVATIONS ON THE THREE VOICES. 


259.—The following observations are designed to point out 
more’ particularly, certain changes in the terminations of these 
parts which frequently occur, and which, without explanation, 
might perplex and retard the student in his progress. Further 
information respecting these and other changes will be found in 
the table of dialects which follows. See 274. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
260.—OPTATIVE. 


1. In the optative mood, instead of the usual terminations -ouus, 
“οἷς, -ot, &c. the Attic dialect has the following : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
-οἷην, -οίης, 0173  τοίητον, -οιἰἤτην; -οἴημεν, -οίητε, -οίησαν. 
This form is also used by Ionic and Donic writers. 


In the optative of the 1 aor. active, instead of the common 
termination -αἰμι, -ats, «αἱ, &c. the Aolic has as follows: 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
«δια, -διᾶς, ELE} «δίατον, -εμάτην ; -δίαμεν, -είατε, «δια. 


The Attics, as well as the Ionians and Dorians, use this form 
in the 2d and 3d persons singular, and in the 3d person plural. 


261.—IMPERATIVE. 


2. In the 3d person plural of the imperative, m Attic writers, 
the termination ὄντων is more common than ézaoay; thus, in 
the present, τυπτόντων for τυπτέτωσαν. For other varieties, see 
Table of Dialects, 274. This form is also met with in Doric 
writers, . 

262.—INFINITIVE. 


8. The infinitive, in the ancient dialects, ended in gueves. It 
was changed, in the Ionic, into euey; and afterwards, the « being 
rejected, was contracted by the Attics into ae». 


263.—IMPERFECT AND AORISTS. 


4, The olians and Dorians use a peculiar form of the im- 
perfect, and first and second aorists, which is made by adding the 
syllable xo», to the usual form of the 2d person singular, and then 
inflecting them like the imperfect; thus, instead of éruzz-or, -e¢. 
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-ἃ, &C. 5 “it makes ἐ ἐτύπτεσκ-ον, “26, -8, ὧσ. ; in the 1 aor. érupacx- 
ov, -é¢, -&, &c., and in the 2d aor. ἐτύπεσκχ-ον, -δς, -8, WC. Hence 
the same tenses in the middle voice, and the imperfect, in the 
passive, make ἐτυπτεσχ-όμην, -Ov, -δτο, 3d plural ovzo. 

Obs. 1. But before ‘the endings -xov, -xeg, -%e, d&c. in con- 
tracted verbs, diphthongs reject the subjunctive vowel, and in 
verbs in pt, the lon vowels are changed into their own short ones: ; 
as, 2 sing. ἑποιεῖς, ἐποίξσκον ; ἐτίϑης, ἐτίϑεσχον, &e. 

Obs. 2. This form is used only in the indicative mood ; it usu- 
ally rejects the augment, and is scarcely to be found, except in 
the singular number and 3d person plural. It is used only to ex- 
press repeated action. 

264,—FUTURE, ACTIVE AND MIDDLE. 


The Future in the dialects has the following varieties. _ 

(1.) The Attics often reject o from ἄσω, ἔσω, 16, O60, CON- 
tracting the remaining vowels when that can be done; as, ἐλάσω, 
I will drive, reject o, ἐλάω, contracted ἐλῶ ; so ἐλάσεις, ἐλάεις, 
contracted ἐλᾷς ,» &. In like manner we have καλῶ for χαλέσω 
L will call ; ; οἰκξιῶ for οἰκτίσο,, I will mty ; and jn the middle 
voice, ὀμοῦμαι for ἃ ἀμόσομαι. 

(2) Attic Futures in + are inflected like contract verbs in 
ἕω (251, or 258), thus, “10, -ἰξῖς, «ἰδ; «-ἰδῖτον, Ke. 

(3.) «Σ᾽ is sometimes elided from the future active and middle 
of pure verbs, especially among the poets, even when o@ is pre- 
ceded by a long vowel or diphthong ; as, present yéo, future yev- 
GO, OF χεύω. 

(4) For ow, the Doric termination is ξω; as, γελάξω for 
γελάσω. 

(5.) Verbs in roo, νω, have the future Ionic in ἕω uncontract- 
ed (see 273-1); as, γεμέω for νεμῶ ; μενέω for μενῶ. 

(6) Verbs in 009, in Homer, commonly insert. o; as, ὄρσω 
for ὀρῶ, I will excite ; sometimes also verbs in hoo : as, low 
from ga; κέλσω from χέλλω. 

(1) The Attic and Ionic termination, particularly of liquid 
verbs, is often ἥσω ; as, βαλλήσω for βαλῶ, I will cast; χαιρήσω 
for χαρῶ, L will rejoice. 

In mutes, τυπτήσω is used for τύψω, I will strike. 


265.—PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
5. a. Some verbs suffer a syncope in the perfect; thus, 


καλέω 1 call καλήσω κεχάληκα κέκληκα 
In hke manner δεδέμηκα δέδμηκα 
κεκαμηκὰ κέκμηκα, ἄο. 
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ὃ. Some perfects in xa, from verbs in aa, strike out x before 
a, and (except in the participles) change ἡ into a; thus, 
from Bao βέβηκα βέβαα 
from theo τέτληκα Oe &e. 
c. Of the vowels thus brought together, the latter is sometimes 
rejected ; as, 


βεβήκαμεν βεβααμεν by syncope βέβαμεν 

τετληκεναι τετλάεναι by syncope τέσλαναι 

In other verbs, the Attics sometimes change ἃ into 0; thus, 
τρέπω I turn TOE τέτροφα 


d, A similar change has taken place in the [onic-Doric λε- 
λογχα; from (λήχο), λάγχω (λαγχάνω), analogous to Ai Boo, λάμβω, 
λαμβάνω. Thus also πέποσχε is found for πέπασχδε. 


266.—PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, &c. 


6. The subjunctive and optative of the perfect are sometimes 
made by a periphrasis of the perfect participle and the verb εἰμί, 
I am; thus, subjunctive τετυφὼς ὦ, ἧς, ἢ; τετυφότε prov, ἄσ.; 
optative τετυφὼς δι», δίης» δίη. And sometimes the indicative ; 
as, τετυφὼς ἔσομαι, I shall have struck. 


267.—PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


7. The participles sometimes change ἢ into ἃ, and sometimes 
not. 

In either case, by a syncope of the former vowel, ηώς and αὡώς 
are changed into ὡς, which remains also in the neuter; and the 
feminine, which otherwise ends in via, becomes aoa, and, in the 
oblique cases of the masculine and neuter, ὦ is retained ; thus, 


Uncontracted. Contracted. 
βεβηκώς βεβα-ὡς υἷα -ς βεβιώς -ὥσα -ὡς G. -ὥτος 
τεϑνηκώς τεϑνη-ὡς “vie -0¢ τεϑν»-ῶς -ὥσα -ὡς -«ὥτος 
ἑστηκώς ἑστη-ὡς “via -ος 
or, ἑστ-ώς -ὥσα -ὡς «ὦτος 
ἑστακώς ἑστα-ώς -ουῖα oe 


a. The Ionics and Attics insert 8 before ὡς ; thus, . EOT-E0IC, 
-εῶσα, -E00¢, G. -εὦτος. But in the poets, the ordinary termina- 
tions frequently remain after the contraction; as, éoze-ws, ~via, 

6. éoze-oros, &e. 
The perfects in which these changes most frequently occur 
ληκα, τέϑνηκα, βέβηκα, & ἕστηκα ; and in these the regular 
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form is more common in the singular, and the contracted form, 
in the dual and plural. 


MIDDLE AND PASSIVE. 
268.—2D PERSON SINGULAR. 


8. The 2d person singular of the present indicative originally 
ended in soa. In the Ionic dialect, the o being:rejected, it be- 
came eat, by dizresis exi, and was afterwards contracted into ἢ 
(116, R. III.) ; sometimes by the Attics into δὲ ; and in the same 
manner, in other moods and tenses. In the subjunctive yous be- 
came yal, and then y. In the imperative, the indicative imperfect, 
and 2 Aorist, eco became éo, contracted ov; and in the 1 aorist 
middle aco became «ao, contracted ὦ. In like manner, in the 2d 
person singular of the optative, o1o0 became ovo, and, being inca- 
pable of further change by contraction, remains in this form. 


269 —IMPERATIVE, 3D PERSON PLURAL. 


9. In the 3d person plural of the imperative, the Ionic, Dorie, 
and especially the Attic writers, use the termination @y instead 
of woar; thus, τυπτέσϑων for τυπτέσϑωσαν. Seo Table of Dia- 
lects, 274. 


270.—PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT PASSIVE. 


10. The terminations of the perfect and pluperfect passive, 
cannot be correctly represented in any paradigm of a mute verb, 
because the termination, combining with the final mute of the 
root, undergoes various changes, according to the laws of eu- 
phony (δ 6), which causes an apparent, but not a real variety in 
the terminations of these tenses. For the terminations alone, see 
231. 

(1.) The terminations preceded by a s-mute, as in the para- 
digm, according to the Jaws which regulate the combination of 
consonants, combine with it as there exhibited; viz. 


S. τέτυμμαι, 45-9 τέτυψαι, 44-6 τέτυπται 
1). τετύμμεϑον» “ τέτυφϑον τέτυφϑον», 43-2, 47-17 
P. τεστύμμεϑα “ τέτυφϑε τετυμμένοι εἰσί 

(2.) Preceded by a x-mute, they combine as follows: 
S. λέλεγμαι λέλεξαι, 44-7 λέλεκται, 438-2 
1). λελέγμεϑον λέλεχϑον λέλεχϑον, 43-2, 47-17 
Ῥ, λελέγμεϑα λέλεχϑε λελεγμένοι εἰσί 


(8.) A z-mute before a consonant in the passive voice, is 
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changed into 6, and combines with the terminations of the per- 
fect and pluperfect without change, except where the termination 
begins with o, in which case the z-mute before it is rejected 
(47, 17. Obs. 9); thus, πείϑω for example in the perfect indica 
tive passive is inflected as follows : 


S. πέπεισμαι, 46-11 πέπεισαι, 44—8 πέπεισται 
[4 . id 
D. πεπείσμεϑον σέπεισϑον πέπεισϑον, 44--8 
. ἢ ᾿ 
P. πεπείσμεϑα πέπεισϑε πεπεισμένοι εἰσί 


(4.) Liquid verbs whose characteristic is 4 or g, in the perfect 
passive, add the terminations to the root without change, except 
that those beginning with of, drop the o (47-17). Those whose 
characteristic is x insert 7 before the terminations (δ 97, 3, Lxe.). 
Of those whose characteristic is » dissyllables in avon, & ive, ὕνω 
reject ν (244—4), and then annex the terminations without change. 
But when Ψ is retained it is changed sometimes into ~—more 
commonly into o before the terminations beginning with μ, and 
is rejected before those beginning with o&. Before the other ter- 
minations it remains unchanged ; thus, φαίνω in the perfect indi- 
cative. passive is inflected as follows: 


S. πέφαμμαι, or πέ φασμαι πέφανσαι πέφανται 
D. πεφάμμεϑον πεφάσμεϑον πέφασϑον πέφασϑον 
P. πεφάμμεϑα, περάσμεϑι πέφασϑε πεφασμένοι εἰσί 


Note. Before the terminations beginning with ao, ν sometimes re- 
mains, and a is rejected; as, πέφανϑον πέφανθε ke. for πέφασϑον, πέ- 
φασϑε, &e. 

(5.) In all mute and liquid verbs, except some dissyllables in 
sive, vo, ὕνω (244-4), as the terminations »zae in the third per- 
son plural of the perfect, and »zo of the pluperfect, cannot coa- 
lesce with the root, the circumloeution of the perfect participle 
with εἰσί and ἢ ἤσαν, are substituted ; thus, τετυμμένοι (αι) εἰσί tor 
τέτυπνται; ἡγγελμένοι (αι) εἰσί, for ἤγγελνται.--Βαι in pure verbs, 
this circumlocution is unnecessary, as the terminations »zae and 
vto readily unite with the characteristic vowel of the root preced- 
ing; as, τετσίμηνται, from τιμάω ; ἐπεφίληντο from φιλέω. To 
these are to be added those liquid verbs which drop » before the 
terminations of the perfect; as, zézarzas from teive ; κέχρινται 
from κρίνω, &c. (244-4). 


271.—S8UBJUNOTIVE AND OPTATIVE OF PERFECT PASSIVE. 


11. The subjunctive and optative being distinguished from the 
indicative only by the mood-vowels, and there being no mood- 
vowels in the termination of the perfect passive, it is necessary, 
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for the sake of distinction, to adopt the circumlocution of the 
pertect participle with the subjunctive and optative of εἰμί, as in 
the table of terminations 231, or in the paradigm of the verb 257. 

But if the termination in the perfect and pluperfect passive is 
preceded by a vowel, the circumlocution in the subjunctive and 
optative moods, as exhibited in the paradigm, becomes unneces- 
sary ; and these moods are formed as in observations 3 and 4, 
following. 

Obs. 3. In the Subjunctive, the vowel preceding the termina- 
tion is dropped, and the terminations of the present subjunctive 
annexed; thus, perfect πεφίλη-μαι, subjunctive πεφίλωμαι, -ῃ, 
τηται, &e., perfect χέχριμαι ; subjunctive χέκρ-ωμαι, -y, -ηται. 

xc. But verbs in ow, frequently retain ὦ, as a mood-vowel, 
through all the numbers and persons ; as, δεδηλῶμαι, -ᾧ, -ὥται, 

6 


Obs. 4. The Optative adds the terminations μην, o (viz. from 
0), το; to the characteristic of the tense, with ¢ interposed after «, 
and subscribed with ἢ or ὦ ; thus, 


κεχρί- μην xEXOL-O κέχρι-το, &e. 
λελυ-μην λέλυ-ο λέλυ-το, &c. 
ἐχται- μην ἔχται-ο ἔκται-το, &e. 
πεφιλή-μην τς περίλῃ-Ο περίλῃ-το, ὅτο. 
δεδηλῴ-μην δεδήλῳ-ο δεδήλῳ-το, &e. 


In a few instances, the subjunctive oct is made ony in the 
optative, and the ὦ retained throughout ; thus, μέμνημαι has the 
subjunctive μέμνωμαι, and the optative μεμνώμην, μέμνωο, μέ- 
pervoto, &e. 

Note. Both tn the subjunctive and optative, however, these forms 
are but seldom used, the circumlocution being generally preferred. 


272.—1IONIC AND DORIC FORMS. 


12. In the Ionic and Doric dialects, » before -ταὶ and -zo, in 
terminations of these tenses in the 3d person plural, is changed 
Into αν so that »zae becomes ato; and yvzo, ato; thus, λέλυνται 
becomes Agdvatas; λέλυντο, λελύατο, &e. 

Obs. 5. A -mute or a x-mute before azas and azo, for γζαι 
and yzo, is changed into its own aspirate; as, τεεύφ-αται, λελέχ- 
ato, for τετύπ-νται, λελέγονται, &e. 

Obs. 6. As the circumlocution zeruppévor εἰσί is used to avoid 
the cacophony of the regular termination, τέσυφνται (10. (5) 
above), this being removed by the change of » into a, the circum- 
locution in the indicative, of all such verbs, becomes unnecessary. 
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Thus, τεζυμμένοι εἰσί, is changed into τεεύφαται ; λελεγμένοι εἰσί, 
into λελέχαται, &e. : 
Obs. 7. If o (changed from a z-mute, 235, R. 2,) precedes the 


termination, it is changed into 6 or & before azaz and azo; thus, ᾿ 


σχευάζω, perfect passive ἐσκεύασμαι ; 84. person plural Ionic 


ἐσκενάδαται. πλήϑω, perfect passive πέπλησμαι, 3d person plu- 


ral πεπλήϑαται for πεπλησμένοι εἰσί. 

Obs. 8. In pure verbs, ἡ or δὲ before was is usually changed 
into 8 before the Ionic azat and azo; thus, πεφίλτηνται and -ντο 
are usually changed into πεφιλ-έαται and -ἔατο. In like manner, 
a before ezas and azo is changed into 8, to avoid the duplication 
of the a; thus, ἀναπέτανται, from ἀγναπετάω, becomes avamete- 
αται. 

Obs. 9. In like manner,» before the termination to, seldom 
before zat, in the indicative and optative of the other tenses, but 
never in the subjunctive, is changed into ἃ ; thus, for τύπεοιντο 
we have tunzolato ; for γένοιντο, γενοίατο, &c. So also in verbs 
in pu; as, τιϑέαται for τίϑενται ; ἰστέαται for ἵστανται. In these 
forms, « and ὁ before » are usually changed into €; as, ἐβουλέατο 
for ἐβούλοντο, &e. 


---» 


273.—§$ 102. DIALECTS OF VERBS IN ὦ and μι. 


1. A principal difficulty in learning Greek, arises from the va- 
riety of terminations in verbs, according to the different dialects. 
These can hardly be reduced to any general principles; but a 
pretty clear idea of them may be formed from the following table. 
It must be observed, however, that many of the same terminations 
occur in all the dialects, although that one only is mentioned in 
which they are most usual. Besides the final syllables, of which 
this table chiefly consists, the Ionians used to insert a vowel be- 
fore the last syllable, which the poets often changed into a diph- 
thong; as, Subj. 2 aor. active or passive zuma, 1. τυπέω, P. zv- 
meio. So φυγ-εῖν, I. φυγ-ἕειν ; Bo-wot, 1. βο-όωσι ; og-cs, I. 0g- 
agg. But as this does not affect the inflection of the final sylla- 
ble, it is not noticed in the table. ὃ. 98, Obs. 4. 

2. These moods and tenses of the middle and the passive 
voice, which agree in termination with the active, and are not 
here s)ecified, are subject to similar changes, in the different dia- 
lects, with those having the same terminations in the active voice. 
The same is true respecting the terminations of verbs in μὲ; so 


- 
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that this table is general, applying to the terminations here spe- 

cified, whether they belong to verbs in w or ws. The dual is 

omitted in the table, as it but seldom occurs. For other changes 
by dialect, see § 101 throughout. 


A Table exhibiting the most usual Dialects of the terminations 
of Greek Verbs. 


274—I. ACTIVE VOICE. 
FINITE MOODS, 


SINGULAR. 
1 Pers. -ῆμι, ' A -ἐμμι; D, -eye and (if from coo) -αμε; 
as, τίϑ-εμμε for -ημι; ἴστ-αμε for ἵἴστ-ημι. 
-εἰ», I. -δα, D. A. -η; a8, ἐκεχήν-ἢ for -ξιν. 
-οἴμι, A. -oinv, D. -φῴην ; as, φιλ-οίῃν for -οἴμι. 
-ᾧμι, A. -ῴην; as, τιμ-ῴην for -ῷμι. 
-οἰην, A. -@yv; as, διδ-ῴην for διδ-οίην ; and so 
on through all the persons. 
2 Pers, -eg, Ὁ. -e9, AB. -ἧς; a8, ἀμέλγ-ες for -εις. 
bg, “HS, A. -ασϑα, -yoda; as, ἔφ-ησθα for -ης; 018- 
ασϑα, contr. οἶσϑα, for οἶδας. 
«αις, JE, A. -ειας 5 as, τὐψ-ἑιας for -αἰς 
-ᾧς, A. Ὁ. -793 as, φοιτ-ῆς for -ᾷς. 
3 Pers. «εἰ pres. . Ὁ. -ε, At. -y; a8, τύπτ-η for -e. 
> (plup, A. τη, 1. -e83 as, exervg-y for -et. 
-αἱ, ZB, A. -ἕιδ1 as, τύψ-ξιδ for -αι. 
Ns I. -ῃσι; as, τύπτ-ῃσι for -y. 
“Oy -ῷ, Ὁ. -ῆ, τῇ; a8, δρ-ῇ for -&. 
-σι, Ὁ. -τι; as, τίϑηττι for -σι. 
PLURAL. 
1 Pers. -μὲν, D. -peg; as, τύπτο-μες for -μὲν; τυψ-οῦ- 


μὲς or -ξῦμες for -ouev; φιλ-εῦμες for 
-οὔμεν ; δηλ-οῦμες for -ovper. 


-ἥμεν, A. -pev; as, τύφϑει-μεν for τυφϑείζημεν. 
2 Pers. -yze, A. -τε ; as, τύφϑει-τε for τυφϑείτητε. 
3 Pers, -σι, Ὁ. 971; as, ᾧδήκτ-αντι for -ασι; ἔχ-ωντι 


for -cot; λέγ-οντι for λέγεουσι; τελεῦντι 

for -ovot; φιλ-οῦντι for -οὔσι; τιϑ-εντι 
~ [4 ~~ 

or -yvts for -εἴσι; δίδ-ωντι for -οὔσι- 
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3 Pers. 


e 
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“σι, Β. into 7; as, τέτυφ αν for -ἀσι. 
-ἄσι, -ὅσι, -ξῖσι, 1. “ἔασι, “beat «ἔασι ; as, δεικγ-ύχσι for 
εὖσι; τιϑ-ἕασι for -ξῖσι. 


«οὔσι, I. -ευσι; -όασι, D. -οἷσι ; as, διδ-όασι for 
-οὔσι;. φιλέοισι. for -ovot. 
ον». B. -οσαν ; as, ἐσχάζ-οσαν for -ov. 


“σαν, -NOUY, -οσαν, -ὡσᾶν, P, -Ἔν, -αν, -ον, τῶν : as, τίϑ- 
ev for -ἔσαν; ἔδ-ο» for “σαν; ; ἔγν-ων 


for -ωσαν. 
᾿τεισαν. Α.1. -ἔσαν ; as, εἰλήφ-ἔσαν for -ξισαν. 
-ἥκαοι, -άκασι, AB, A, -ἄσι ; as, τεϑν-ἄσι for “ἥκασι. 
-αἰξν, ΖΕ, A. -evay; as, τύψ-ειαν for -αιδν. 
1. 2. 3. 3. 3. 
“TOTAL, «ἔτωσαν, -ξίξτωσαν, -ὅτωσαν», -οὐτωσαν, A. 
into 
1. 2. 8. 
lA ? , 
“CYTO, -ὄντων, -οὐντων; as, τυψιάντων.. 


for -arocay ; λεγ-όντων “for “ET OOOH? 5 
λυπ-ούντων for -εἰτωσαν. 
] 
«αον, contr. -ὦ», Ὁ. Ἰ-ε 9 “ ~ 
a . L. -evy: as, ἡγαπ-εῦν for -ὧν. 
-80r, contr, -οῦν, 7 AB, 77 


INFINITIVE. 


-ξἜἰ», ~EV Ol, I. “μεν, A. Ὁ. -ἕμεναι, eb, LB. -8, -ἣν; 
as, ἐλϑ- ἔμεναι for -εἰν: ἀμέλγ-εν for εἰν: ; 
τίϑ'ἐμὲν and -ὅμεναι for “EVOL. 


-αἱ, A. D. “ἔμεναι; as, τυψ-ἕἔμεναι for -αι. 

“00; A. Ὁ. -ἀμεναι, -ἢν, AB. -ην, -ης, ταῖς; a8, 
ζῇ» for Cav. (§98. Obs, 2.) 

-οὔν, A. 10. -όμεναι, E. -εῦν, -ὧν, AL. -οἷς, -οἷν ; 


as, ῥιγ-ῶν for -ovr. 


PARTICIPLES. 


-οὔσα, D. -οἵσα, -δῦσα 1 as, ζατοεῦσα for ζητ-οῦσα. 
«ας, -ασα, -αν, D. -αις, -αισα, -αἷν; as, ῥίψ-αις for -ας, 
&e. 


ηκ-ώς, { -ὁς, A. “006, -ὥσα, «ὡς; as, ὅστ-ὡς for 
-«ἀκ-ῶς, -ηκώς, 8.101. 1.1. -εὡς. 
-ῶς, Ai, -ων ; as, τοτύφ-ὧν, G. -ovrog, for -ὡς, 
bros. 
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II. MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


1 Pers. -opet, 
-οὗμαι, 


“PP, 
2 Pers. -y, 


τοῦ, 
-Ὁ) 


1 Pers. -εϑα, 


FINITE MOODS. 
SINGULAR, 


f, D. -οὔμαι; as, τύψ-ουμαι for -ὁμαι. 

Ὁ. -εῦμαι ; as, μαϑ-εῦμαι for -οὔμαι. 

D. -μαν; as, ἐτυπτό-μαν for -μῆν». 

A. -et, I, indic. -ξαι, subj. τηαι ; as, βούλ-ξι 
for -n, &c. . 

I. -e0, D. -ev; as, μάχ-δυ for -ov. 

I. -zo; as, ἐλύσ-αο for -00. 


PLURAL. 
Ὁ. -εσϑα; as, ἱκόμ-εσϑα for -88α. 


? 
3 Pers. -»ζαι, -ἕνοι εἰσί, I. -αται or -ἕαται: as, κέχται for κείνται : 


εἰρύ-αται for -»γται; λελέχ-αται for -γμέ- 
vot δἰσί, (5 101. 12.) 


, 3 Ud ’ 
“το, -νοι σαν, I. -αἴο or -ἕατο ; as, πευϑοί-ατο for 


ORM, 


-O0R?, 


“HPO, 


-οὔμενος, 


-owro; ἐγεν-ἔατο for -οντο; ἐστάλ-ατο 
for -μένοι ἦσαν, (§ 101. 12.) 

LE. -ev ; as, OuvnDei-ev for -your; ἔτυφϑ-εν 
for -ησα». 

A. I. Ὁ. -ων; as, λεξάσϑ-ων for -ωσα»ν. 


INFINITIVE. 


Ὁ. -ἥμεναι, 2B. quer; as, λειφϑ-ῆμεν for 
-ῆναι. 


PARTICIPLES. 


D. AE. -evyevog; as, φιλεεύμενος for -ov- 
μενος. 


8108. SECOND CONJUGATION. 


275.—Verbs of the second conjugation end in 
ye, and are formed from pure verbs of the first, 


as follows: 


1. ὦ is changed into μέ, and the short vowel 
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before it is changed into its own long, or the 
doubtful vowel lengthened; thus, 


From σβέω is formed σβῆμι I extinguish 
γγόω γνῶμι I know 
φάω φημί I say 
κλύω κλῦμι I hear 


2. Regular verbs in ἄω, ἕω, ow, reduplicate the 
initial consonant with z in the present and imper- 
fect; thus, 

From δέω is formed &-dnps 7 bind 
ϑέω τύϑημι I place 
360 δίδωμι I give 
But σπλόω makes σίμπλημ.ι T fill, 47-19 

8. Verbs beginning with a vowel, prefix 4, 

which is called the ¢mproper reduplication ; thus, 
From ἔω is formed yu I go 
ἕω inus 11 send 

Obs. 1. Also verbs beginning with oz or zz prefix ὁ with the 
aspirate; thus, 

From στάω is formed Corype 
MEO) ὑσπτημι 

4, The reduplication is not used in verbs m vyze, 
nor in those whose radical primitive has .more 
than two syllables; thus, 


From κλύω comes κλῦμι ‘T hear ᾿ 
ἰσάω ἴσημε I know 
Ovéen ovyu LT assert 
Likewise some other verbs; as, 
φάω φημί I say, &c. (No. 1.) 


Obs. 2. Some verbs which begin with a vowel repeat the firat 
syllable, after the manner of the Attic reduplication (224-6); 
thus, ἄλημι and ἀλάλημι ; ἄχημι and ἀκάχημι. 

Obs. 3. Some pure verbs add φρὴν to the root before pt, and 
some mute and liquid verbs add τὺ in order to pass into μὲ; as, 


oxedo.e R. oxeda σκεδά-ννυ-μι 
ig 
δείκω dex δείκ-νυ-μι 


ὥρω Ty AP-NY-ME, ἄρ-νυ-μαι 
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5. Verbs in μὲ have only three tenses of that 
form; viz. the Present, the Imperfect, and the 2 
Aorist. The other tenses are taken from the 
primitive in ὦ, and are of the first conjugation, 
296. Verbs in vse want the second aorist, and 
also the subjunctive and optative. When those 
moods are needed, they are borrowed from forms 
of the first conjugation in va. 

Obs. 4. Several verbs form only the 2d aorist according to this 


conjugation, 216, Obs. 1; in such cases, verbs in vw have the 
2d aorist in vy; as, 


Baivo from Baw Root Ba 2d aor. ἔβην 
γιγνώσκω γγόω v0 ony 
δύω dv ἔδυν 


Obs. 5. Many verbs of this conjugation are deponent, having 
only the passive form, while their signification is active; such are 
δύναμαι, I can; κεῖμαι, I lie; δίζημαι, I seek ; οἴομαι, 1 think. . 


276.—§ 104. THE ROOT AND AUGMENT. 


1. The Root of verbs in μὲ has but one form, and is the same 
with the first root of the verb from which it is derived; thus, 
ἴστημι from στάω, R. ora; τίϑημε from ϑέω, R. Oe, de. 

2. In Verbs that reduplicate (2775-2), the reduplication is pre- 
fixed to the root in the present and imperfect only. 

8. The imperfect and 2d aorist are augmented in the same 
manner as in verbs of the first conjugation. 


277.—§ 105. THE TERMINATION, OR FINAL LETTERS. 


1. In the first conjugation, the terminations consist of two 
parts, the mood-vowels, and final letters, 225-2. In the second, 
the mood-vowels are wanting, and their place supplied by the 
last letter of the root, which sufficiently distinguishes the moods 
by the changes which it undergoes in combining with the final 
" letters. 
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2. The Final letters n all verbs belonging to this conjugation, 
are the same. They aro divided into two classes, Primary and 
Secondary. The primary belong to the present indicative only ; 
the secondary to the indicative of the imperfect and 2 aorist, and 
to the optative in all the tenses. They are joined immediately 
to the root, and, so fur as they can be separated from it, are as 
follows : 


2°8.—I. ACTIVE VOICE. 
_INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Primary Tenses. Secondary Tenses. 
Sing. -μὲ -ς -σι ἐν -ς 
Dual. ——  -tov -τὸν “ΤῸ TY 
Plur. ὃν -τὸΟ τ»τσι -μὲν -τ8 -σαν 
Imperative, Infinitive. 
Sing —— = -τῶ “vot 
Dual. —— «τὸν» “τῶν Participles. 


Plur. —— -τὸ -τωσὰ» | N.-t¢ -»τσὰ -» G.-rroe, &e. 
279.—II. MIDDLE AND PASSIVE VOICES. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Primary Tenses. | Secondary Tenses. 
Sing. -woar -σαι -ται -Μῇ» -σο το 


Dual. -μεϑὸ» -σϑὸν -σϑὸν -μεϑὸ» -σϑον» -σϑὴν 

Plur. -μεϑα -σϑὲ -»νται -μϑϑὰ -σϑε ~¥TO 
Imperative. Infinitive. 

Sing. -o -σϑὼ “σϑαι 

Dual. “σϑον -σϑὼν Participles. 


Plu. —— -σϑὲ -σϑωσαν | N.-psvog -μένηη μένον 


§ 106. FORMATION OF MOODS AND TENSES IN THE 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


280.—In the present and imperfect, through 
all the moods, prefix.the reduplication, in verbs 
that reduplicate, and then— 
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1. Hor the Indicative. 


981.—Routr. Change the short vowel of the root 
into its own Jong (237) in the singular of the 
present and imperfect, and in all the numbers of 
the 2 aorist, and then add the final letters, 277-2 ; 
thus, 


PRESENT. IMPERFECT, 2D AORIST. 
8. ἴστημε -ς -σι ] ἴστην -ς --- ] ἔστην -ς --Φ 
Ο Ρ μ 
D. wra— -τὸν -rov | wra— -τὸ» -tyv | ἔστη--- -τὸν» -τῇ» 
σ σ μι 
P. ἰστατμὲν -τὸ -σε | ἰστα-μὲν -τὸ -σαν | ἔστη-μεν -τὸ -σὰν» 


Exc. 1. In the 2 aorist, σίϑημε, δίδωμι, and tnt, have the long 
vowel in the singular only. 


2. Hor the Subjunctive. 


282.—Rvuis.. Change the final vowel of the 
root into the. subjunctive terminations, @, ἧς, 7, 

c&c., 229; thus, 
tornpt, R. ota- Subj. Pres. ioz-0, -ἧς, τῇ; -ἥτον, -ῆτον, &c. 
2 Aor. of-@, -ἢς, τῇ) -ἧτον, -ἧτον, &e, 


Obs. These terminations, in the subjunctive, combine with the reg- 
ular subjunctive terminations (229) the final vowel of the root, forming 
a sort of mixed vowel or diphthong, and consequently they always 
have the circumflex accent, as here. 


xc. 2. But verbs in ops retain ὦ through all the persons and 
numbers; as, 


δίδωμι from 860, R. 80, Subj. Pres. 818-0, -ps, -@ ; -ozov, ὅτα. 
2 Aor. 98-0, -@o, -ῷ ; -ὥτον, &c. 


ὃ. Hor the Optative. 


988.-- στ. Change the final vowel of the 
root into its own diphthong, and add the second- 
ary final letters with 7 prefixed; thus, 


Pres. ἱσταίην -ἧς -y, ἄο. τιθείην -ἧς -y, ce. διδοίην, &o. 
2 Aor. σταΐην -ἧς τῇ, &e. Θϑείην -ἧς τῇ, &e. δοίην, &e. 
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4, Hor the Imperative. 


284.—Rutx. In the present tense, add the final 
letters-to the root; but in the 2 aorist, change the 
short vowel into its own long; thus, 
Present, {tora-0t, 0, -tov, -τῶν, -t8, -τῶωσὰν. 
2 Aorist, στῇ -ϑι, -t0, -tor, &e. 


Exc. 3. In the 2 aorist, σίϑημι, δίδωμι, and ἴημι, retain the 
short vowel, and add ¢ instead of 0 in the 2d person singular ; as, 
ϑέ-ς, -τῶ ; -τον, -των, &ec.; 30-5, -τῶ 3 tov, -twv, &c. So also 
σπῆμι, φρῆμι, and σχῆμι, in the present, have σπές, pees, σχές. 


5. Lor the Infinitive. 


285.—Rutx. In the present tense, add the final 
letters to the root, and in the 2 aorist, change the 
short vowel into its own long; thus, 
Present, iora-vat, 2 aor. στῆ-ναι. 


Eze. 4. In the 2 aorist, τίϑημι and ἴημι change the short 
vowel of the root into δι, and δίδωμε changes it into ov; as, 


ϑεῖ-γαι εἶ-γαι δοῦ-γαι 
6. Lor the Participles. 


286.—Rotx. Add the final letters to the root, 
and then combine by the rules of euphony, § 6, 


18; thus, 

φ 4 e @ ? ~ ᾽ 

ἰστά-ντς, «γτσὰ, ~y, combined tor-ag, «ἄσα, -α». 

τιϑένντς, -“γῖσα, 2, σιϑ-είς, «εἴἶσα, -ἕν. 

διδόνντς, «γτσα, -,, 88-000, -οὔσα, -Ὄόν. 
~ [4 

δεικγυ-ψτς, -ντσα, -», δεικ»-ὕς, Von, vy. 


° 
ak 
e 

[4 


δ 101. FORMATION OF MOODS AND TENSES IN THE 
MIDDLE AND THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


287.—Prefix the reduplication in the present 
and imperfect in verbs that reduplicate (275-2), as 
in the active voice; and then, in all the tenses,— 
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1. Kor the Indicative, Imperative, Infinitive, and 
 Partaciples. 

988.—Rvuiz. Annex the final letters (279) to 
the root; as, 
Indicative, ἴστα-μαι, -σαι, rot, &c. Imp. ἱστά-μη», -σο, -το, ἄτα. 
Imperative, ἱστά-σο, -σϑω, -σϑον, -σϑων, &. 
Infinitive, ἴστα-σϑαι. 
Participles, ἱστά-μενος, -μένη, -pevoy. 


2. Por the Subsunctive. 


289.—Rutx. Change the last letter of the root 
into the subjunctive terminations, auc, 7, rae, 
d&c., 230, and 282, Obs. ; as, 
ἴστημι, R. στα- Subj. Pres. ἐστ-ῶμαι, -7, -ῆται, &e. 
2 Aor. στ-ώμαι, -T, ral, &c. 
Eze, Verbs in cops retain ὦ through all the numbers and per- 
sons, as in the active voice, 282, Hzxc. 2; as, 


δίδωμι, R. 8o- Subj. Pres. διδ-ῶμαι, -ῷ, -ῶται, &e. 
2 Aor. δ-ῶμαι, -@, -ῶται, &e. 


3. Hor the Optatiwe. 


290.—Rutz. Change the last letter of the root 
into its own diphthong, and add the secondary 
final letters ; as, 


ἴστημι, R. ora- Opt. Pres. ἱσταΐμην, -σο, -το, &e. 
2 Aor. orai-uny, -σο, ~-t0, ὅτο. 


Obs. & is usually rejected in the 2d person singular; mak 


ing— . 
ἱσταΐμην, -0, -t0,&e. σταΐμην, -0, -το, &c., 295-8. 


291.—N. B. As the root of verbs in μὲ ends in a, ὃ, 0, or v, 
these vowels, combining with the final letters, cause the appear- 
ance of four different forms of termination, and for this reason 
four paradigms have usually been given, though there is in fact 
only one. The following tables will show, that, in whatever vowel 
the root ends, still there is but one form of inflection. 

7% 
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8108. PARADIGM OF VERBS IN ΜΞ 
292.—ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Indicative Mood, 281. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
tory ἵστα ἴστασι 
τίϑη “Me -ς -σι ts \ roy -τον | -μὲν -τὸ J τίϑεισι " 
8180 διδὸ (τοι!) διδουσι 
δείκγυ δείκνυ δείκνυσι . 
Subjunctive, 282. 
wot «ὦ -ἧς -ἥ -ῆτον -ῆτον -ὦμεν -ἢτε -ὥσι 
63 -ὦ -ᾧς -@ -ὦτον -ὦτον | -ὦμδϑν -ὦτε -ὥσι 
Optative, 288. 
ἱσταί ) 
τιϑεί δ -ἢν -ἧς -ἢ “τον -ἥτην | -ημενῖ -nre -youy 
διδοί | 
Imperative, 284. 
a 8 
ota -ι . 
τίϑε -τξ 
ἡ «τῷ .20» -τῶ» .Ζ8Ὲ -τῶσανῦ 
διδο -8ι' ᾿ 
δείκνυ-8ι " 
Infinitive, 288. Pariticiples, 286. 
ἱστά ἱστ-ἀς -ὦὥσα = =a 
τιϑέ \ yey τσιϑ-ες -εἶσα -ἕν 
διδό διδούς -οὔσα -όν 
δεικνύ δεικνύς -ὗσα -ὑν 
IMPERFECT TENSE, 2θ4-θ (2). 
Indicative, 281. 
ἵστη ἵστα 
ἐτίϑη ἐτίϑε 7 
57  -ς --- 1 Ὁ “τον -τὴν -μὲν -T8 -σαν 
ἐδιδὼ . edido Ἶ με 
ἐδείκνῦ ἐδείκνυ 


The other moods in the imperfect are wanting. 
Note. The numbers 1, 2, 3, &e., refer to the same numbers in § 109 


* For the accents, see 254-2. + 48, Obs. 5. 


- - = 


v9 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS IN MI. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


SECOND AORIST, 


Indicative Mood, 281. 


| Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
ἔστη ἔστη 
ἔϑη ἐν -ς —| és δ τὸν «τῆν ᾿-μὲν -τὸ -σανῖ 
ἔδω ἔδο) 


Subjunctive, 282. 


~OOEy “78 -ὦσι 
-ῶμεν -ὧτϑ -ὥῶσι 


δὶ -ὦ -ῆς -ἢ τῆτον -ῆτον 
ὃ 


ὦ. -ᾧς τῷ 


-ὦτον -ὥὦτον 
Optative, 283. 


τον -ἥτην | -μὲν -τδ -your 


σταί 
Se δ -ῆν -ἧς -ἢ 


Imperative, 284. 


στη-ϑιδ 
ϑέ -ἡ δ «τῷ τὸν -τῶν 78 -τῶσαξ 
δό -ς 
Infinitive, 285. Participles, 286. 
στῆ : στάς = otaga στάν 
Cet + -γαι ϑείς ϑεῖδ᾽ θέν 
δοῦ δούς δοῦσα Sov 


Note 1. The numberg 1, 2, 8, ὥσ., refer to the same numbers in 
§ 109. 


Note 2. For the accents in these tables, as in the tables of the first 
conjugation, see 254-2, 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS IN MI. 
293.—MIDDLE VOICE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Indicative Mood, 288. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ἵστα 
tits 
330 -μαι -oo -ται | -μεϑον -σϑὸν -σϑὸν | -μεϑὰ -σϑ8 -»ται 
δείκνυ 


Subjunctive, 289. 


ms tp -ἢ -ἥπαι 
διδ -ὥμαι -ῷ -ὦται 


-ὦμεϑον -ῆἤσϑον, d&c. [-ὠμεϑὰ -ῆσϑε -ὥγται 


-ὥμεϑον -ὥσϑον, &c.|-opeta -ὥσϑε -ὥνται 


Optative, 290. 


τιϑεί } -μην -0(c0°) -το | -μεϑὸν -σϑὸον -σϑὴν  -μεϑὰα -σϑεὲ -vt0 
διδοί | 
Imperative, 288. 
ἵστα 
τίθε ες σϑὼ Sov -σϑ a -σϑ 
δῶο 08 “σϑὼ «σϑον -σϑὼν 088 -σϑωσαν 
δείκνυ 
Infinitive, 288. Participles, 288, 
ἴστα ἱστά 
τίϑε ᾧ θαι e ate (_ oe «μένῃ -μερὸν 
δίδο διό (POS “PG "μὲν 
δείκνυ δεικνύ 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
6 Indicative, 288. 
ἱστά 
ἐτιϑέ 


ἐδιδό -μὴν -σοῦ 0 | -μεϑὸν -σϑὸν -σϑὴν | -usta -σϑὲ -ντὸ 
savy 

The other moods of the imperfect are wanting. 

Note. The numbers 8, 9, refer to the same numbers in 8 109. 
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PARADIGM OF VERBS IN MI. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
BECOND AORIST. 


Indicative Mood, 288. 


Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
ἱστά } . 
ἐϑέ {HP -00 -t0 | -μδϑὸν -σϑον -obny [-μεϑὰ -σϑὲ -vt0 
ἐδό 


Suljunctive, 289. 


o t -ὦμαι -ἥ -ῆται | -ὠμεϑον -ἤἦσϑον, &e. | -ώμεϑα -ῆσϑε -ὥνται 


ὃ -ὧμαι -ᾧ -ὥται] -ὠμεϑον -ὥσϑον, dc. -ὁμεϑα -ὥσϑε-ὥνται 


Optative, 290. 


σταί 
Bei a -0(c0*)-zo | -μεϑον -σϑον -σϑὴην  -μεϑα -c8s -vro 
dot 
Imperative, 288. 
στά . 
ϑέ }+-co® -σϑὼ «σϑον -σϑων» -«σ8ϑε-σϑωσαν 
δό e 
Infinitive, 288. Participles, 288. 

στά στά 

Os ὑ -σϑαι ϑέ } -μερος -μένη -μενον 

δό - 80 


The PRESENT and IMPERFECT PASSIVE are like the PRESENT 
and IMPERFECT MIDDLE, The SECOND AORIST PASSIVE is want- 
ing. 

Note. For the other tenses of verbs in ys, see §§110, 111, and for 
the dialects, § 102. . 
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8109. OBSERVATIONS ON VERBS IN μι. 


294.—ACTIVE VOICE. 


1. The final letters of the 3d person plural are properly »zos; 
and these, combining with the preceding vowel according to the 
rules of euphony (47-18), become Got, εἰσι, Ovot, Vat, oot. 

2. In the optative, 7 1s often dropped before the final letters 
of the plural, making— 

“QIMLEV, -OITE, -LLEV 5 -ξιμξν, ~ELTE, -ELEV 5 -OLLLEV, -OLTE, ~OLEY 5 
Instead of— 
-αἴημεν, ~CiNTE, -αἴησαν ; -είημεν, ἄτα. 

3. ἴστημι has sometimes tory for ἴσταϑι in the imperative ; 
and in compounds, ora is commonly used for στῆϑι; thus, ava- 
ota for ἀναστῆϑι; παράστα for παραστῆϑι, &c. 

4. So also σίϑημι, δίδωμι, and in, have sometimes τίϑει, 
δίδου, ia, for τίϑετι, δίδοϑι, i284; but these are properly con- 
tracted forms of the primitive verb with the reduplication, used 
in the Ionic and Doric dialects; thus, τιϑέω, imperative cides, 
contracted titer. 

5. As in verbs in (261), so also in those in μὲ, evzow is used 
for ἔστωσαν in the imperative 3d person plural. 

6. The primitive in ὦ, with the reduplication, is sometimes 
uscd instead of the form in μὲ in the present and imperfect ; thus, 


(1.) Present. 
τιϑέω, -ἕεις, -ἕἔει, contr. -ὦ, -eG, -et, for τίϑημι, -y¢, -ησι, ὅτ. 
ἱστάω, -ἄεις, -ἄδι, “ -οῶ, -ᾧς, -ῷ, “ ἴστημι, -ῆης, τ-ησι, dc. 
through all the moods. . 
(2.) Imperfect. 
ἐτίϑεον, -eec, -€&, contr. -ovy, -ec, -e, for ἐτίϑην, -ἧς, -y, &e. 


7. The terminations -acay, -ὅσαν, &c., in the 3d person plu- 
ral, are frequently shortened by syncope ; as, tozay for ἵστασαν; 
wn ’ Υ̓ 
ἔτιϑεν for ἐξίϑεσαν ; ἔβαν for ἔβησαν. 


295.—-MIDDLE AND PASSIVE. 


8. In the 2d person singular of the imperfect indicative, mid- 
dle, and passive, σ is often rejected, and the concurring vowels 
contracted ; thus, ἴστω for ἵστασο ; τίϑου for τίϑεσο, &c. So in 
the present indicative, sometimes tory for ἵστασαι. Also in the 
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2d person singular of the optative, σ is rejected, but the vowels, 
being incapable of contraction, remain unchanged. 

9. The same contraction takes place in the imperative; but 
in the 2d aorist Seco is contracted into Gov only in compounds ; ; 
as, παράϑου, ὑπόϑου, ἄο. 


§ 110. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 


296.—Verbs in μὲ have only three tenses of that form; viz. 

the present, imperfect, and 2d aorist. All the other tenses are 
formed from the first root of the primitive, as in the first conjuga- 
tion (232-2), and are inflected as the same tenses in verbs in  ; 
as, 

τίϑημι, from ϑέω, has fut. θήσω, ϑήσομαι, ἄο. 

δίδωμι, from δόω, has fut. δώσω, δώσομαι, &e. 

ἴστημι, from στάω, has fut. στήσω, 1 aor. ἔστησα, &e. 


297.—EXCEPTIONS. 


1. Future. Some verbs occasionally retain the reduplication ; 
a3, διδώσω from δίδωμι; and verbs from derivatives in »vw and 
γγύω form the future from their primitives; thus, δείκνυμι from 
δεικνύω, has the future δείξω from δείκω.. 

2. First Aorist. Τίϑημι, δίδωμι, and ii ἴημι, have κα and κάμην 
instead of σὰ and σάμην in the Ist aorist indicative; as, 1 aor. 
ἔϑηκα, ἐθηκάμην; ἔδωκα, ἐδωκάμην, ὅο. In these "verbs, the 
other moods ot this tense are wanting. 

8. Perfect and Pluperfect Active. Verbs in μὲ from ἕω com- 
monly have # before κα of the perfect ; those from ἄω have or 
α ; as, τίϑημι from ϑέω, perf: τέϑεικα; ἵστημι from στάω, perf. 
ἕστηκα, or ἐστακα. In these tenses, ἴστημι aspirates the augment, 
and, except in the singular of the indicative, has a syncopated 
form which resembles the present; thus, first person P lural éo77- 
xapev, by syncope, ἔσταμεν, &e. infinitive ἐστηκέναι, by syncope 
soraves; participle, as 267. 

Obs. The perfect active of tor ype has a present signification ; 
thus, ἕστηκα, J stand, pluperfect ἐσεήκειν, ‘t stood, In the pre- 
sent, impertect, future, 1 aorist, active, it signifies to place, to 
cause to stand. In the passive throughout, to be placed. The 2 
aorist middle is not in use. 

4. Passive voice. The short vowel of the root remains short 
before a consonant in the passive voice; as, δίδωμι, future passive 
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δο-ϑήσομαι, 1 aorist 230-07, perfect δέδο-μαι, &c. But εἰ before 
xa in the perfect active returns before was in the perfect passive ; 
as, perfect active τέϑει-κα, future passive τϑιϑήσομαι (43-4), per- 
fect passive ξέϑει-μαι. 

5.. Tenses wanting. Verbs i in ps want the second and third 
roots, and consequently the tenses derived from them; viz. the 
second future passive, the 2d perfect and 2d pluperfect active, 
and the 2d aorist passive. 


298g tits TABLE EXHIBITING ALL THE TENSES OF 


VERBS IN MI. 

ACTIVE. MIDDLE. PASSIVE, 
Present. ἴστημι ἵσταμαι ἵσταμαι 
Imperf. ἵστην ἱστάμην ἱσετάμην 
Fut. στήσω στήσομαι σταϑήσομαι 
1 Aor. ἔστησα ἐστησάμην ἐστάϑην 
2 Aor. ἔστην ἐστάμην 
Perf. | ἕστακα OF τῆχα ἕσταμαι 
ΡΙυρο ἦἜστάκειν or εἱστάκειν = —— ἑστάμην 
Fut. perf. ὁστήξομαι 

299.— Verbs in MI to be conjugated. 

ἴημι from ἕω J send πίμπλημι, from πλέω I fill 
σβήμι σβέω Lextinguish | » hence πλήϑω 
σβέννυμι ὄλλυμε ὀλέω I destroy 
ζεύγνυμι ζεύγω, I join ψίκημι γικάω, I conquer 
δίδημι δέω 7 bind φημί φάω I say 
ἵπτημε πτάω 7 fly κλῦμε κλύω I hear 
ὄνημι ὀγέω 1 help ῥών»νυμι 600 Istrengthen 


Ourvpe ὀμόω I swear 


8112. IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS IN JI. 


300.—The irregular and defective verbs in μὲ are usually 
reckoned nine ; Viz. εἰμί, Lam; εἶμι and ἴημι, I go ; nyt, I send ; 
εἶμαι, 1 clothe myself ; ; esa, I did set ; ; ἥμαι, I sit; κεῖμαι, 1 lie 
down 5 φημί, I say; and οἶδα, I know. The parts in use are as 
ollows : 


FUTURE TENSE, 
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301.—I. Eiui, Lam. 
ACTIVE VOICE, 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Indicative. 
S. sips εἷς or εἶ ἐστί 
D. ἐστόν ἐστόν 
P. ἐσμέν ἐστέ δἰσί 
Subjunctive, 
5, ὦ ἧς Ἢ 
Ὁ. ἣτον» ἦτον 
P. ὦμεν ἦτε ὦσι 
Optative. 
S. δἴην sing δἴη 
D. εἴητον εἰήτη» 
Ῥ, δίημεν εἴητε δίησαν 
tt Imperative. Infinitive. Participles 
S. ἔσο ἔστω εἶναι Μ. ὦν 
Ὁ. ἔστον ἔστων F. οὖσα 
᾿Ρ, ἔστε ἔστωσαν, F. ὅν 
IMPERFECT TENSE, 
Indicative. 
Ss. ἢν nS ἢ or ἢν 
Ὁ. ἦτον ἥτην 
P. ἦμεν ᾿ς ἥτε ἦσαν 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
IMPERFECT. 
Indicative. 
x J ef 
S. ἡμὴ» 60 ἥτο 
Ὁ. ἤμεϑον ἤσϑον ἤσϑην 
Ῥ, ἤμεϑα ἦσϑε ἦντο 


Indic. ἔσομαι, Opt. ἐσοίμην, Inf. ἔσεσθαι, Part. ἐσόμενος, regular. 
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302._THE CHIEF DIALECTS OF εἰμέ, 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRESENT. 
Indicative. 
1. 2. 8. 
Sing. etal, D. éupl, εἷς, OF εἶ, L desc, P. Fee, | ἐστί, Ὁ, ἐντί, ἐνὶ, 
7 Tl. ἐσσί. 
Plur. ἐσμέν, εἰμές, ἐστέ, P. ἐτέ. εἰσί, Ὁ. ἐντί, HE. ἔντι, 
P. ἐμέν, εἰμέν. εὖντι, P. ἔασι, ἔασσι. 
Subjunctive. 
Sing. ὦ, L ἔω, P. eto. ἧς, I, Eng, P. εἴης. ἢ,1. ἔῃ, εὔῃ, ἢ ἥσι; ἔησι, 
, Pe ἐἴησι. 
Plur. μεν, D. oes, ἦτε. ὦσι, 1. ἔωσι. 
Ρ, εἴωμεν, εἴομεν. 
Optative. 
Sing εἴην, L Fou. εἴης, 1, ἔοις. | εἴη, I. Foo. 


Plur. εἔημεν, 1, εἶμεν. εἴητε, 1. εἶτε. εἴησαν, 1. A. εἶεν. 


Imperative. 
Sing ἔσο, P. ἔσσο, A. io Dt. ἔστω. 
Plur. ἔστε. ἔστωσαν, A. ἔστων, 
P. ἐόντον. 
Infinitive. 
εἶναι, L ἔμεν, εὗμεν, D. ἔμεναι, ἦμεν, ἦμες, εὗμες, AB ἔμμεναι, P. ἔμμεν. 
Participle, 
M. dw, L ἐών, 2. εἷς. Fem. οὖσα, 1. ἐοῦσα, D.| Nout. ὄν, 1, ἐόν, 2, 
εὗσα, ἐοῖσα, ἔασσα,) ἔν. 
LE. toa, ἔασα. 
IMPERFECT. 
Indicative. 
Sing. ἦν, L ἔα, ἦα, Ῥ. ἔην, ἧς, I. Brg, ἔεις, P. 7 ἦες, io or ἦν, L Ὁ. ἦε, ἧς 
εἴην, ἤην, ἔον, yov,| tas, ἔσκες, HE. ἡσ- . ἔσκε 
ἔσκον. Ga, ἔησϑα. 
Du. TOY, ἔστον, P. ἤτην, A. ἤστην, P. 
; : ᾿ , ἔτον, ἥἧστον. , ἔστην . 
Plur, ἦ, ἐν, Ὁ. ques, P. ἔμεν. | ἦτε, L ἔατε. ἦσαν, P. ἔσαν, ἔσσαν, 


ἔσκον. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 


IMPERFECT. 
Indicative. 
Plur. | [ἦντο, I. Karo, εἵατο. 
FUTURE. 
Indicative. 
Sing. ἔσομαν, Ὁ. ἐσοῦμαι,' ton, A. Yor, 1. ἔσεαι, ἔσεται, by syncope 
ἐσεῦμαι, P. ἔσσομαι. ἔσσεαι, D. ἐσῆ, éo-| ἔσται, 1). ἐσεῦται, 
σῇ, P. ἔσση. ἐσσεῖται, Ῥ. ἔσσεται. 
Plur. ἐσόμεϑα, Δ. ἐσόμεσϑα. ἔσεσϑε. ἔσονται, D. ἐσοῦνται. 


Infin. ἔσεσθαι, P. ἔσσεσϑαι. Particip. ἐσόμενος, P. ἐσσόμενος. 


803.—IL. Eiue, 7 go. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT TENSE, 


Singular. Dual. Plurai. 
Indic. εἶἦμε εἷς οὐ εἶ εἶσι ἴτον ἴτον imev ite Ὑ ἰσιοτίασι 
1 ope ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Subj. to ἴῃς iy ἴητον ἤτον ἴωμεν ite ἴωσι 


Opt. fou ἴος ἴοι ἴοιτον ἰοίστην ἴοιμεν tore ἴοιεν 
a” ” ν 
Imper.—— 1 ito ἴτον ἴτων ἴτε ἵτωσαν 
’ 3 ~ 2? 27 3 
Infin. tyes Part. ἰών ἰοῦσα ἰόν, Gen.torrog tovans, ἄτα. 
IMPERFECT, 
Indicative. 
Sing. gew or qa Gees or ἧεισϑα ἤει , 
Dual. ; ἤειτον ΟΥ̓ τον ἠξιτὴν or yeny 
Plur. ἤειμεν or quer ἤειτε OF ἥτε ἥεσαν, lon. ἤϊσαν 
3 
Μιρντ δοισε.---Ἴεμαε, to hasten. 
Indicative. 
Present. f-eues -ὃσαι «ὅζαι «ἔμεϑον, &c. 
3 
Imperf. ἐέμην ~800 -8T0 -euetov, ὅτο. 


Obs. 1. The Attics, and sometimes the Ionians, use the present 
of εἶμι, in the indicative, infinitive, and participles, in a future 
sense, “ I will go.” 

Obs. 2. The ancient grammarians have another form of the 
imperfect ; viz. ely, εἷς, el—izov, ἴτην---ἶἴμεν, ize, ioay;—and of 
the second aorist, ἴον, (#6, ἴξ, &c.; but, except the third persons 
i ἴτην, and ἴσαν, peculiar to epic writers, no such forms are 
ound, 
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304.—IIL. ἽἼημε, to send, from “EQ. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRESENT. 
. o ὋΝ 4 σ σ δ ἐ»" Φ» 
Indic. type wg wor ἰδτον ἱξτον ἵεμεν ἱετὲ ἰἄσι, OF ἰεῖσι 
Φ {» Caw ~ 
Subj. ‘oo ἧς ἢ ἱἧτον ἰῆπον ἱἰῶμεν Lyte ἰῶσι 
Opt. ἱείην ἱείης, doc. 
@ ee 
Imper. —— te (ieOt) ἱέτω ἵετον ἱέτων ἰξτε ἱἐτώσαν 


Infin. ievee Participles, é ἱείς ἱεῖσα isy §=Gen. ἱέντος, &e. 


IMPERFECT, 
Φ σ σ 
Indic. tov ἵξες tee 


ce ΄ «4 Ψ 
τον ἱέτην ἵεμεν σῶν 
Contr. ἔουν tag tet tg veTOy (ery? UTE 160 


FUTURE. 

° σ 
Indic. στῶ -ag -δὶ -ὅτον, ἄο. 

1 AORIST. 

. τ 
Τμάϊο. yx-a -ας -8 -atov, &. 

2 AORIST, 

. τ « τ ι 4 ΄ ? ? r " 
Indic. yxa yxag ἢκδ ELzOY εἰτῇν εἰμὲν εἰζξ εισῶρ 
118 tc  ς τ 
Subj, ὦ yo ἤνδο. 

σ σ σ τ σ τ τ Τ 
Opt. εἰν εἰῆς ety είτον ξεἰτῆν elev bite ξίεν 
Imper. ἕξ. ἕτω ἕτον ἕτων ἔτε ἕτωσαν 
Infin. εἶναι Participles, εἷς εἶσα & Gen. ἕντος, de. 
Perr. εἶχα -ag, ὅσ. PLuPERF. ex-ey -ἕις, ὅσο. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
PRESENT. 


Indic. ἴεμαι ἵεσαι ἵεται ἰέμεϑον, &e. 
Subj. ἰώμαι ἷ ται ἰώμεϑον, ἄο. 
Opt. ἑοίμην, dsc. Imper. feco or tov. Infin. ἴεσϑαι. Part. ἱέμενος, &e. 


Indicative. 
Iuperr. ἱέμην ἵεσο, &e. For. ἥσομαι, ὅσ. 1 Aor. ἡκάμην, de. 
2 AORIST. 
Indic. εἵμην εἶσο εἶτο εἵμεϑον εἶσϑον εἴσϑην εἴμεϑα, ἄς. 
Subj. ὦμαι i. ἴται, &e. 
Opt. οἰμῃν οἷο οἶτο, &c. rarely εἵμην εἶο, ce. 
Imper. ov ἔσϑω, ἄς. Infin. ἔσϑαι. Part. ἕμενος -ἢ -ov 


ῬΕΒΕ. Indic. εἶμαι εἶσαι, ἄς. Infin. εἶσϑαι 
. Tr 
Piurerr. Indic. εἴμην etoo, &e. 
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PASSIVE VOICE, 
Furor. Indic. ϑύσομα. 1 Aor. Indic. εἴϑθην. Part. ἐϑείς. 
~ 


805.—IV. Eiuac, I clothe myself. 


This verb comes from ἕω, to go into, to be sent, or, put into.— 
Middle, to put one’s self into, to clothe one’s self ; ; and it is the 
came in the present middle, and present and perfect passive; thus, 


PRES, MID., AND PRES. AND PERF. PASS. 
Indic. S. εἶμαι, -σαι, -ταὶ and. -σται.---8ἃ Pl. sivas. Part. εἵμενος. 
FIRST AORIST. 
Indic. εἰσ (ὅσσ, δεισ) -ἄμην, -ὦ, -ατο, &e. Part. ἑσσάμενος. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. εἵμῃν», εἶσο and ἔσσο, tizo, ἕεστο, slato, and ἕστο. 3d PI. εἶντο. 


806.—V. Elca, did set, did place. 


Fica (from ἕω, to put), a defective trans. verb, to lay a foun- 
dation ; to erect (a building), has the following forms, viz. : 
Act. 1 aor. sion, ἄο. Min. εἰσάμην, &e. 
The diphthong δὲ is properly the augmented root 8 which, 
however, is retained in all the moods. The future εἴσομαι Is sel- 
dom used. The defective parts are supplied from ἱδρύω. 


307.—VI. ‘Hua, 1 sit. 


ὯἯΗμαι is properly a perf. passive, with a present intrans. signi- 
fication, from the same ἕω, to put, to place, or to set ; thus, Perf. 
I have been placed or set, and remain 80; 1.¢. J sit. “It wants the 
subjunctive and optative except in the compound κάϑημαι, which 
has χάϑωμαι, καθοίμην, &c. and is more common than ἦμαι. 


PRESENT. 
In lic. q-poe -σαι -ται [-μεϑὸν -σϑὸν -oFor [-μεϑαὰ -σϑε -νται 
Imper.4j— -σο -σθω]------ -σϑον -σϑων]--- -σϑε -σϑωσαν 
Inf. ησϑαι Part. ἥμενος -ῇἍ -ov 

IMPERFECT. 


Indic. ἤμην» -co -τὸ |-pePor -σϑὸν -σϑὴν [-μεϑὰ -σϑ8 -vt0 


Obs. 3. For ἦνται the Tonians use ἕαται, and the Poets stazas ; 
and for ἦντο in like manner éezo and et iazo. So also for κάϑηνται 
and κάϑηντο the Ionic forms are xaréaras and κατέατο, 272. 
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808.—VII. Χεῖμαε, [ lie down. 


This verb may be regularly derived from κεέω, for ἕω by pros- 
thesis of xe; xst becomes χέημε in the 2 conjugation, and in the 
middle, κέεμαι, by contraction, κεῖμαι. It has the Ionic forms, 
κέαται and ἐκέχτο for κεῖνται and éxewro, 272. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. | Plural. 
Indic. κεῖμαι -σαι -ται [-μεϑὸν -σϑὸν -σϑὸν -μεϑὰ -σϑὲ -»ται 
Imp. κεί — -co -σϑω -σϑὸον -σϑων)---  -ote-cdwoar 
Inf κεῖσθαι 
Part. κείμδρος -ῇΏὁ -Ὁν 
IMPERFECT. 

Indic. exei-uyv -co -zo [-μεθὸν -σϑον -σϑην»-μεϑὰ -σϑὲ -»τὸ 

FUTURE. 


Indic. κδίστομαι -4 -ὅται, ὅζα. regular. 


309.—VIIl. Φημίέ, T say. 


Φημί, except φῇς, in the 2d person singular of the present in- 
dicative active, is like ἴστημι. It appears to have had an ancient 
form 7 ἡμί, whence, probably, we have the forms of the imperfect, 
ἦν, ἧς, ts frequently used in familiar language with δ᾽ ἐγώ and 

"O93 88, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, “said 7;" 7 8 ὅς, “said he.” The infini- 
tive φάναι; is always used in the sense of the past time; as, φάναι 
τὸν «Σωχράτη, “ that Socrates has said.” When the present in- 
finitive is required, it is supplied by λέγειν. 


310.—IX. Οἶδα, I hnow. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT. 
Singular, Dual. Plural. 
Ind. οἶδα οἶσϑαΐ olde(r) [ἴστον ἴστον [ἴσμεν tore ἴσᾶσι 
Subj. εἰδῶ εἰδῇς εἰδῇ, &e. 
Opt. εὐδείην εἰδείης εἰδείη, &c. | 
Imp. ἰσϑι ἴστω ἰστον ἴστων |— ἴστε ἴστωσαν 
Inf. εἰδέναι Part. εἰδώς -υἷα -6¢ 


* Qidac, with the paragogic θα, οἴδασϑα, by syncope οὖσϑα. Old 
Attic form οὐσϑας. 


«4 
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IMPERFECT. 


Sing. ἥδειν oes (ἤδεισϑα, Att. ἤδησϑα) ἥδει, Att. ἤδῃ 
Dual. — ἤδειτον ἡδείτην 
Plur. ; a oF qoeze (or yore) ἤδεισαν (or your) 


Furure εἰσομαι, more rarely εἰδήσω, I shall know, experience. 
Verbal adj. neuter ἰστέον. 
The aorists and perfect are supplied from γιγνώσκα. 


Obs. 4. Οἶδα is strictly a 2d perfect from ede, J see; perfect 
I have seen, or perceived, i.e. know. In this sense it is used as 
a present only, and its pluperfect as an imperfect, as above. For 
ἴσμεν, the Ionians have ἴδμεν ; and for δἰδέναι, the Epic writers 
have ἰὅμεναι, and idpey. 


Matthie and the older grammarians derive the above forms, begin- 
ning with z, by syncope from an assumed verb toni, of which in the 
Doric dialect ‘the forms ἔσαμι, ἴσης, toate, and the part. ἴσας, are ex 
tant. On the other hand, Buttmann, Kiihner, and others, think these 
forms all belong to oda, or eidw—that ἔσμεν, according to the ordinary 
method of derivation, is formed from the Ionic ἔδμεν (δ 6, 11), whic 
manifestly belongs to εἴδω, and not to ἔσημι; while ἔστον, ἔστε, are, by 
a similar analogy, from Wor, ἔδτε, from the same, by dropping the 
mood-vowel; and that the imperative termination, 9, is substituted 
for the ordinary termination, as is usually done when the mood-vowel 
is omitted, as in κέχραχϑε, ἄνωχϑι, ἄς. is is probably the true ori- 
gin of these forms. (See Buttmann’s Gr. ἢ 109, IiL) 1018 certain, how- 
ever, that, so far as usage is concerned, the above mixed paradigm of 
oda is the only correct one. 

For a catalogue of irregular and defective verbs, see 8 117. 


8311.—§ 113. DEPONENT VERBS. 


1. Deponent verbs are those which under a 
middle or passive form have either an active or a 


middle signification. 
2. The perfect of deponent verbs has sometimes also a passive 


sense. 
3. Some of these verbs have also a passive form of the first 
future and first aorist, always used in a passive sense. 
4. The Tenses of deponent verbs are: the present, imperfect 
perfect, pluperfect, and paulo-post-future of the passive form ; 
the future and first aorist of the middle form; and the first fu- 
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ture and first aorist in the passive form, and with a passive 
sense. A few have a second aorist middle. They are usually 
conjugated by giving the present, future middle, and perfect pas- 
sive; thus, δέχομαι, δέξομαι, δέδεγμαι. 


312.—SYNOPSIS OF DEPONENT VERBS, 


δέχτωμαν 


δεδεγ-μένος ὦ 


wanting 
1 Aor, Μι| ἐδεξάμην ἰδέξ-ωμαν 

1 Fut. P. Ἰδεχϑήστομα] wanting 
. Ἰἐδέχϑ-ην ἰδέχθτ-ω 

P. P. Επι. δεδέξ-ομαν wanting 


Note. In this table, the imperative and infinitive of the perfect 
δέδεγ-σο and δέδεγ-σϑαν are changed by euphony into δέδεξο and dédry- 
Dar, ὃ 6. 7. 17. 


8114. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


313.—Many verbs are occasionally taken impersonally ; as, 
ἀρέσκει, it pleases ; ἀρκεῖ, it suffices ; συμφέρει, it is profitable, &c. 

The following are those which are chiefly taken impersonally: 

1. πρέπει, it is becoming ; ἔπρεπε, it was becoming ; πρέπειν, 
to be becoming ; τὸ πρέπον, that which is becoming ; pl. τὰ πρέ- 
ποντα. 

2. μέλει, it concerns ; ἔμελε, μελήσει, μεμέληκε and μέμηλε. 

8. δοκεῖ, it appears; ἐδόκει (from δοκέω); ἔδοξε (from 
δόκω) ; τὰ δοκοῦντα. 

4. δεῖ, it behoves ; ἔδει, δεήσει, δεῖν, τὸ δέον, τὰ δέοντα. 

δ. χρή, tt is necessary ; ἐχρῆν, χρήσει, χρῆναι, and χρῆν; τὸ 
χρέων, contracted for χρέχον. Subj. χρῇ. 


814.--5 115. DESIDERATIVE, FREQUENTATIVE, AND 
INCEPTIVE VERBS. 
1. DEsIDERATIVE VerRss are those which denote a desire or 


intention of doing. They are commonly formed by adding σείω 
to the first root of the primitive; as, 
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yehaw, laugh; 1R.yela- γελασείω, 7 desire to laugh. 
πολεμέω, I make war; “ molsus- πολεμησείω, I desire war. 


Another form of desideratives is that in @ or uo, properly from 
substantives; as, from ϑάνατος, death ; ϑανατάω, I long for 
death ; στρατηγός, a general ; στρατηγιάω, I wish to be a general. 
Also from verbs, by first forming substantives from them ; as, 


ὠνεῖσϑαι, to buy ; (ὠνητῆς,) ὠνητιάω, I wish to buy. 
κλαίω, I weep ; (κλαῦσις,) κλαυσιάω, I am disposed to weep. 


2. Frequentatives are those which signify repeated action. 
These commonly end in fw; as, ῥιπτάζειν (from ῥίπτει»), to 
throw from one place to another, Mid. to throw one’s self this way 
and that, to be restless; στενάζειν (from στένειν), to sigh much 
and deeply ; so, from αἰζεῖν, to demand ; αἰτίζειν, to beg ; 
ἕρπειν, to creep ; δρπύζειν, to creep slowly. 


‘3. IncEPTIvEs are those which express the beginning or con- 
tinued increase of an action. These commonly end in oxo; as, 
yevecoxo, to begin to have a beard ; ἡβάσκω, to grow to man- 
hood (the same as γεγειάζω and ἡβάω) ; in part transitive ; as, 
μεϑύσχω, to intoxicate ; from μεϑύω, I am intoxicated. 


8 116. IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


315.—In many of the Greek verbs, a variety of forms appears, and 
also an apparent irregularity in the formation of different tenses. This 
is occasioned partly by the adoption of new forms of the present and 
imperfect tensea, which are used either jointly with their primitives, 
if they are still in use; or in their stead, 17 they have become obsolete, 
. while the other tenses continue as regularly formed from the primitive 
verb; and partly by the use of tenses taken from synonymous verbs of 
8 different theme, in the place of those which have become nearly or 
entirely obsolete; and thus, as it were, out of the fragments of two or 
more verbs, whose other parts have disappeared, is formed a new whole. 
The parts of this whole, being all that remain in use of their respec- 
tive roots, considered by themselves are really defective verbs. And 
some of these, though regularly formed from their own themes, yet not 
being formed from the present to which they are attached, but from 
some other verb related to it in form or signification, the whole verb is 
not improperly termed anomalous or irregular. This appellation, then, 
proper belongs to all those verbs whose present, future, and perfect, 
o not follow the common analogy of conjugation. A few examples 
will illustrate these remarks; thus, δύω, to go wnder, has δύνω, δῦμε, 
and δύσκω, all different forms of the present ; but the tenses of the first 
root are regularly formed from the primitive dum, and the second aorist 
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ἔδυν, from the form in μι. Again, πάσχω, I suffer, has the future πα- 
S700, and perfect πεπάϑηκα, from the obsolete present, παϑέω ; the 
2d aorist ἔπαϑον, 2 perfect πέπηϑα, from the obsolete 7790; and the 
future middle πείσομαν (Ὁ 6. 18), and 2 perfect active πέπονθα, from 
the obsolete zév9w. In this latter example, πάσχω, the only present 
in use, with its imperfect ἔπασχον, is a defective verb, having no other 
tenses from that root; in like manner, the other parts from their re- 
spective themes are so many defective verbs: but, taken together, and 
as attached to πάσχω, a theme from which they are not formed, accord- 
ing to the common analogy of conjugation, they form what is called 
an anomalous or trregular verb. 


In most irregular verbs, the irregularity is caused by the adop- 
tion of a new present and imperfect, formed by certain changes 
on the root of the verb in these tenses, while the other tenses con- 
tinue to be formed regularly from the primitive root or theme. 
Thus from 4H’BS,* is formed the new present λαμβάνω, im- 
perfect ἐλάμβανον, while the future λήψω, and all the tenses 
following it, are formed regularly from the root 4HB. . 

316.—In this way new presents are formed from old roots as 
follows : 

I. By the addition of certain letters to the root; thus, 


Theme. Root. let. add. New Pres. Fut. 
1 80x00 80x e makes δοχέω δόξω 
2 ziw τι y ς τίγ-ὦ τίσω 
8 ἄγω ay vv “ ἀγνύ-ω ἄξω 
4 ἕω ὃ γγυ ὰ ὁγνύ-ὦ ο΄ ἔσω 
5 ἐλάω ἐλα uy “ ἐλαύν-ω ἐλάσω 
6 ἐρέω ὃρ8 ely “ ἐρεείν-ὦ ἐρήσω 


7 γηράω γῆρα σκ “ γηράσκ-ὦ γηράσω 


II. Of roots that end with a vowel, some drop it before the 
added letters ; some change 0 into ὦ, ὃ into 7, and others change 
8 or o into 4; thus, 


Theme. Root. &. changed. let. add. New Pres, Fut. 


1 ἁμαρτέω ἅμαρτξ ἅμαρε αν ἁμαρτάν-ὦ ἁμαρτήσω 
2 ἐριδέω ἐριδὲ ἐριδ aw ἐριδαίγτω ἐριδήσω 


8 Coo 0 00 vvv ζωννύ-ω ζώσω 

4 ἀλδέω adds addy σκ ἀλδήσκω  ἀλδίσω 
b εὑρέω δὺρϑ εὕρι Ox εὑρίσκ:ω εὑρήσω 
6 402. aio a 6x ahiox-w ἀλώσω 
7 βιόω βιο βιω σκ βιώσκ-ὦ βιώσω 


* Primitive themes, now obsolete, are printed in capitals. 
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Ill. Of roots that end with a x-mute or a z-mute, the final 
mute is sometimes dropped before the added letters; thus, 


Theme. Root. R. changed. let. add. New Pres. Fut. 
1 πράγω πραγ πρα σό πράσσ-ὦ πράξω 
2 ἱμάδω ἱμαδ ἱμα oo ἱμάσσ-ω ἱμάσω 
8 χράγω XO κρα C xoat-oo κράξω 
4 φράδω goad goa ζ φράξω φράσω 


ὅ ϑνήκω ϑνηκ Ovy Ox ϑνήσκ-ω ϑῥήξω 
IV. Some form a new present from the second root changed 

before the added letters by inserting », which before a 2-mute 

becomes μ; thus, 

Theme. 2 Root. 2.R. changed. let. add. New Pres. Fut. 

1 λύϑω Aad Lav αν λανϑάν-ω λήσω 

2 λήβω λαβ λαμβ αν λαμβάνω λήψω 
¥. By Syncope or contraction; as, 


New Pres, 
ϑελέω ἘὈΥ͂ syncope ϑέλω Fut. ϑελήσω 
ἐγείρω “ ἜΓΡΩ 2. Δο.Μ. ἠγρόμην 
ὀφελέω by double syncope ὄφλω Fut. ὀφελήσω 


VI. By Reduplication, viz. of the initial syllable ;—of the ini- 
tial consonant with +;—and of s commonly called the improper. 
reduplication ; as, 


Theme. New Pres. Fut. 
ayo by Red. of initial syllable ἀγάγω ἄξω 
δέω “ “ cons. with « dso δήσω 
πλέω “ ΕΒ πιμπλέω, 41-19 πλήσω 
στάω by improper Red. ἱστάω στήσω 


VI. By Metathesis or transposition of letters, which, however, 
rarely occurs ; as, 
Theme. Root. New Pres. Fut. 
δέρκω  depx by Metathesis dgex δρέκω δέρξω 
VII. By Apheresis, or cutting off the initial letters; as, 
ἐθέλω by Apheresis becomes ϑέλω 
ἐρέω “ & δέω 
IX. In several, two or more of these modes of variation com- 
bine to form the new present ; thus, 
1 By VI and II, γνόω becomes γιγνώσχω, fut. γνώσω. 
2 By VI and 1, δράω becomes διδράσκω, fut. δράσω. 


. 
7 we ae eee = 
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3 By VI and III, δάχω becomes διδάσκω, fut. διδάξω. 

4 By VI, μένω becomes μιμένω, and by V, μίμνω, fut. were. 

5 By VI, τέκω becomes τιξέκω, by V, τίτκω, and by VII, zixzos, 
fut. cé Soo. 

6 By I, ἵκω becomes ἱκάνω, by V, ixvor, by I, ἱκνέω, ἱκνέομαι, fut. 


to@. . 
7 By VIIL, σχέω becomes χέω, by VII, ἔχω, fut. both ἕξω and 
σχήσω. 


811.--8111. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR 
AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


EXPLANATION. 


- In the following Table, the words in capitals are the roots from which 
certain tenses are formed, but which are themselves either e troy ob- 
solete, or are merely supposed, in order to derive from them by analo- 
gy the forms in use. . 

When there is but one root, or one form of the root, the numbers 
1, 2, 8, are omitted, as in ἄγω ;—s. s. means same signification. 

The capital R after a tense indicates that the verb 1s conjugated re- 
gularly from the tense after which it is placed. 


A. 


“Adw, to injure; (R. ac.) pres. pass. ἀᾶται, 1 a. act, daca, contr. doa, 1 
a pass. ἀάσϑην, mid. ἀασάμην. Hom. 

“Ayapor, to admire; a passive form from ἄγημιγ Th. ἀγάω, (R. ἀγα,); 
pr. and ‘imp. like ἵσταμαι; ἀγάζομ αι, s. 8. — fut. ἀγά- 
COUAL, R. 

“Ayvion, ἄγνυμι, to break; from ayo, (R. &y,) £ ἄξω, &e, R. 1 4. Kaka, 2 
ἃ, p. ἐάγην, 2 perf. ἔαγα, with a passive signification. It 
commonly takes the syllabic augment, probably owing to 
its having anciently had the digamma as the initial letter; 
thus, pres. ἔάγω, 1 a. ἔξαξα, and then fata; ce. 

“Ayu, to lead ; (R. ἂγ,) f. ἄξω, ἄς. R. It has a reduplication in the 2 a. 
ἤγαγον, perf. ἦχα, and with the reduplication, ἀγήοχα, 
(poetic ἀγνῶ, ἀγίνω.) la. Aka, ἄξαι, ἄξασϑαι. 

Abo. See ἁνδάνω. 

iow, epic and poetic lengthened for αἴρω. Regular. 

Abo. See αὐξάνω. δ᾽ ° . 

Anus, to blow; (fr. ἄω, R. a,) retains ἡ throughout; as, ἀῆναι, pase. 
ayuos; except the participle ἀείς, ἀέντος : the passive form 

has an active sense. 

Aigéo, to take; (1 R. aige, 2. 24, from"EAN,) f. αἱρήσω, or -éow, &e. 
R. Attic fut. ἑλῶ, 2 aor. εἷλον, mid. εἱλάμην, Alexandrian 
form for εἱλόμην (239-5). Sometimes with an Attic redu- 
plication in the perfect; as, ἀραέρηκα, ἀραΐρημαι. 

Φ 
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Aig, to raise; (R. ἀρ, from “AP2,) f. ἀρῶ, p. ἦρκα, 1 a. ἦρα, &e., R. 
AisSavopnas, to perceive; (1 R. αἶσϑε, 2 aicd,) f. τα, αἰσϑήσομαε, &e. 
R. from AIZOE OM AI, § 116, IL 2 aor. ἠσϑόμην. 
"Axazilw, to trouble; (1 R. ἀκαχε and ay, 2 ay,) f. ἀκαχήσω, ἄς. R. 2a, 
with redup. ἤκαχον; pres. Mid. ἄχομαν; perf. pass. ἀχή- 
χέμαι, to be afflicted, to grieve. 
‘Alddaivw, tr. to make to grow; (R. ἀλδαιν,) f. ἀλδανῶ, ἄς, R. imp. ἤλδα-- 
. vov from “AAAS. 
Aldnoxo, intr. to grow; (R. adde,) f. ἀλδήσω, &e. R. from *AAAE 2. 
“dlesivw, ἀλέομαιν, to shun; (R. ἀλευ, from *AAEY'S2,) 1 ἃ. ἤλευσα, 1 a. 
; m. ἠλευάμην and ἠλεάμην, by elision of o for ἠλευσάμην. 
«λέξω, to avert; (R. adete and adex,) f. ἀλεξήσω, το. from *AAESE' DN; 
1 aor. m. ἀλεξάμην, &e. from’ AAEK’'S2. 2a. poet. ἤλαλ- 
| xov by redupl. and syncope for 7Aexoy. 
"Alwéie, tr. to roll; (R. ἄλυνδὲ, and ads, from AT'S) f. ἀλίσω, &e. R. 
. 1 a. p. part. ἀλινδηϑεῖς ; p. p. part. ἀλινδημένον. Mid. 
sense, to wander, to roam. 
“Align, to take; (R. aio,) f. ἁλώσω, ἄς. R. from ‘AAO'S2, 2 aor. 
ἑάλων, or ἥλων, from” AANMI. This verb has a passive 
significatiop in the aorists and perfect active. 
“Alitaiva, to be wanting, to sin; (1 R. ἀλιτε, 2 ἀλυτ,) f. ἀλντήσω, deo. R. 
2 a. ἤλιτον. 
“Ἄλλομαυ; to leap ; R. ad from “4AN,) f. ἁλοῦμαι, 2 a. ἡλόμην, R. 
"Alionw, ἀλυσκάνω, to avoid ; (R. ἀλυκ,) fut. ἀλύξω, ἄς. R. from *AAY’- 
KS2, 8. 8. 88 ἀλέω. 
"Algaivn, (ἀλφάνω, ἀλφαέω,) to gain; (1 R. ἀλφε, 2 adg,) fat. ἀλφήσω, 
&e. R. from AADE' $2. 2 a. ἤλφον. 
‘Auagravw, to err; (1 R. ἅμαρτε, 2 ἅμαρτ,) f. ἁμαρτήσω, ἄο. R. 2 a 
ἥμαρτον, from “AMAPTE 22. 
᾿“μβλίσκω, to miscarry ; (R. ἀμβλο,) fut. ἀμβλώσω, ὥς. R. from ἀμ- 
Adu 


"Aunéiyw, and ἀμπισχνέομανι. See ἔχω. 

"Auriaxionw, to miss, to err; (1 R. ἀμπλακε, 2 ἀμπλακ,) £ ἀμπλακήσω, 
ἂς. R. 2 ἃ. ἤμπλακον. ' 

᾿Αμφιέννυιμι. See ἕννυμε. 

᾿Αγαγινώσκω. See γινώσκο. 

“Avakionn, to read. See ἁλίσκο. 

Avdava, to please; (1 R. ade, 2 ad, 8 ad,) fut. adyow, ἄς, R. from 
ἁδέω, 3 ἃ. ἕαδον for ἤδον, 2 perf. tada, with the syllabic 
augment, 8. 8. as ἤδω. 

"Avovyvion, ἀνοίγνυμι, ἀνοίγω, (ἀνά and οἴγω,) toopen; (R. οἶγ,) f. ἀνοίξω, 
p. avéwya, de. R. often with both temporal and syllabie 
augment; as, imp. avéwyor, 2 perf. ἀνέῳγα, de. 

᾿Ανώγω, to order; (R. avwy and ἀνωγε,) f. ἀνώξω, ἄς. R. or, ἀνωγήσω, 

e R. from ἀνωγέω; hence, pres. imperative, ἀνώχϑι, 
ἀνώχϑω, ἄς. by syncope for ἀνώγηϑι, ἀνωγέτω, ce. as if 
from ’ ANS THMI, 2 perf. ἤνωγα. 

“Ἵπαιράωυ, to take away ; (from ἀπό and “AYP, R. αὖρ,) imperf. R. 
ἀπηύραον, contr. ἀπηύρων, 1 aor. ἀπήυρα, τα. ἀπηβράμην, 
from ἀπαύρω. From this verb, or more probably from 
AITO Y' PIL, (the obsolete Th. of ἀπουρέζω, to dispossess, ) 
comes 1 aor. inf. ἀπούραι, part. ἀπούρας, and ἀπουράμε-- 
voc, used by Homer, Pindar, and Hesiod, in the sense of 
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“to rob;” “to plunder ;” “to encroach on the limits, or 
operty of another.” 
Ant Savona. See ἐχϑάνομαι. 
τἀπόλλυμι. See ὄλλυμι. ad (R. ἀρ) £ " 
: igxw, from “APS2, to fit, or adapt ; x0,) fut. ἀρῶ and ἄρσω 
ἐπε (§ 101, 4, ἝΩ joxa, dc. R. 2 pert ἤραρα and ἄρηρα, 
, with the Attic reduplication from ἤρα. 
“ρέσκω, to please ; (R. age,) fut. ἀρέσω, ἤρεκα, ἄς. R. from ἀρέω. 
Avsw, and αὐξάνω, tr. to increase ; (R. αὐξε,) fut. αὐξήσω, ἄς. R. from 
AYEES!; likewise, ἀέξω, ἀεξήσω, &e. fron ΕΞ. 
Mid. intr. to increase, 
᾿ἄχϑομαι, to be indignant ; (R. ἀχϑε,) fut. ἀχϑήσομαι, or -ἔσομαι, ἄς. 
R. from ἀχϑέομαι. 
“Aw. This verb has four significations in its different parts; viz, 1. 
aw, to blow; imp. ἄον, commonly ἄημι.---2, dw, to sleep ; 
1 aor. aoa, and ἄεσα.---ὃ. dw, to satisfy; f. &ow, 1 aor. 
aoa, pres. pass. ᾿ὦταν and ἄαται, inf. act. ἄμεναι. Hom. 
contr. for aéuevas, for common form ἄειν.---4. au, to in- 
jure; see daw. 


| ΜΝ Β. 

‘Baivu, βάσκω, βιβάω, to go; (R. βα,) fut. βήσομαι, p. βέβηκα, ἄς. R. 
from BA’ 42; 2 aor. ἔβην, from BHMI; imperat. £79, in 
compounds shortened, as, κατάβα. N. B. This verb has 
also the causative signification, to cause to go; the future 
βήσω, and 1 aorist active ἔβησα, have exclusively this sig- 
nification. 

Ballo, to throw ; (1 R. fad, and βαλε, 2 Bad, ὃ in compounds βολ,) fut. 
βαλῶ (Poet. βαλλήσω), βεβάληκα, ἄς. R. as if from BA- 
ΜΕ; hence, by syneope, BAE'S2. Hence the syneo- 
pated forms ἔβλην, ἔβλητο, βλῆσϑαι, for ἐβάλην, ἐβάλητο, 
βεβαλήσϑαι, &e. Epic perf. pass. βεβόλημαι, as if from 
BOAE §2. 

Βαστάζω, to carry ; (R. βασταδ, pass. βασταγ, 211,) ἢ, βαστάσω, 1 a. p. 
ἐβαστάχϑην. 

Βιώσκω, to live; (R. βιο,) fut. βιώσω, dc. R. from βιόω ; 2 aor. ἐβίων, 
from βίωμε (all in use). 

Βλαστάνω, to bud; (1 R. βλαστε; 2 βλαστ,) f. βλαστήσω, as if from 
BAASTE ἢ), 23 ἃ. ἔβλαστον. ᾿ 

Βλώσκω, to go; (R. μολ, as if from 2Ζ0΄.4.),) 2 a. ἔμολον, f. τι. μολοῦ- 
μαι, perf. μέμβλωκα (40-3d) for μέμλωκα, as if from plow 
(by metath. 40-8th for μόλω), whence βλόω and βλώσκω. 

Boaw, to ery out ; (R. Boa,) f. βοήσω, dc. R. The Ionics contract on 
into w, making βώσομαν for βοήσομαι; 1 a. ἔβωσα for 
ἐβόησα. 1 a. p. inserts o, ἐβώσϑθην. 

Βόσκω, tr. to feed ; (R. Booxe,) f. βοσκήσω, ἄτα. R. from βοσκέω. 

Βούλομαι, to will; (1 R. βουλε, 2 βουλ,) δ βουλήσομαι, ἄς. R. from 
BOYAES; 1 4. p. ἐβουλήϑην, and with double augment 

. . ἠβουλήθην; hence also 2 pert. βέβουλα. ; 

Bowsxw, βιβρώσκω, to eat; (R. βρο,) tut. βρώσω, ἄς. R. from βρόω; 

2 aor. ἔβρων, as if from Bodie. 
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~ 


ΓΙ. 


Γαμέω, to marry ; (R. γαμε, and γαμ,) fut. γαμήσω, and γαμέω, γαμῶ, 
m. γαμέσομαι, ὧς. R. 1 aor. ἐγάμησα, N.T.; and ἔγημα, 
as if from IL’ MS, or FH’ MS. 

Γέντο, in Homer, he took ; probably ol. for ἕλετο ;_y being put for F, 
and » for 4, as in the Dor. ἦνϑε for 7AGe; thus, Fédero 
would become γένετο, and by syncope, yévto.— Also γέντο 
2a. m. of γίνομαν by procope and syncope for ἐγένετο. 

Τηϑέω, to rejoice ; (1 R. γηϑε, ὃ yn 9,) £. γηθήσω, 2 perf. γέγηϑα, hay- 
ing the signification of the present. - 

Γηράσκω, to grow old; (R. ynoa, and γηρ,) f. γηράσω, ἄς. R. from 
γηράω; 1 aor. ἔγηρα, from ΓΗ͂ PS; γηράναι, pres. inf. 
from γήρημε. 

Τίγνομαι, γίνομαι, to become ; (1 R. yeve, 2 γεν, 8 yor,) fut. γενήσομαι, 
ἄς, R. from FENE $2, 2 perf. γέγονα. Ν. Β, Allied to 
this verb is 

Γείνομαι, to be born ; (R. yevy,) used in the present and imperfect ; the 
first aor. ἐγευνάμην is used actively, to beget, to bear ; hence, 
οἱ γευνάμενοι, parents ; ἥ γευναμένη, a mother. : 

Γιγνώσκω, ywooxw, to know; (R. yvo,) fut. γνώσω, p. ἔγνωκα,] fut.p. 
γνωσϑήσομαι, p. p. ἔγνωσμαν, R. from ΓΙΝΟ΄ Ώ ; 2 aor. 
ἔγνων, from γνῶμι, sub. γνῶ, opt. γνοίην, imper. γνῶϑι, 
inf. γνῶναι, part. γνούς. 


Δ. 


Aaio, to learn ; (1 R. daz, 2 da, 8 da,) fut. δαήσω, ἄς. R. from 4AE 2, 
by epenth. from daw; whence p. dédaa (§ 101, 5), 2 aor. 
p. édany, or act. from δάημι, from daw comes δάσκχω, and, 

y reduplication, διδάσκω, to teach. 

Δαίω, to divide, to feast, to entertain ; (R. das, and dad,) f. δαίσω, more 
frequently δάσω, p. dédaxa, &e. R. from 44° ZS2. 

Aaiw, to burn; (1 R. das, 2 da, ὃ dy,) second perfect δέδηα, regular 
through all its moods. ’ 

“Μάκνω, to bite; (1 R. dyx, 2 δακ,) fat. δήξομαι, do. R. from 4HKN; 
2 aor. ἔδακχον. 

Δαρϑάνω, to sleep ; (1 R. δαρϑε, 2 δαρϑ.) fut. δαρϑήσομαι, ἄς. R. from 
AAPOE $2; 2 aor. ἔδαρϑον, poetic ἔδραϑον. 

Azidu, to fear ; (1 R. ded, 2 did, 8 dowd, also 2 δι, 8 δὲ, from AT §2,) fut. 
δείσω, p. δέδεικα, or δέδοικα, 2 perf. δέδοιδα ; also from 
4142, 2 aor. ἔδιον, 2 perf. δέδια (poetice deidia), pL dedia- 
μεν, by syncope δέδιμεν, cc. and imper. δέδιϑι, with a 
present sense, to fear ; the middle δίομαιν with its deriva- 
tives δεδίσχομαι, δεδίσσομαι, τὸ, have an active significa- 
tion, ‘to frighten.” 

Δεικνύω, δείχνυμι, to show; (R. deux,) ἢ δείξω, ἄς. R. from JE KN; 
Ionic ΔῈ KI, hence δέξω, ἔδεξα, δέδεγμαν, de. 

Aéouas, to need ; (R. dee, from J4EE OM_A],) fut. δεήσομαι, ἄς. R. In 
the active voice it is used impersonally ; as, det, δεύσει, 
ἄς. See Impersonal Verbs, ὃ 114 
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“έω, to bind; (R. δε,) £ δήσω, ἄς. R. 8 fut. pass. δεδήσομαι, seldom 
δεϑήσομαι. 

Διδάσκω, to teach ; (R. διδαχ, and διδασχε,) f διδάξω (and διδασκχήσω), 
δεδίδαχα, ἃς, R. §116, ΙΧ. 8. 

Adeacxw, to escape ; (R. δρα,) fat. δράσω, ἄς. (R. from δράω, a regular 
verb in use); 2 aor. ἐδρῆν (from 4PHMD), tor which also 
ἐδρᾶν, ἄς, ἃ, &e. Subj. ϑρῶ, ᾷς, ᾷ, &e., Opt. δραίην, Imp. 
doad, Inf. δρᾶναν, pt. dgas. Ν. 4 This verb is used in 
composition only. 

Aoxtu, to think ; (R. doxz, and dox,) f. δόξω, ἄς. R. from 40’ Καὶ ἢ ;—also 
fut. δοκήσω, ἄς. R. but less in use than the other forms. 

Avanos, I can; (R. dvva,) like ἕσταμαι, f. δυνήσομαι, ἄς. R. from 
AYNAOMAL ; 1 aor. pass. ἐδυνάσϑην and ἐδυνήθην. 

Mvw, δύνω, tr. to enclose, intr. to go into ; (R. du,) fut. dvaw, δέδυκα, &e. 
R.; 2 aor, ἔδυν, from AY MI. 


E. 


᾿Εγείρω, tr. to wake ; (1 R. ἔγειρ, 2 ἐγερ, ὃ ἔγορ,) R. Mid. intr. to awake ; 
2 a. ἠγρόμην, by syncope for ἠγερόμην, 2 p. a. ἐγρήγορα, 
reduplication anomalous. 

"Edw, tc 80, and éeGiw, to eat ; (1 R. ἔδε, 2 ἐδ, 8 2, also 2 R. gay, from 
φάγω,) fat. ἐδέσω, P. pes ἐδήδεσμαι for ἤδεσμαι; 1 aor. 

ass. ἠἡδέσϑην from édéw ; £m. ἔδομαε and édotpas; 2 perf 
ῆϑα, Atticé ἔδηδα, p. a. ἤδοκα (by change of vowel for 
dexa), Attic édydoxa, 2 aor. act. ἔφαγον, from φάγω ; 

ἄδομα, is rather the present used in the sense of the fu- 
ture.) 

᾿Ἐϑέλω, Silo, ϑελέω, I wish; (R. ἐϑελε, and ϑελε,) fat. ἐθελήσω, and 
ϑελήσω, τεϑέληκα, R. 

Ἔδθϑω, Tam wont ; only with Epic writers; 2 perf. εἴωϑα, Ionic ἔωϑα, 

" in the same signification. Plup. εἰώϑευν, 1 was wont. 

EIAN, to see; (1 R. eid, εἶδε, ἃ ἐδ, 8 οὐδ.) an old verb, which, in the 
active voice, has only the 2 aor. εἴδον and ἴδον, used as a 
substitute for the sorist of ὁράω, to see—a verb which 
has only the present ὁράω, the imperfect ὥραον, Ionic 
ὥρων, Attic ἑώρων, and the perfect ἑώραᾶκα, perf. pass. 
ἑωρᾶμαι; the other pons being made up from ὄπτομαι» 
and εἴδω, ΔΒ here. the middle and passive, εἴδω has 
the present zidonas, the imperfect εὐδόμην, 1 aor. εἰσάμην 
(ἐεισάμην), like the Latin vidéri, meaning to be seen, to 
seem, to appear, to resemble. Εἰδόμην, or ἐδόμην, the 2 aor. 
mid. is also used in an active sense, particularly by the 
Attics, in the imperative idov, ἔδεσθε» as an interjection, 
see, lo, behold. 

Of this verb the 2d perfect οἶδα, strictly I have seen, 
perceived, or comprehended, is never used as a perfect, but 
only as a present, meaning 7 know, having the pluperfect 
ἤδευν, ΔΒ an imperfect J knew, and the future m. εἴσομαι» 
rarely εἰδήσω, I shall know, or experience. The other 
parts, viz. the aorists and perf. are supplied from γιγγώ- 
oxo.—For the parts of οἶδα, see § 112, ΙΧ, 
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ΕἾΚΩ, 1 resemble, I seem ; (1 R. ix, 2 IK, 8 οἷκ,) ἰδ used only in the 

. 2 perf. osxe, Ionic ἔοικα, Attic e¢xa, employed as a present 
in the sense of 7 am like, I seem, I resemble. Inf. εἰκέναι, 
part. sixuic, -via, -ός. Hence the adverb εὐκότως. From 
this verb comes eloxw and ἔσκω, to compare, 

Εἴλω and εἴλλω, to roll up, press together, more commonly εὐλέω or εἱλέω ; 
(R. εἰλ, etde, or εἶλε,) fut. -ἥσω, ἄσ. 1 aor. inf, ἔλσαι, ἐέλσαι, 
part. ἔλσας, perf. pass. ἔελμαν, 1 aor. p. ἐάλην, inf. ἀλῆναι, 
or ἀλήμεναι, part. ἀλείς, all of which have sometimes the 
spinitus asper, and sometimes the spiritus lenis. 

Εἰμί, Lam; ( ΗΝ é,) from”EJ2; fut. mid. ἔσομαι; imperfect ἣν. See 301. 

t 


u 

Εἶμι, 1 go, comes from “I2;.f. τα. εἴσομαι, p. εἶα, Attice gia, impert. 
ἤειν, Ion. jia, na. See 303. 

ΕἾΠΩ, or EVIN, to say ; used only in the aorists; 1 aor. εἶπα, 2 εἶπον, 
1 aor. mid. εἰπάμην. The initial εἰ- is retained through 
all the moods. Compounds used by the poets are évézro, 
ἐνέσπω, ἐνίσπω. The other parts are supplied from ow, 
which ὟΝ )£ slote, de. R, pert Le 

w, to shut out ; (R. eioy,) £ sigtw, &e. R. perf. pass. 3 pl. ἐέρχαταιν, 

Bier Epic for εἰρημένοι Soe, 272-12. But εἴργνυμι, £ εἴρξω, 
means to shut in. 

᾿Ελαύνω, to drive ; (R. ἐλα,) fat. ἐλάσω, p. ἤλακα, &e. R. from ἐλάο,, also 
in use. The Attic future is ἐλῶ, ἐλᾷς, ἐλᾷ, ἄς. for ἐλάσω, 
ἐλάσεις, ce. 

Ἕλκω, and ἑλχύω, to draw; (R. édx and édxu,) ἢ ἕλξω and ἑλκύσω, 1 aor. 

' εἴλξα, ἄς. R. ᾿ 
᾿Ἐνόϑω, to shake, to agitate ; (R. ἐνοϑ',) 2 perf ἤνοϑα, Att. ἐνήνοθα ; used 
chiefly in compounds; a8, παρ-ενήνοθεν, ἀν-ήνοθεν, ke. 

“Evvupt, toelothe ; (R. é,) fut. ἔσω ; p. pass. εἵμαι, and also ἕσμαν, from 
ἝΩ; ἀμφιέννυμι has Attice ἀμφιῶ for ἀμφιέσω ; ἀμφιάζω 
and ἀμφίσκω are rare forms of the same word. 

Enw. See εἴπω. 

“Ex, to be actively employed ; (1 R. ὅπ, 2 o7,) 2 aor. ἔσπον and ἐσπό- 
μην, ag if from SITE $2. Mid. ἕπομαι, to follow, fat. ἕψο- 
pos. See ἔχω; to be found chiefly in compounds. 

ἜΡΓΩ, and ἔρξω. See ῥέξω. See also in εὔργω. ᾿ 

᾿Εριδαίνω, to contend ; (R. ἐριδε,) fut. ἐριδήσω, ἄπ. from EPIAE 22, per 
epenth. from ἘΡῚ 4§2; hence ἐρέξω, 5. 8; fut. épiow, 
ἄς. regular. 

"Ερομαι. See Ego. 

“Eo, to go away; (R. ἐῤῥε,) ἢ ἐῤῥήσω, &e. R. from* EPPE 22. 

᾿Ερυϑαίΐνω, to make red; (R. ἐρυϑὲε, and ἐρευϑ.,) fut. ἐρυϑήσω, &e. (R. 
from *EPYGES2), and also ἐρεύσω, as if from *EPEY' OS. 

"Eozonat, to go; (1 R. ἐλευϑ, 2 ἐλυϑ, ὃ ἐλυϑ.,) fut. ἐλεύσομαι, 2 perf. 
ἤλυϑα, Attice ἐλήλυϑα, from *EAEY’O22; whence also 2 
aor. act. ἦλϑον, by syncope for“HAYOON. For ἦλϑον, 
ἐλθεῖν, the Doric writers have ἦνθον, ἐνθεῖν. In some 
tenses εἶμι is more in use than ἔρχομαν. , 

"EPS, by metathesis ῥέω, and by epenth. ἐρέω; also slew, by ep. εἰρέω, 
from one or other of which the ΠΥ use are regularly 
formed; (1 R. ἐρ, δεν, and ég¢, 2. ép,) thus, from ἔρω, 1 aor. 
τὰ. ἠράμην, from toy fut. ῥήσω, and 1 aor. p. ἐῤῥήϑθην, 
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and 26697»; from ἐρέω, fut. ἐρέσω, Ὁ. εἴρηκα, p. pass, εἴ- 
ono, fut. ἐρῶ, 2 ἃ. τα. ἠρόμην; and probably from εἰρέω, 
comes the fut. εἰὐρήσομαιε. 

Ἔρομαι, in the sense of fo ask, occurs chiefly as an aorist to ἐρωτάω, 
scil. ἠρόμην, subj. ἔρωμαι, imp. ἐροῦ, also f. ἐρήσομαι. 

"Eo Giv, to eat ; used in the pres. and imp. for ἴω See ἔδω. 

Εύὔδω, to sleep ; (R. ebde,) fut. εὑδήσω, &e. R. f&om EYJE 2, augments 
the initial vowel, thus, ηὗδον; so in compounds, καϑηῖ- 
δον, ce. 

Εὑρίσκω, to find; (1 R. εὗρε, 2 εὗρ,) f. εὑρήσω, &o. R. from EYPE 2, by 
epenth. from EY’ PJ2; whence a form of the 1 aor. m. 
εὑράμην. This verb has ¢ before -ϑήσομαν and -ϑὴν; as, 
εὑρέθην; 239-5. 

᾿Ἐχϑάνομαι and ἀπεχϑάνομαι, I am hated; (R. ἐχϑε,) fut. ἐχϑήσομαι, 
perf. p. ἤχϑημαι, R. from ἐχϑέομαι, from ἔχθω, poetic, 
and used only in the present. 

Ἔχω, to have ; (1 R. éy, and oye, 2 σχ,) fut. ἕξω (with the aspirate), or 
σχήσω, p. ἔσχηκα, &e. R. from SXES2, also σχέϑω, 2 aor. 
ἔσχον, subj. σχῶ, opt. σχοέην, imp. σχές, inf. σχεῖν. This 
verb has another form of the present and imperf. ἴσχω 
and ἔσχον, in the sense of to hold, which has the future . 
σχήσω, &c.; 80 also σχέϑω, ἔσχεϑον. In the compounds 
observe the following varieties; viz avéyw (for which 
also ἀνασχέϑυ)), in the middle has a double augment in the 
imperf. and 2 aor. ἠνειχόμην, ἠνεσχόμην: ἀμπέχω, to en- 
close, has f. ἀμφέξω, 2 aor. ἤμπεσχον; mid. ἀμ πέχομαν or 
ἀμπισχνέομαι, to wear ; fut. ἀμφέξομαι, 2aor. ἠμπισχόμην; 
ὑπεσχνέομαι, to promise, fut. ὑποσχήσομαι, de. 

Evwo, to cook; (R. éwe,) fut. ἐψήσω, &e. Reg. from’ EWE 4). 

"ES, to place ; (R. &,) Defective, 1 a. εἶσα, fm. εἴσομαι, 1 am. εἰσάμην. 
The derivatives from this root are, 1. μαι, J sit (pert. for 
siuas), 807; 2. ἕξομαι, to set down (whence ἕζω and καϑί- 
ἕω, R.); 8. ἕννυμι, to clothe; and, 4. tps, to send, yao, 
εἶκα, R. 804. 


Ζ. 


Zao, to live; (R. ξα,) f. πι. ξήσομαι; 2 aor. Ely», as if from ZHMI. 
For the contractions of this verb, see 251, Obs. 2. ‘To 
supp'y the defective parts of this verb, tenses are bor- 
rowed from βιόω. 

Ζευγνύω and ξεύγνυμι, to join; (1 R. Cevy, 2. ζυγ,) £. ξεύξω, ἄς. R. from 
ΖΕΥ' Γ.(), ἃ ἃ. p. ἐξύγην. 

Ζωννύω, ζώννυμε, to gird; (R. ζο,) £ ζώσω, dc. R. from Cow. perf. pass. 
ἔζωσμαν. 


Η. 


Ἥδω, to sweeten, to please; (R. 90,) f. you, ὧο. R. 58. 8. as ἀνδάνω, 
which see. 

Ἧμαι, to sit ; see"ES2, and 807. ; 

"Hui, by apheresis for φημί, J say; likewise ἤν, 7, for ἔφην, ἔφη. See 
809. 
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Θ. 
. Θέλω. See ἐθέλω. 
Θήφω, to be amazed ; (1 R. ϑηφ, 2 Gag, 8 ϑηφ), used only in the 2 aor. 
ἔταφον, and 2 perf. τέϑηπα, in which the second aspirate 
. is changed instead of the first, contrary to 43-4. 
Θηγάνω, to sharpen; (R. ϑηγ,) ἢ, Into, ἄς. R. from ϑήγω, 8. 8. 
. Θιγγάνω, to touch ; (R. 9ιγ,) ἔ. ϑίξω, ἄς. R. from ϑέγω ; 2 aor. ἔϑιγον. 
'  Ovyoxw, to die; (1 RK. Svaand Gay, 2 Gav,) fm. ϑανοῦμαι; p. τέϑνηκαι, 
and by syncope, τέϑναα, whence the common Jorma, τέῦ- 
γναμεν, τεθνᾶσιν, τεϑνάναι, Ke. (265-5, ὁ, c); from Θ. ΑΝ) 
comes f. m. ϑανοῦμαι, and 2 aor. ἃ. ἔϑατον. From the Ρ. 
a. τέθνηκα, comes a new present τεθϑνήκω, £ τεθφήξω.- 
Parts also occur as if from ἃ form in μὲ; thus, τέϑναϑι, 
τεϑναίην, as if from τέϑνημι. 
Θορνύω, ϑόρνυμι, ϑρώσκω, to leap, or spring; (R. Gog, from ΘΟ' PI) 
| £m, ϑοροῦμαι, lon. Gogéouan, 2 aor. ἔϑορον. 


1. 


ΙΔΡΥΝ.),, ἵδουμι, from ἱδρύω, Reg. tr. to set, or place; (R. idgu and 
_ idguy,) £. ἱδούσω, ἄς. R. 1 aor. p. idgvvdy». | 
“Ιξάνω, ἵζω, to set ; (R. ita, and id,) fut. ἑζήσω, ἄς. R. from itéw; and 
tow, ἄς. R. from ἕζω. In like manner καϑιξάνω, xa dito, 
ἄς. See“E/2. . 

Ἴημι, to go; pres. m. tenor. See 808. 

. “Tyus, to send ; (R. é) ἢ ἥσω, p. εἶκα, 1 aor. ἦκα, from"EN. 804. 

“κάνω, ἱκνέομαι, to come; (R. ix,) from ἕκω, 5. 8. R. whence they have 
f. m. tous, perf. pass. ἔγμαι, 2 aor. ἱκόμην. 

‘Tidoxopon, to propitiate ; (R. ἱλα,) £. ἱλάσομαι, &e. R. from ἱλάω ; whence 
JAHMI, intr. to be propitious, of which some parts occur 
in Homer. Ἵ 

Ἵπταμαι. See πέτομαι. 

Ἴσημι, to know ; m. ἴσαμαι, used in the singular number by Doric wri- 
ters only. See εἴδω. 

Ἴσχω. See ἔχω. 


Κ. 


Καϑέζομαι, to sit; (xara and ones R. ἐδ.) fut. καϑεδοῦμαι, 1 aor. p. 
ἐκαϑέσϑην. 

Keiuas. See 808. 

Κέλομαι, to order; (R. κελε,) f. κελήσομαι, ἄς. R. from κελέομαι. 

Κιεραννύω, κεράννυμι, to miz; (R. xega,) fut. κεράσω, ὧς. Reg. from 
κεράω. Sometimes xéxgaxa, by syncope for xexégaxa, in 
the perf. active. So also in the perf. p. κέχραμαν and Jon. 
κέχρημαν. Sometimes it inserts o before -ϑήσομαι, in 1 ἢ 
pass. sometimes not. Hence also xevdéw, from which 
κίρνημυ, & 8. imper. xtovy for κίρναϑε. 

Κήδω, tr. to make anzious ; (1 R. κηδὲ, 8 κηδ,) ἢ κηδήσω, 2 p. κέκηϑα, 
with a present intransitive sense, to be anxious. Whence 
the Homeric future κεκαδήσομαε. 
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Κερϑαίνω, to make gain ; (R. κέρδαιν, and xegda,) f£. κερδανῶ and κερ-- 
δήσω; perf. κεκέρδηκα, or -ακα. 

Κιχάνω, to overtake; (1 R. κιχε, 2 κιχ,) ἢ κιχήσω, ἄς. R. from κιχέω; 2 
aor. ἔχυιχον, and from KY ΧΗΜΙ͂, ἐκέχην. 

Ki », to lend; (R. χρα,) fut. γρήσω, ἄς, R. from γράω. 

Kia, to go ἡ not δὰ zen) indie, but in the other moods and imperf. 
ind., and is accented like the 2 aor. ἢ al : be BR 

Kiatw, to aloud; (1 R. xlayy, 2 κλαγ, 8 κληγ,) ὦ κλάγξω, &e. 

᾿ ° trom αὐλαῖς 2 perf. χέκληγα, as Hi from κλήζω. 2 a. ἔκ- 
, λαγον. 

Κλύω, to hear ; (R. xdu,) Reg. except the imperative pres. κλῦϑι, as if 
from KAY MI, as well as κλύε, reg. 

Kogevsin, κορέννυμι, to satisfy ; (R. xoge,) f. xogéswand κορήσω, ce. R. 
from κορέω ; p. p. κεκόρεσμαι. Kogéw, reg. to sweep, is ἃ 
different verb. 

Κράζω, to cry; (R. κραγ,) f. κράξω, ἄς. R. except the imperative per- - 
fect xéxeayds, 2 ἃ. ἔχραγον. ἮΝ 

Κρεμαννύω, κρεμάννυμι, and κρήμνημι, to hang; (R. κρεμα,) £ κρεμάσω, 

ες &e. R. from KPEMAS. Attic f. χρεμῶ, ᾧς, ᾷ, ἄς. 264, 
(1) Perf. p. κρέμαμαν without the augment. 

Κτείνω, to kill; (1 R. xtew, 2 κταν, 8 xtov,) fut. κτενῶ, de. R.; 2 aor. 
Extavoy, and ἔχτην from KTHMI]. 

Kviivda, to roll ; (R. xvds,) fut. κυλίσω, &e. R. from xvdio, & Β. 

Kuyt, to kiss; (R. xuve, and κι.) fut. χυνήσω, d&e. R.; also κύσω, de. R. 

, from κύω. 


A. 


“αγχάνω, to receive by lot ; (1B. Any, Flay, 8 hoy7,) f. λήξο,, do. R. from 
AMX. 2 aor. ἔλαχον, perf. λέλογχα. § 101, 5. 

“Ἰαμβάνω, to take; (1 R. ληβ, 2 Aap, 8 ληβ,) £ m. λήψομαι, p εἴληφα, 
ἄς. R. from AH'BS2. Ionic perf. λελάβηκα; likewise £ 
λάμψομαι, ἄς. R. as if from ΔΑ͂ ΜΒ). Also of the same 
signification, — | 

“άζομαι, λάξυμαι, dep. Ionic and Dorie forms for λαμβάνω. 

AovGdva, to be hid; (1 R. ληϑ, 2 λαϑ, 8 479,) f. λήσω, ἄς. R. from 
λήϑω; in the middle voice— 

“ανϑάνομαι, sometimes λήϑομαι, to forget; £. λήσομαι, ἄς, from the 


same. 
Aovw, to wash ; (R. dov,) in the Attic dialect generally omits by syn- 
cope the short vowel after ou; thus, Zou, ἔλφυμεν, λοῦμαε, 
λοῦσθαι, &e. for ἔλουε, ἐλούομεν, Jovoucs, λούεσϑαυ, &e. 
“ουέω, in some of its tenses occurs in Homer. 
440, to will ; found only in the sing. λῶ, λῆς, λῆ, plur. λῶμες, λῶντι, Doric 
as if from Δ 2232, contracted like éw, 251, Obs. 2. 


M. 


ανθάνω, to learn; (1 R. wads, 2 μαϑ,) fut. μα ἤσομαιν, P. μεμάθηκα, 
ἄς. R, ἔτεα ΜΑΘΕΩ; ; aor, yenoen *P ὠ 

Mayopou, to fight ; (1 R. pays, 2 μαχ,) fut. μαχήσομαι and μαχέσομαι, 
&e. Β. from ΜΑΧΕΌΜΩΙ. ΛΟ * 
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Maw, an old form, from which arise the three following defective verbs ; 
viz. 
1. Perf. μέμαα, to strive; with a present signification. 
2. Pres. m. μάομαι, contr. μῶμαι, to desire, to seek. 
3. Fut. and 1 aor. τὰ. μάσομαι, ἐμασάμην also from paiopas, to 
866 
ἹΜεϑύσκω, to intoxicate; (R. μεϑυ,) £ μεθύσω, &e. from μεϑύω, 6 8. 
Mila, to care for ; (1 R. pede, 2 wed, 8 μηλ,) £ μελήσω, from MEAED. 
2 aor. ἔμελον, perf. μέμηλα. In the active voice it is used 
gids in the third person impersonally, μέλει, ἔμελε, de. 
114, 2. 
Méiio, to be about to be; (R. μελλε,} £ μελλήσω, ἄς. R. from μελλέω. 
ἹΜηκάομαι, to bleat ; (1 R. μηκαὸδ, 2 pax, ὃ μηκ,) f. pyxadcouas, ἄς. R. 
(μηκάξω, 8. 8.) 2 aor. ἔμακον, 2 Ν ον μέμηκα, from MH KS2. 
Miyvia, μέγνυμι, μίσγω, to miz ; (Re pry,) £ μέξω, &eo. R. from μέγω, 2 
aor. ἐμέγην from MI’ CHM]. 
Miprjoxw, to remember ; (R. pva,) fut. μνήσω, ἄς. R. from μνάο. 
Mogyviw, μόργνυμι, to wipe off ; (R. μοργ,) £ μόρξω, ἄς. from MO'PT?. 
Moxdopas, to bellow; R. Doric forms, 2 a. ἔμυκον, 2 p. μέμῦκα, as if 
from MY ‘KS. 


- Ν. 


Ναίω, intrana to dwell; (Β. να.) f. νάσω, ἄς, R. from vaw, trans, to eause 
to dwel 
Niko, to wash; (R. w7,) f. νίψω, ἄς. R. from γέπτω, 8 8. 
Noiw, to think ; reg. is contracted and accented by the Ionics like 
βοάω; thus, f. νώσω, 1 8. ἔνωσα, ἐνένωτο, &e. 


Ο. 


“Oley to smell ; R. od, and ὀζε,) f. ὅσω, R. also ὀξέσω and ζήσω, Ῥ. 
ὥξηκα, ἄς. R. from "OZES), 2 perf. dda, with the Attic 
reduplication ὅδωδα, with a present sense. 

Οἰγνύο,, οἴγνυμιν, to open; (R. ovy,) f£. οἴξω, d&e. R. from οἴγω, See ἀνοίγω, 

Οἶδα. See εἴδω, and 310. 

Oidaivn, οἰδάνο, οἰδίσκω, to swell ; (R. οἶδε,) f. οἰδήσω, &e. R. from 
οἰδέω, Th 8. 8. 

Οἴομαι, and οἶμαι, to think ; (R. οἶε,) f. οἰήσομαε, ἄς. R. from οἰέομαυ; 
imperf. ὠόμην ; ὄξω, with the diphthong resolved, is re- 
tained in some dialects. 

Οἴχομαι, to go; (R. οἶχε,) ἢ, οἰχήσομοι, p. ὥχημαι, R. as if from OLXEO- 
MAI 


᾿Ολισϑαίνω, ὀλισϑάνω, to glide; (1 R. ὄλισϑε, 9 ὀλισϑ,) ἢ. ὀλισϑήσω, ke. 
R. from ὀλισϑέω, 8. 8.: 3.2 aor. ὥλισϑον 

"OMI, ὄλλυμι, to destroy; (1 R. ods, 2 od, 8 ολ,) £ ὀλέσω, ἂς, R. from 
"OAEN; Att. fut. 4. ὀλῶ, m. ὀλοῦμαι, 2 aor. ὀλόμην, p- ὥλα, 
Attice ὄλωλα. Other forms are ὄλλω, ὀλέκω, ὀλέσκω. 

᾿Ομνύω, ὄμνυμι, ‘0 swear ; (1 R. 60, 2 du, from "OMN,) ὦ ὀμόσῳ, &e. 
R. from OM OR, commonly with the reduplication in the 
perfect f, m. ὀμοῦμας from”"OMS2. 
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᾿Ομοργνύω, ὀμόργνυμι, to wipe off ; (R. δμόργ,) £ ὀμόρξω, &e. Β. 8. 8. 8.8, 
μοργνύω, which see. 
"Orns, ὦ ovivnus, to help ; (R. dva,)f. ὀνήσω, de. R. from ὋΝ 2. 9. ἃ. 


‘Oguatvor, to comune (R. ὁρμα,) ἢ. ὁρμή! yoo, ἄς. R. from δρμάρ», 8. 8. 
Ὄρνύω, 6 ὄρνυμιν to excite ; (R. ὁρ,) f. 6 Bea, (§ 101. 4. (6.) ) from "OPN ; 
f. ὁρῶ from ὅ ogo, 2 ,pe ὄρωρα; hence a new present, 
doco), 8. 8. and also ὁ opuwpe). 
᾿ὈὈσφραΐνομαι, to smell ; (R. ὄσφραιν and ὄσφρα,) fat. ὁ ὀσφρανοῦμαι, R. 
and ὁ ὑσφρήσομαι, ἄς, R. from ὈΣΦΡΕΌΜΑΙ, by epenth. 
‘from ὅ oopgonar, from which ὠσφρόμην ; hence also dagean, 
and 6 ὀσφράομαε, 8. 8. 
Οὐτάω, οὐτάζω, o οὐτάσκω, OY’THMI, t o hit, to wound ; R. οὐτα,) fut. | 
οὐτάσω and οὐτήσω, ἄς, R. from οὐτάω, infin. οὐτάμεναι, 
Hom. for οὐτάναι. ; 
Ogetlu, ὄφλω, ὀφλισκάνω, to 0w3; Viz. money, punishment, i. e. to be 
guy 3 (1 R. dpede and ὀφλε, 2 oged,) f. ὀφειλήσω and 
λήσω, ἄς. R. from ὀφευλέω and ὀφλέω ; 2 aor. ὥφελον, 
nse oe a in the expression of a wish; thus, εἴϑ᾽ ὥφελον, 
Ο that 1, ttf ὄφελες, O that thou, ἄς. 
ὀφλισκάνω, to Forfeit ; (1 Β. ple, 2 ὁφλ,) £ ὀφλήσω, p. ὄφληνα, 3 3 aor 
ὦφλον. 


IT. 


Παίω, to strike ; (R.. mow and παιε,) f. παίΐσω and παιήσω; the remaiz.- 
ing tenses are from the root σαν. 

Hacyw, to suffer ; (1 R. zev9, seldom παϑε, ἃ rad, 3 πονϑ.,) fut. m 
πείσομαυν, § 6, 18; 2 perf. πέπονθα; both from JIE NOM, 
2 aor. ἔπαϑον, also fut. πα 100), ἀς. R.-from IAQES. 

Πατέομαι, to taste, to eat ; (R. πα, from {1.492,) 1 aor. ἐπασάμην, Ῥ. Ρ. 
πέπασμαι. 

Πέσσω, to digest ; (R. zez,) f. πέψω, ἄς. R. from- ᾿πέπτω, 8. 8. 

Πεταννύω, πετάννιμι, to expand ; (R. πετα,) f. πετάσω, R. from πετάω, 
exc. p. p. πέπταμαι, which is from the syncopated form - 
atom. Other forms are πιτράω and πέτνημι, 8. 8. 

Πέτομαι, πέταμαι, πετάομαι, to fly; (Β. meta,) ἴ. πετήσομαι, ΄ἀς. R. 
from metaouce; 2 aor. ἔπτην from ἕπτημε; also . Ῥ. πε- 
πότ pos from zotaouar; by syncope ἐπετόμην becomes 
- ἑπτόμην, and so of other tenses. 

Πέφνον. See pévor. 

Πήσσω, πηγνύω, πήγνυμι, to fasten; (1 R. any, 2 nay, 8 πηγ») ἢ πήξω, 

ἄς. R. from ΠΗ͂ ΓΙ; 2 perf πέπηγα, 2 ἃ. pass. ἐπάγην. 

Πιλνάω, πίλνημι, to approach ; same signification as πελάζω, from 
which the other tenses are taken. 

Πιμπλάνω and πέμπλημι, to fill ; (R. IAA, whence πίμπλημι,) f. πλή-- 
ow, ἄς, R. from DAA — πλήϑω. When, in composi- 

tion, ~ comes before the initial ἡ z in this word, it is omit- 

ted before 71; as, ἐμπίπλημε; ; 80 also in 

Πίμπρημι, to burn ; (R. πρα,) ἢ πρήσω, de. R. from IIPAR — πρήϑω.͵ 

Ilivw, to drink ; (R. πο and 7a») ἴα! ut. πώσω, ἄς. R. from ΠΟΙ; 2 aor. 
ἔπιον from πίω, Th. ; i mperat: commonly 2t&, sometimes 
aie; fut. τὰ. πίομαι, probably the present used in the fu- 
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ture sense; or by elision of o for πέσομαν; πιοῖμαν 18 
~ also found. From this theme also comes 

Πιπίσκω, to cause to drink ; (R. πι,) f. πίσω, ἂς. R. from zie. 

Πιπράσκω, to sell ; (R. zea, from IITPA Sl.) The forms in use are zé- 
πρᾶκα, πέπρᾶμαι, ἐπράθην, πεπράσομαι. The future 
and aorist active are wanting. 

Hintw, Attic and poetic πέτνω, to fall; (1 R. wer and στο, 2 πεσ, 
from ITEZE?,) f. πέσω, 1 a. ἔπεσα, from the ancient 
HET; and πτώσω, p. πέπτωκα, from TOR; 2 aor. 
ἔπεσον, f. τὰ. πεσοῦμαι, as if from IFES ES2. 

haku, to lead astray; (1 R. πλαγγ, 2 πλαγ,) £. πλάγξω, ἄς. R. from 

πλάγγω ; 2 aor. ἔπλαγον. 

Πλήσσω, to strike ; (1 R. πλὴγν 2 πληγ for πλαγ,)} £. πλήξω, ἄς, R. exe. 
2 aor. p. ἐπλήγην ; compounds regular throughout. 

ITP AMAI, to buy ; of which there is in use only 2 aor. ἐπριάμην, a8 
an aorist to ὠνέομαι. 

Πυνθάνομαι, to learn by inquiry ; (1 R. πευϑ, 2 πυϑ',) £ πεύσομαν, &e. 
R. from poetic πεύϑομαν; 2 aor. τη. ἐπυϑόμην, perf. pass. 
πέπυσμαι. . 


Ρ. 


Ρέζω, ἔρδω, ἜΡΓΩ, to do; (1 R. bey and ἐργ, 8 ogy from 2°APTI,) fut. 
ῥέξω and ἔρξω, dc. R. 2 perf. ἔοργα. 

Ῥέω, to flow; (R. dev and 6vz,) f. ῥεύσον and ῥυνήσῳ, p. ἐῤῥύηκα, ἄς, R. 
from ὑυέω, 2 aor. te ἐῤῥύην. ἢ 

“Ῥηγνύω, δήγνιυμι, tr. to break ; (1 R. Oxy, 2 bay, 8 δωγ, irreg. 5150), 

id ee be. R. from ῥήσσω (i. ἊΜ ‘PH 12), 8. 8.5 δ. ἔῤῥοιγα, 

with intrans. signification, J am torn in pieces. 2 a. pass. 
ἐῤῥάγην 


Ῥωννυω, ῥώννυμι, to strengthen 3; (RB. go,) f. δώσω, ἄς. R. from ῬΟΏ. 


τς 2. 


Σβεννύω, σβέννυμι, to extinguish ; (R. ofe,) ἢ σβέσω, ἄς. R. from σβέω ; 
also p. ἔσβηκα, 2 a. ἔσβην, intr. to go out ; from 2 BHM]. 
Zein, to move, tmpel ; reg. except that, like verbs beginning with 9, 
it commonly doubles o after the augment, and, in the 
I aor., omits a, the tense-sign; thus, 1 aor. ἔσσευα, mid. 
. ἐσσευάμην, perf. pass. ἔσσυμαι, 235, Obs. 
. Sxedavvio, σκεδάννιμι, σκιδνάω, σκίδνημι, to scatter ; (R. oxeda,) fut. 
σκεδάσω, Attic σκεδῶ, ἄς. R. from σκεέδάω ; p. Ὁ. éoxé- 


δασμαι. 

Sxéldw, to dry up; (R. σκελ and oxade,) £. σκελῶ, R. also σκαλήσω, p. 
ἔσκληκα (by syncope for érxadyxa), 1 aor. ἔσκηλα, 2 sor. 
ἔσκλην, from Z2KAHMI. 

Σμάω, σμῇς, ἃς. 251, Obs. 2, to wipe, (R. ova and σμηχ») £ σμήσω, 
ἄς. 1 aor. p. ἐσμήχϑην, from σμήχο;, 8. 8. 

Σπένδω, to make a libation ; (R. σπενδ,) ἴ. σπείσω, ἄς. Β. 8.6, 18. 

Σ τορεννύω, στορέννυμι, to spread ; (R. στορε,) ἔ. στορέσω, ἃς, R. from 
ZTOPEN; alse, 
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Stewvviw, στρώννυμι, to spread; (R. στρο,) £ στρώσω, &o. R. from 
2TPOSN, by metathesis and syncope from STOPE?. 

aytv. See ἔχω. 

Suto, to save; (R. gwd or σω,) f. σώσω, &o. R. exc. 1 aor. pass. dowdy 
instead of ἐσώσθην and ἐσαώϑην, from the older form 
σαόω. 


Τ. 


Talaw, to bear ; (R. τλα,) ἢ τλήσω, ἄς. reg. from the syncopated form 
τλάω, 8. 8.; 2 aor. ἔτλην, from τλῆμι. 

Τέμνω, to cut ; (1 R. ten, also tua and teny, 2 tan, 8 tou,) fut. rena, 
reg. also f. τμήσω and τμήξω, from τμάω and τμήγω; 2 
aor. ἔταμον and Eruavov,—sometimes ἔτεμον. 

Τέρσομαν, intr. to dry ; 2 aor. inf. pass. τερῆναν and τερσήμεναι, as if 
from érégony. 

Τέτμον and ἔτετμον, a defective 2 aorist used in Homer, to meet with, 
t 


οῸ 

Τίκτω, to bear ; (1 R. vex, 2 tex, 8 rox,) f. τέξω, ἄς. R. from TE KN; 
2 aor. ἔτεκον, 2 perf. τέτοκα. 

Tivo, τιγνύω, τίννυμει, to exptate; (R. t,) £ τίσω, ἄς. R. from τέω, to 
honour. - ᾿ 

Τυτράω, ttgaivo, τίτρημιγ to bore; (R. τρα,) ἴ, τρήσω, &c. R. from 


TORO. 

Τιτρώσκω, to wound ; (ἢ τρο;) ἢ τρώσω, ἀφ. R. from τρόω. 

Τρέχω, to run; (1 R. ϑρὲχ and δραμ, 2 δραμ,) ἔ, ϑρέξω, p. δεδράμηκα, 
244, ἔχε. &o. R. from APA MS2; 2 aor. ἔδραμον, f. m. 
δραμοῦμαι. 

Τρύχω, to consume ; (R. touzo,) 1 aor. ἐτρύχωσα, ἄς. 

Τυγχάνω, to be, to obtain; (1 R. τυχε and tevy, 2 tuy,) £ τυχήσω, ke. 
R. from ΤΎΧΗ); 2 aor. ἔτυχον, fut. m. τεύξομαν from 
teiyo.—Note. This verb must be carefully distinguished 
from the regular kindred verb τεύχω, to prepare ; fut. 
τεύξω, dc. R. 


Y. 


“Υπισχνέομαι, to promise ; (from ὑπό and σχέω ) fi. ὑποσχ conc, ἄς. R. 
"from ‘YIIOSXEOMAI. See ἔχο. me 


Φ. 


Ψάγομαν, pres. m. to eat ; (R. φαγ,) also the future for φαγοῦμαε, in the 
N. T. and later writers by the same anomaly as ἔδορμειαν 
and πίομαι; 2 aor. ἔφαγον. The rest of the tenses are 
formed from ἐσθίω. See dw. 

Φάσκω. See φημέ. 

Φένω, to kill; (1 R. φεν, 2 φαν,) 2 aor. πέφνον and ἔπεφνον, by τοάυρ!]. 

. and syneope for ἔφανον ; part. πέφνων, accented on the 
penull, Ῥ. p. πέφαμαι, 8 fp. πεφήσομαι. Hence φόνος, 
m 8d root go». 


7 
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Φέρω, to bear ; used in the pres, and imperf. (1 R. οἱ, évex, and ἐνεγκ, 
2 ἐνεγκ, 8 voz.) £. οἴσω (from O12), p."HNEXA, &e. R. 
from “ENE Κα); also 1 f. pass. οἰσϑήσομαι; 1 aor. act. 
ἤνεγκα for ἤνεγξα, from “ENETKS2, Attice commonly 
ἤνεικα, &e. ; 2 aor. ἤνεγκον, from the same; 2 perf. ἤγνοχα 
rom EVE’ ΧΩ. ΄ 

Φημί, to say; (Β. φα,) f. φήσω ; 2 aor. ἔφην. See 809. 

Φϑάνω, to come before, to anticipate ; (RK. φϑα,) £ φϑάσω or φϑήσω, 
&e. R. from OAM, 2 aor. ἔφϑην from φϑημί. 

Five, to corrupt, to fall; (R. φϑι,) f. φϑίσω, &e. R. from φϑέω,, 8. 5. ; 
other forms are φϑίσθω, φϑινέω, and φϑινύθϑω, used in 
the pres. and imperf. 

Φραγνύω, φράγνυμε, to enclose ; (R. φραγ,) ἴ, φράξω, ἀς. R. from @PA’- 
I'S§2, same 88 φράσσω; 8. 8. 

Φύζω, to flee, to put to flight ; (R. puy,) £ φύξω, &c. R. Other kindred © 
forms are φύγω and φεύγω, R. and it has the derivatives 
φυζάω and pulps. 

Ψύρω, to miz, to knead ; (R. gue and φυρα,) f. pvedoo, Ion. φυρήσω; old 

᾿ fut. φύρσω; 1 a. ἔφυρσα ; p. Ρ. πέφυρμαι and πεφύραμαι. 

Φύω, to beget ; (R. φυ,) f. φύσω, 1 aor. ἔφυφα. But the perf. πέφυκα, 
and 2 aor. ἔφυν, have a passive or intransitive significa- 
tion, to be begotten, to be, to become. 


xX. 


Xalw, χανδάνω, to recede, to stand open, to contain ; (R. yad,) fat. yaoo, 
ἄς. R, from XA 4.4) (8. 8. with Καὶ 4, ZI, whence xéxacpas 
or κέκαδμαι) ; 2 aor. Eyadoy and xéxadov, 2 perf. xéyada; 
derivatives and varieties of forms are numerous. 

Xaive, χάσκω, χασκάζω, to gape or yawn; (R. χαιν,) f. χανῶ, ἄς. R. 
from χαένω, a derivative from X_4/2; from which also 
κάζω and yatw; which see above. 

Xalow, to rejoice; (1 R. yarg, later yaupe, 2 vag, 8 yno,) f. χαιρήσω, 
ἄς. R.; 2 a. p. ἐχάρην, perf. κεχάρημαν and χέχαρμαι. 

Χανδάνω, to grasp; (1 Β. χανδ, χενδ, 2 vad, 8 yavd,) f. m. χεέίσομαε, 

36, 18; 2 aor. Eyadoy, 2 perf. κέχανδα. 

Χάσκω. See χαένω. 

Xéw, to pour out ; (R. yev,) f. χεύσω, &e. R. 1 aor. ἔχευσα and ἔχεα (by 
elision for Eyevaa); hence imperative χέον, yeatw, &c. 
infinitive γέαν ; also f. χέω, vets, vei, mid. χέομαι. 


| Xgaw. This verb has five different forms, with as many different sig 


nifications ; root of all, yea. 

1. χράω, to give an oracular response ; regular. 

2. χίχρημι, to lend ; like ἵστημι. 

3. χρή, it is necessary ; partly like verbs in μὲ (see Impera. 
Verbs, § 114). 

4. yoaouat, to use; in the contracted tenses takes ἡ for a, 
251, Obs. 2. 

5. ἀπόχρη, tt suffices; pl. ἀποχρῶσιν, inf. ἀποχρῇν» ἄς. 

Xewrviw, χρώννυμι, to colour ; (R. χρο,) £ χρώσω, &e. K. p. pass. xé- 

χρωσμαι. 
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Χωννύω, χώννυμι, to heap, to dam; (R. χο,) £. χώσω, ἄς. R. from γόω, 
s. 8. perf. pass. κέχωσμαι. : 


~ 


4). 


Ὠϑέω, to push; (R. o& and ὧϑε,) has the syllabic augment througn- 
out; thus, imp. éo9evy, f. dow and ὠϑήσω, regular from 
both; 1 ἢ p. ὠσϑήσομαι. 


§ 118. INDECLINABLE WORDS OR PARTICLES. 


318.—The Jndeclinable parts of speech, sometimes denominat- 
ed Particles, are those which suffer no change of form by inflec- 
tion. They are the Adverb (which includes the Jnterjection), 
the Preposition, and the Conjunction. 


THE ADVERB. 


319.—An Apvers is a word joined to a verd, 
an adjective, or another adverb, to modify it, or to 
denote some circumstance respecting it. 


Adverbs may be considered in respect of Signification, Deri- 
vation, and Comparison. 


§ 119.—THE SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 


320.—In respect of signification, adverbs may be arranged in 
Greek as they are in Latin and other languages, under the fol- 
lowing heads : 


1, Apverss or PLack; comprehending those which signify, 

Ist. Rest in a place. These generally end in &, ot, ov, ἢ, Ot 
χου, χη; as, ἀγρόϑι, in the field. 

2d. Motion from a place. These generally end in. dey or Ge 
as, ἀγρόϑεν, from the field. 

3d. Motion to a place. These generally end in de, oe, Ce; as. 
ἀγρόνδε, to the field. 324-6. 

4th. Motion through or by a place. These are generally femi- 
nine adjectives in the dative singular, having ὁδῷ under- 
stood ; as, ἄλλῃ, by another way. 
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9. ADVERBS OF TIME; as, φῦ», now; τότε, then; ποτέ, some 
times, ὅσο. 

8. ADVERBS OF Quantity; πόσον, how much; πολύ, much ; 
ὀλίγον, a little, &e. 

4, ApvERBS oF QuaLity; these end in wg; sometimes in ¢ and 
ῃ (which are properly datives of the first declension) ; also 10 
ῇ, ty &, δον, δην, ott, and &. 

5. ADVERBS OF MANNER; (viz. of action or condition,) including 
those which express exhortation, affirmation, negation, granting, 

forbidding, interrogation, doubt, &c. 

6. ApveRBSs oF RELATION; or such as express circumstances of 

comparison, resemblance, order, assemblage, separation, &c. 


© 


᾿ nominated Interjections. (See 321, Obs. 2. 


1. Apverss oF Exciamation; in other languages usually de- 


821.—OBSERVATIONS. 


O6s. 1. Some adverbs have such an affinity, that, beginning 
with a vowel, they are INDEFINITES ; with 7, INTERROGATIVES ° 
with τ, REDDITIVES, or responsives, as follows : 


INDEFINITE. INTERROGATIVE, REDDITIVE, 
ev (which way. ~ JS which way? τῆδε or { this way, or 
% 97% ἢ by what means.|”"? ἢ by what means ? ταύτῃ, ( by this means, 
ὅτε, ὁπότε, ἡνίκα, λό. πότε, πηνίκα, when? τότε, τηνίκα, τηνι- 

καῦτα, then. 

over, ὁπόϑεν, whence. ἱπόϑεν, whence? τόϑεν, thence. 
ov, Or ὅϑι, where. Hou, or 2041, where ? τόϑι, there. 
ὅσον, how much, πόσον, how much? [ner 3] τόσον, 80 much. [ner. 
οἷον, after what manner |notwor, after what man-|toioy, after that man- 
ὁσάκις, how often. ποσάκις, how often ? τοσάκις, 80 often. 


Obs. 2. Under adverbs in Greek are classed those particles ot 
exclamation which express some sudden emotion of the mind, and 


are, in the grammars of most other languages, denominated Jn- 
. terjections. The most common of these are the following, which 


express— 

Rejoicing ; as, ἰού, ἰώ. * Condemning ; as, ὦ, φεῦ. 
Grieving ; 88, ἰού, ὦ, and ὦ:  Admiring ; as, ὦ, βαβαί, wana. 
Laughing ; as, ἃ, &. Deriding; as, ἰού, ὦ, 6. 
Bewailing ; as, ai, ot, ἰώ, ὀτοτοῖ. Calling ; as, ὦ. 

Wishing ; as, εἰ, ete. Enjoining silence ; as, tis ἥ. 
Rejecwng ; as, ἄπαγε. Threatening ; as, οὐαί. 


Praising ; as, εἶα, εὖγε. Raging ; a8, evoi. 
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§ 120. THE FORMATION AND DERIVATION OF 
ADVERBS. 


322.—A few adverbs in Greek are primitives; as, νῦν, now ; 
χαμαΐ, on the ground ; χϑές, yesterday. 

But the greater part are derivatives, and are of two classes, 

323.—I. The first class of derivatives consists of such words as 
are not strictly speaking adverbs, but are so denominated from 
being sometimes used in an adverbial sense, either by virtue of 
their signification, or by ellipsis for an adverbial phrase; of these 
the following are examples : 


1, The accusative of neuter adjectives; as, πρῶτόν, τὸ πρῶ- 
τον; πρῶτα, τὰ πρῶτα, first; τὰ μάλιστα, chiefly ; ὀξύ, ~ 
sharply. 

2. The oblique cases of nouns and pronouns; as, 

Gen. ὁμοῦ, together ; from ὁμός, united. 
οὐδαμοῦ, never ; from οὐδαμός, no one, 
Dat. κύκλῳ, around (i.e. ina circle) ; from κύκλος, a circle. 
| τάχει, swiftly, with swiftness ; from τάχος, swiftness. 
Acc. ἀρχήν and ἀρχάς (sup. κατά), from the beginning: 
from ἀρχή, the beginning. 
δίκην, as, like ; from δίκη, manner. 
3. Verbs are sometimes used as adverbs; thus, 
The imperative; as, aye, ἴϑι, ide, &e. 
The 2d aorist active; as, ὄφελον», aqedov; from ὀφείλω. 
The present optative of eius; viz. εἶεν. 


Obs. 1. To these may be added— 


1st. Nouns compounded with prepositions; as, émodois, 
out of the way. 

2d. Prepositions united together ; as, παρέκ, abroad. 

3d. Prepositions joined with adverbs; as, ἔπειτα, then. 


824.---Π, The second class of derivatives consists of such — 
words as have undergone a change of form, and are used only in 
an adverbial sense. These are somnumerous and varied in form 
and derivation, that a perfect classification cannot be given. The 
following, as beg the most important, may be noticed ; viz. 

1. Adverbs in wg, express a circumstance of quality or man- 
ner, and are for the most part formed from adjectives by chang- 

. ing ος of the nominative or genitive into ὡς; as, φίλως from gi- 
λος ; σωφρόνως from σώφρων, gen. σώφρονος. 
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2. Adverbs im ἐν or δὶ, express a circumstance of manner, and 
are generally formed from ®ouns; as, ἀραιμεί, without bloodshed ; 
αὐτοχειρί, with one’s own hand. 

. 8. Adverbs in zs and tes are formed from the verbal adjec- 
tives in τός and σέος ; thus, ὀνομαστί, by name; ἀνιδρωτί, with- 
out sweating. So also those in δὴν (the characteristic of the 
verb being changed, when necessary, according to the laws of 
Euphony, § 6, 2); thus, from βατός is formed βάδην, by steps 
(from Bao); from συλληπεός, συλλήβδην, collectively ; from 
κρυπεός, κρύβδην, secretly, ὥς. Sometimes the termination ἄδην 
is added ; as, σποράδην, scattered. 

4. Adverbs in iozt come from verbs in ito, derived from 
nouns signifying a nation, party, or class, and signify after the 
manner, language, &c. of such nation, &c.; as, Ἑλληνιστί, after 
the manner of the Greeks ; ἀνδραποδιστί, after the manner of 
men. 
5. Adverbs in dog and do» are for the most part derived 
from nouns, and relate chiefly to external form and character ; 
as, ἀγεληδόν, in herds ; βοτρυδόν, resembling grapes. © 

Note. If derived from verbal adjectives, they agree in signification 
with those in δὴν; as, ἀναφανδόν, openly. 

6. Adverbs denoting certain relations of place, are formed by 
the addition of certain syllables to the words from which they 
are derived; viz. Jn α place is denoted by the terminations @, 
σι, Ov, ἢ, Ot, you, and χη; from a place, by Dev or Bs; and toa 
place, by δε, og, and Ce. 

325.—Hzc. Adverbs of place, derived from prepositions, ex- 
press the- relations of in a place and to a place by the termina- 


tion w; thus, 


In a place. To a place. From a place. 


ἄνω, above. ἄνω, upwards. ἄνωθεν, from above (from ἀνα). 
κάτω, below, κάτω, downwards, κάτοωϑεν, from below ( “ κατα). 


326.—8121. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 


1. Adverbs derived from adjectives compared by zegog and 
τατος, are compared by changing ος of these terminations into 
ὡς ; as, 

σοφῶς σοφωτέρως σοφωτάτως from σοφός 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives, compared by ἔων and 
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wstos, commonly take the neuter singular of the comparative, 
and the neuter plural of the superlative for their comparative and 
superlative ; thus, 
αἰσχρῶς αἰσχίον αἴσχιστα from αἰσχρός 
Note 1. This mode of comparison is also used, though more rarely, 
for those derived from adjectives compared by tegog and τατος ; as, 
σοφῶς σοφώτερον σοφώτατα ° 


Note 2. The accusative neuter of adjectives, both singular and plu- 
ral, is sometimes used adverbially in all the degrees. To the superla- 
tive degree, the article is frequently prefixed; as, τὸ πλεῖστον (sup. 
κατα). 

3. Adverbs in ὦ, formed from prepositions, are compared by 

. [4 3 , > ’ 
adding τέρω and τάτω; as, ἄνω, ἀνωτέρω, ἀνωτάτω. So also 
prepositions in the sense of adverbs; as, ἀπό, ἀπωτέρω. 

Note. Some other adverbs imitate this mode of comparison; as, 
ἐγγύς, ἐγγυτέρω, ἐγγυτάτω; yet as often otherwise; thus, comparative 
ἐγγύτερον, and ἔγγιον, superlative ἔγγιστα. 


“" 


ὃ 122. INSEPARABLE ADVERBIAL PARTICLES. 


327.—Certain particles, never used by themselves, but pre- 
fixed to words by composition, affect the signification of the 
words with which they are compounded, as follows : 


1. The particle @ (which becomes ὧν before a vowel) has 

three different significations : 
Ist. It marks privation (from ἄνευ, without); as, ἄνυδρος, 
without water. 
2d. It denotes increase (from ἄγαν, much); as, ἄξυλος, 
much wooded, 
3d. It denotes union (from ἅμα, together); as, ἄλοχος, α 
. consort, 

2. At, ἔρι, Bov, Boi, δά, Fa, Ad, λέ, and sometimes 97 and v¢, 
increase the signification ; as, δῆλος, manifest ; ἀρίδηλος, very 
manifest, &c. 

3. Ny and vé generally express privation or negation ; as, 
γήπιος, an infant, from νή and ἔπω, I speak ; but 

Exc. Ny sometimes increases the signification; as, ρήχυτος, 
that flows in a full stream, from v} and χύω. 

4. Aug expresses difficulty, trouble, or misfortune ; as, δυσ- 
ueviic, malevolent ; δυστυχέω, I am unhappy. 


~ 


§ 124. PREPOSITIONS. | 191 


Note. The contrary sf dvs is εὖ (which is also found by itself). It 
signifies well or with facility; as, εὐμενής, benevolent; εὐτυχέω, I am 
appy. 


§123, THE PREPOSITIONS. 


328.—A Preposrrion is a word which shows 
the relation between a noun or pronoun following 
it, and some other word in the sentence. 


1. The primary use of prepositions seems to have been, to in- 
dicate the relation of one thing to another in respect of PLACE. 
From this, by a natural and easy analogy, they are used to ex. 
press similar relations in respect of TIME. 

2. From their primary and more common use, to express 
certain relations of place and time, they are also used by analogy 
and figure, to express various other connections and relations 
among objects, in all of which, however, the primary and original 
use of the word may easily be traced. © 

8. All prepositions ending with a vowel, except ἀμφί, περί, 
and πρό, reject the final vowel when compounded with, or stand- 
ing before, a word beginning with a vowel; ἀμφέ generally re- 
tains ¢, but there are many exceptions. It is always rejected be- 
fore the augment e. JIpo before 8 sometimes combines with it 
by contraction ; thus, πρὸ ἔργον becomes προὔργου. 222, Obs. 2. 

4, There are eighteen prepositions, properly so. called, in the 
Greek language ; of these , 

Four govern the Genitive only, viz. Arti, ἀπό, ἐκ or ἐξ, πρό. 

Two govern the Dative only, Ἔν, σύν. 

Two govern the Accusative only, Εἷς or ἐς, and ἀνά. 

Four govern the Gen. and Acc. Aid, κατά, μετά, ὑπέρ. 

Siz govern the Gen., Dat., ἃ Acc. Api, περί, ἐπί, παρά, 

πρός, and ὑπό. 


829.---ῶ 124. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 


1. ἀμφί, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 


Primary SiGNIFIOATION; round, round about, on both sides. 

Wira Tax GENITIVE; round, round about ; at the same time proceed- 
ing or originating from; of or concerning, upon, in addition to, for the 
sake of, for the love of 
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Wrra Tue Dative; round, with the idea of rest and continuance; of 
or concerning, among, after or near, upon, for, 1. 6. in defence of; for, i.e. 
on account of; with. 

Wir THE AcousaTIVE; round, with the idea of tendency or approxi- 
mation to; near, of, concerning, or belonging to. See also § 134, 13. 

In Composition ; about, round about. 


2. Avd, the Accusative. In poetry, sometimes the Dative. 


Parmary SIGNivicaTion; motion upwards, from below to above, op-, 
posed to xara. , 

Wira tae Accusative; over, up along, through, during, among, with, 
sn; in computation, up; viz from a point below. 

Wrrn THE DativE; upon, on, in, with the idea of elevation and rest. 

Iw Composition ; motion upwards, repetition, increase, back again. 


3. ἀντί, the Genitive. 


ῬΒΙΜΑΒΥ Mranine; in front of, in a state of rest; set over against, 
i.e. by way of exchange, comparison, equivalence, or preference. Hence, 
ITH THE GENITIVE; for, 1, 6. equivalent; before, in preference; in- 
stead of, against, equal to, for, in consideration of; upon. 
In Composrrion; equality, substitution, reciprocity, comparison, op- 
position. 


4, Ano, the Genitive. 


Prmary SIGNIFICATION ; removal from, viz. from contact with; oppo- 
site of πρός. - 

Witn THE GENITIVE; from, on, after (from the time of), agatnst, by 
means of, with, upon, of, Le. proceeding from; on account of, for, of, 
i.e. belonging to; 6. g. ot ἀπό, those belonging to, viz. the Council, Ple- 
beians, Stoies, &e. 

In Composition; departure, separation, negation, privation, augmen- 
sation. 


5. Διά, the Genitive or Accusative. 


Primary Sienirication ; through, motion through. 

Wits tHE GENITIVE; 1. place, through ; 2. time, through, through- 
out, during ; with regard to the space or time passed through, at, ἐπ; 
with numerals, every; as, διὰ πέντε, every five; 3. cause, by means of, 
with, viz. as an instrument. 

Wrru tHE AccusaTIve; by, by means of, during ; as the end, occasion, 
or cause; for, on account of, 6. g. παντὰ dv’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, all things were 
made By him; navta dv αὐτὸν ἐγένετο, all-things were made ror him. 

In Composition; separation, division, arrangement, passage through, 
reciprocation, opposition, or competition, perseverance. 


6. Εἰς or ἐς, the Accusative. 


Premary SIGNIFIOATION ; fo, into; motion from without to within ; the 
opposite of ἐκ. 

ὙΠ tag Acousative; to, into, toward, against, among, before, con- 
cerning, in respect of, in, till, until, for ; with nymerals, about, up tu 
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It forms distributives; as, εἰς ἕνα, one by one; it is used adverbially, 
εἰς ἁπαξ, once; εἰς δίς, twice. 

In ΟΟΜΡΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ ; ἐπίο.. 

Note. When εἰς or ἐς stands before a genitive, an accusative is un- 
derstood. 


7. Ἐκ (before a vowel ES), the Genitive. 


Protany: Sienirication; from, out, out of, motion from within to 
without ; opposite of εἰς. - - | 

Wira THE ΟἜΝΙΤΙΥΕ it denotes motion from, causation, change of state, 
rendered of, 1. 6. made of; of, viz. the number ; out of, by, with, accord- 
ing to, since. 

In Composition ; ομέ of, it denotes division or separation, gre-emt- 
nence, completion or success, intensity. 


8. Ἐν, the Dative. 


Pamary SIGNIFICATION; in, with the idea of rest and being con- 
tained within. 

Wirn tre Dative; within, during, among, before, in the power of, by, 
viz. by means of; ἐπ the case of, with, into. 

In Composition ; in or among. 


9. Ἐπί, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 


Proany SIGNIFICATION ; on or upon, with motion or rest. 
_ Wrra THE GENITIVE; on, upon, at, in, or near ; during, through, under, 
in the tume of; after, with, by. 
Witu THE Dative; upon, i.e. close and continuing upon, én the power 
of, i. 6. resting upon; on condition, during, besides, i. 6. in addition to; 
or, i.e. in order to; after, with, against, along, among, at, by, over; 
viz. in authority. | 
Wrru tHe AccusaTIvE; on or upon, with the idea of tendency or ap- 
proach towards; fo, towards, under so as to be dependent upon; ἐπ, 
over, during, against; viz. motion towards with hostile intent. 
- In Composrrion ; addition, increase, reciprocity, succession. 


10. Kara, the Genitive or Accusative. 


Proary Sientrication; direction from above to below, down along 
(parallel); down to, upon, or at (perpendicular); down through (trans- 


. Verse); opposite of ava. 


Wrru THE Genrrive; down from, viz. originating or proceeding down 
from, directed down by; along, on, through, downwards; under, upon, 
at, asa mark; before, respecting, by, viz. in swearing; againsl, among. 

Wir THE Accusative; down (not from, but) parallel to, down along, 
or to; through, according to, in respect of ; in, on, by, near to, at, op- 
posite, or before, during. Adverbially, κατὰ μικρόν, by degrees. 

In Composition; down, opposition, intensity. 


11. Μετά, the Genitive, Dative (with the Poets), or the Accusa- 
tive. 
Primary SI@niricaTIon; with, together with, not as a part of, or one 
with ; expressing a connection less close than σύν. 
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Wirn tue Gunimve; with, together with, by means of, viz. as con- 
nected with and depending upon ; according to, and, i. e. in conjunction 
with, as an agent, or object; with, 1. 6. against; with, i. e. for, on the side 
of; among. 

Wrra tue Accusative; after, i.e. following close or near to, in re- 
spect to space or time; nezt to, next after, to, towards, for, or after, with 
a view to bring; between, in, among. 

Wira ΤΗΣ Dative; by the poets only, in, with, among. 

In Composition ; participation, change, reciprocity. 


12. Παρά, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 


Fagpsny Stenmrication, by the side of; it denotes motion Srom, close 
to, or towards an object, according to the case with which it 1s joined. 

Wira tae Genitive; from, i.e. from beside; of, proceeding from; 
by, with, near, yom among, above, or in comparison with. 

Wirn tur Dative; at, with, near, among, with the idea of continu- 
ance. 

Wrrn ΤῊΣ Accusative; to, beyond, beside, towards, i.e. to the side of; 
through along, against, in comparison with. 

In Composition ; it retains its general meaning ; also defect. 


18. Περί, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. — 


Pemary SIGNIFICATION; round, round about, nearly the same with 
ἀμφί, but in a sense less close: &ugé means on both sides; megi, on all 
sides. 

Wrrs raz GENITIVE; round, round about, with the idea of origin 
or cause ; about, i.e. of, or concerning; with, for, viz. in defence of; 
above or before, denoting pre-eminence or superiority. 

Wira tHe Dative; round, round about, with rest or continuance ; 
for, i. e. concerning, on account of; from. 

Wrra THE AccusaTIve; round, or about, with tendency or approach. 
to; concerning or towards, about, i. 6. near to, advancing towards ; about, 
Le. with regard to; in, of, against. 

In Composition ; round about, also denoting increase, abundance. 


14, Πρό, the Genitive. 


Prmary SIGNIFICATION ; before, in respect of place or time, but with- 
out the idea of opposition or comparison which belongs to ἀντί. 

Wirn THe Genitive; before, in the presence of; at the command of, 
through, denoting cause or origin; for, in defence of; for, for the ad- 
vantage of; before, denoting preference. 

In Composition; before ; with verbs of motion, forth, forward. 


15. Πρός, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 


Primary ΒΙΑΝΙΡΊΟΑΤΙΟΝ ; transition or passage, the relative direction 
being indicated by the case. 

Wira THE Genitive: from, i. 6. transition from; from, by, denoting 
the agent; belonging to or the property of ; of, proceeding from; on 
om aie of: by, in oaths and supplications; before, to, so as to be pro- 
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Wrra tHE Dative; close to, near, and continuing ; besides, in addition 
to, before, occupied or busy with. 
ITH THE AccusATIVE; to or towards, against, according to, tn conse 
quence of, on account of, with, in comparison of. 
In Composition ; motion toy addition, against, close to. 


16. Svv, the Dative. 


ῬΕΙΜΑΒῪ SIGNIFIOATION ; with, closely connected with another, so as 
in some sense to form one with it; see perc. 

Wrru THE Dative; with, together with, according to, besides, with the 
assistance of, at, during, to, on the side of. 

In Composition ; concurrence in action, association, combination, col- 
lection, completion or fulfilment, collision, intensity. 


17. ‘Ynéo, the Genitive or Accusative. 


Primary SIGNIFIOATION ; over or above, viz. in respect of place, and 
hence figuratively, over, in respect of power, authority, protection. 

Wrrn THE Genitive; above, in a state of rest; over, in a state of mo- 
tion; for, 1. 6, in defence of; for, viz.in the place of; for, on account 
of; by, for the sake of, of, concerning, in order to. 

Wirn THe Accusative; over beyond, above or beyond, above, i. e. more 
than; against. , 

In Composition ; it retains its primary signification, also sometimes 
it augments. 


18. Ὑπό, the Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 


ῬΒΙΜΑΒῪ ΠΙΟΝΙΡΊΟΑΤΙΟΝ; under, modified by its case. 

Wiin THE Genitive; place: from below, from under, out ψ' ; fig. 
under, generally with the idea of protection, subjection, or the object of 
influence proceeding from ; also, by, with, i.e. under the direction of; 
by means of, for, i.e. under the influence of. 

Wrra rue Dative; simply under, completely under and continuing ; 
by ᾿ 


ὝΤΙΤΗ tar AccusaTIvE; under, viz. moving and proceeding under or 

coming up to the under part of a thing; to, behind, about, on the eve of. 

In Comrosrrion; it retains its primary signification. Sometimes it 
denotes diminution, privacy, beginning. 


.8030.—OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The preposition, as its name imports, usually stands before the 
word which it governs. When it comes after it, as it sometimes does, 
this is indicated by the change of the accent from the last syllable to 
the first. 

2. In composition, with a word beginning with a vowel, and gen- 
erally when standing before such a word, the final vowel of the prepo- 
sition is dropped, and, if the next preceding letter be a consonant, it is 
subject to the changes required by the laws of euphony; thus, ἀπὸ 
gavrov must be written ag’ ἑαυτοῦ. Περί, however, never drops its 
final vowel, and ἐκ never changes its final letter except before a vowel, 
when it is changed into ἐξ, 
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8. The preposition alone, with the accent thrown back to the first 
syllable, is sometimes used for certain compounds, of which it forms a 


1 


part; thus, ἔνν is used for ἔνεστι, it is lawful ; πέρι for περίεστι, tt ἐδ 
superfluous ; ἄνα for ἀναστῆθι, arise; πάρα for πάρεστι, he is present. 


§125. THE CONJUNCTIONS. 


᾿ς $31.—A Consuncrion is a word which con- 
nects words or sentences. 


332.—Conjunctions, according to their different meanings, 
are divided into different classes, of which the following may be 

noticed ; viz. . 

1. Connective ; as, καί, τέ, and ; in poetry, ἠδέ, ἰδέ, ἡμέν, and ; 
καὶ δὲ, also, &c. 

. 8 . yy . # Φ wv 

2. Disjunctive ; as, ἢ», τοι ; in poetry, 72; and sometimes ἡγοῦ», 
ἥπου, OF, 

8. Concessive ; as, κἄν, καίπερ, ei καί, although. 

4, Adversative ; as, ἀλλά, δέ, ἀτάρ, but ; γέ, at least ; μέν, ἀλ- 
λὰ μέν, but, truly, indeed ; μέντοι, yet, ἄτα. 

5. Causal,... which assign a reason for something previously 
Said ; as, γάρ, for ; ἵνα, ὅτι, ὅπως, ὕφρα, that ; ὡς, 
ὥστε, that, so that; ovvexa (in poetry), because ; 
εἴπερ, since indeed ; “ἐπεί, since, after that. 

6. Conclusive, or such as are used in drawing a conclusion, or 
inference from something previously said; 88, 
ἄρα, ovr, therefore ; διό, διόπερ, wherefore ; δι» 
then, truly ; τοίνυν, νύ or viv, therefore ; τοιγα- 
ροῦν (emphatic), wherefore ; οὔκουν, not there- 
fore. 

7. Conditional ; as, εἰ, ἄν, ἐών, iv, in poetry, κέ OF κέν, αἱ, αἴχε, 
of ; εἴπερ, Uf indeed. 

8. Hzpletive ; as, γέ, πέρ, τοί, ῥά, ϑέν, νύ, ποῦ, πῶ, ἄρ, &e. 


ADVERBIAL AND CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLES. 


The following remarks on the signification and use of certain 
adverbial and conjunctive particles, will be useful for reference. 
For more ample information on this subject, the advanced stu- 
dent is referred to the work of Hoogeveen on the Greek Par- 
ticles, an abridged translation of which has been published by 
‘the Rey. John Seager, B, A. 
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333. AAAA. 


1. Adie 18 adversative, and commonly answers to the English but. 
It is sometimes used elliptically, to indicate confidence or readiness, and 
may be rendered ‘well, then,’ therefore. Thus, ἀλλ᾽ εὖ ἴσϑι, ὅτι ἕξει 
τοῦϑ᾽ οὕτως, Well, then, know that this will be 80, i.e. οὐκ ὀκνήσω, ἀλλ᾽, 
ἄς. Iwill not be unwilling, but, on the contrary, know that this will be so. 

2. ᾿“λλὰ γάρ. Thus combined γάρ introduces a reason for the o 
position expressed by ἀλλά; as, ἀλλὰ γὰρ Κρέοντα λεύσσω, παύσω τοὺς 
παρεστῶτας λόγους, Bur I will stop the present discourse, yor I see Creon 
coming. Sometimes, however, the reference is more latent, and a clause 
is to be supplied from what precedes; thus, Plato, ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἐν ἄδου 
δίκην δώσομεν, where there must be supplied from the preceding sen- 
tence, οὐκ ἀζήμιον ἀπαλλάξομεν, Bur we shall not escape unpunished, FoR 
we shall render satisfaction in Hades. Sometimes the reference is to a 
succeeding clause, and sometimes to some general remark which the 
connection and sense of the passage will readily suggest, such as, But 
this is not surprising, for ; But this is not impossible, for; d&e. 

8. “Adda γε restricts with emphasis that which is general to some- 
thing more special; as, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἄν ἀγροίκως ye, οἴομαι, λοιδορήσειαν. 
Bor ar veast they.would not, I think, revile us in a rude manner. 

4. "Aii’ οὖν γε. When these particles are combined, they usually 
intimate that along with the opposition expressed by ἀλλά, a conse- 
quence of what has preceded is also expressed; thus, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦτόν 
γε τὸν χρόνον ἥττον ἀηδὴς ἔσομαν. YrEt J will yor THIS REASON now AT 
LEAST be less disagreeable. . 

_ 6. "Adie joined with οὐδέ strengthens the negative; as, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 
πειράσομαν, Nay, Iwill not even try. In such sentences οὐ μόνον οὐ may 
be supplied, equivalent to, J will not only not do it, But 1] will not even 
lr 


"6. ᾿4λλά is strengthened by adding toi; as, ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι, ἣν αὐλὸς 
παρῇ, Why, that is a pleasant thing enough, if, &e. 


334.—AN (Poet. KE or KEN). 


“Ay (Poetice xz or κεν) according to Professor Dunbar, is derived from 
aw, the same as ἐάω, to give, grant, or allow; and that the primary 
meaning of the particle thus derived is granted or allowed, which can be 
readily traced in all the variety of expression in which it is employed. 
This particle is used— 

1. In the sense of ἐάν, tf, of which, in this sense, it is probably only 
an abbreviated form. Thus used, it expresses a condition, and may be 
gin a sentence; as, ἂν ϑεὸς ϑέλη, if (granted) God will. In all its other 
applications ἄν can stand only after other words in its clause. 

2. It is used with indefinites, adding to them the force of the Latis 
~cungue, -soever ; as, ὅστις ἄν, whoever, or whosoever. 

3. It is used most generally to limit the verb to which it belongs. 
and partly or entirely takes from that verb its direct affirmative power 

With the mnpicaTIVE imperfect, pluperfect, and aorists, it is rendered 
by should, would; should have, would have, ἄς. ὃ 170, 4, and Obs. 1; 
and also to express ability, and rendered ‘by could or σον have. It is 
sometimes joined to the future, and seems to soften the decisiveness of 
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the statement; as, ὁ dé κεν κεχολώσεταν ὃν κὲν ἵκωμαι, and he will rer- 
wars be angry to whom Igo. It is but very seldom found with the in- 
dicative present; a few instances, however, have been produced from 
Aristophanes and Plutus. . 

With the sussuncrive it is never joined, unless accompanied with cer- 
tain other words, such as ὅς, ὅσος, ὅστις, ὁπότερος, οὗ, ὅπου, ἵνα, de. 
ἄς. except when used in the sense οὗ ἐάν as above, 334-1. 

It is used with the oprative of all the tenses except the future, as in 
§ 172, Obs. 6, 11. 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th. 

With the rvriniTIvE and PARTICIPLES it gives a contingent significa- 
tion (commonly in the future), which may be resolved by changing the 
verb or participle into the optative with ay; as, οἴονται ἀναμάχεσθαι 
ἄν, they think that they could retrieve themselves ; τάλλα σιωπῶ, πόλλ᾽ ἂν 
ἔχων εἰπεῖν, Tomit the rest, rHouau I wave much to say. 

4. It is used in positive statements with different moods, to give an 
expression of hesitation and modesty to the assertion; as, ὡς ἂν nos 
doxn, as it seems (WOULD SEEM) to me ; οὐκ ἂν οἶδα, 1 (SHOULD) HARDLY 

NOW. 
5. “Ay is frequently repeated, either on account of its standing at a 
great distance from the verb, or, to give emphasis to the condition sug- 
gested by it; στὰς d&v'—— — λέγοιμ. ἄν, having stationed myself 
— —— [would say; πῶς δὲ γ᾽ ἂν καλῶς λέγοις ἄν ; how can you, how 
OAN you say, ἄς. 

6. It is sometimes used, to intimate that the verb in the preceding 
clause is to be repeated; aa, εἰ δὴ τῷ σοφώτερος φαίην εἶναι, τουτῷ ἄν 
(sc. φαίην sivas σοφώτερος), if I thought to be more wise in any thing, τὸ 
WOULD BE IN THIS, . 


335.—APA—APA. 


1. “doa, denoting inference or conclusion, always stands after some 

word in its clause; its proper signification is “of course,” “tn the na- 
ture-of things,” and is commonly rendered therefore, consequently ; it is 
used in the successive steps of a train of reasoning; as, “If there are 
altars there are also gods 3” ἀλλὰ μὴν sist Popol εἰσὲν ἄρα καὶ ϑεοί, 
But there certainly are altars ; THEREFORE there are gods too. It is used 
in making a transition to what follows in the order of time or events, or 
in the progress of thought. With εἰ or ἐών it expresses conjecture; as, 
εἰ ἄρα δύνονται, tf INDEED (i. 6. in the course of things) they can. Some- 
times it serves for an emphatic asseveration as if founded on an infer- 
ence. . 
2. The adverb ἄρα is different from this, and is always placed first 
in a clause or sentence. It is merely an interrogative particle like the 
Latin num or utrum; as, ἄρα κατάδηλον ὃ βούλομαι λέγειν ; Is, then, 
what Iwish to say evident? When a negative answer is expected it 
has generally the particle μή annexed. The Latin nonne is expressed 
by dg’ οὐ, and sometimes by ἄρα alone. 


336.—I_AP. 


1. Γάρ, for, always follows other v-ords like the Latin enim, which 
it resembles in signification, and for vhich at the beginning of a sen- 
tence καὶ γάρ, like the Latin etenim, is often used. Its use is to assign 
8 reason for what is said. Very often, however, that of which it assigns 
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the cause is merely implicd or hinted at, and must be supplied, to show 
the force of γάρ. Ἐ will frequently be found to refer to such expres- 
sions understood ; as, Yes. 0, no wonder, 1 believe, I cannot, &e., as, 
for example, in the answer so common in Plato, ἔστε γὰρ οὕτω, Yes, or 
certainly, ror so it is. Thus, Homer, Od. 10. 501, f2 Κίρκη, tis yd 
ταύτην ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύσεν; Oh Circe, (I cannot go thither,) For who wi 
guide me on this way? From this interrogative use it came sometimes 
to be used, merely to strengthen a question, like the Latin nam in quis- 
nam, 

2. In such expressions as καὶ yao, ἀλλὰ γάρ, the former particle in- 
dicates the omission of something of which γάρ assigns a cause; thus, 
xai γάρ strictly translated means, and (no wonder, ) for ; and (it is na- 
tural,) for; and the like. For the rendering of ἀλλὰ γάρ, see ἀλλά, 
333-2. 


337.—IE. 


Fé (enclitic) is a particle of limitation, and signifies αὐ least, certainly, 
however, indeed, and is used to single out an individual object from a 
number ; as, εὖ μὴ ὅλον μέρος yt, if not the whole av tuast a part ; ἔγω 

t, 1 indeed, I ai least. In most combinations it can be rendered into 
‘nglish only by giving greater emphasis to the word with which it is 


- eonnected. 


338.—4E’. 


The particle δέ, but, is used both to distinguish and oppose, and 
always stands after one or more words in a clause. It often serves, 
however, merely to mark transition from one proposition to another ; 
and, in general, every proposition which has no other conjunction at 
its commencement, takes this dé, whether really opposed to the prece- 
ding or not. When so used, it may be rendered by and, for, or any 
other word which the nature of the connection may require; or it may 
often remain untranslated. Its principal use, however, is in connection 
with wév, which see. 


339.— 4A. 


An, a particle of affirmation, signifies truly, really, without doubt. 
It is used in affirmative answers; as, δῆλον δή, it is certainly manifest. 
It is used ironically, especially after og; and after relative and compar- 
ative words it is usually emphatical. With ποῦ joined to it (δήπου), it 
signifies certainly, viz., and sometimes, perhaps. It differs from μήν and 
γέ, also affirmative words, in this, that δή strongly asserts a thing as 
already established: μήν goes on to press the assertion without relax- 
ing as to what has preceded; while yé asserts with limitation, yielding 
as to the past, or other things, but insisting upon this. 

2. Ay, from ἤδη» a8 an adverb, signifies now ; joined with νῦν, this 
very moment ; as, νῦν ἤδη μαχητέον, we must fight this very moment. 
With verbs in the preterite, it denotes just now. As a conjunction, it is 
used, 1. In exhorting; as, λέγε δή, come now, read ; 2. In questions, it 
indicates the earnestness of the speaker, and his desire of an immediate 
answer; 88, τὰ ποῖα δὴ tatta;-what now are these? 3. In expressing 
admiration when joined with πότε; as, τὲ δήποτε τοντῶν, why now 
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these ; 4. In commencing a subject; as, Ὧδε δὴ σε: πῶμεν αὐτό, now let 
us consider ttin this way ; 5. In marking the successive stages of thought 
as they rise one above another. In each of these, it signifies now truly, 
until at the last it signifies finally. 


840.—K Al’ and TE’. 


Kai and te have the same significations in reference to each othex 
as the Latin ef and gue. Both connect single ideas, and the entire parte 
of a sentence. With the older poets, ze is more common than in the 
Attic prose writers, and it is commonly put not merely once between 
the connected parts, but joined to each of them; as, πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε 
ϑεῶν τε, the father of both gods and men. When τὲ precedes καί in sep- 
arate clauses, the former signifies not only ; the latter, but also ; te xaé, 
and also, connect more closely than simple xaé; καί---καί, both—and ; 
as well—as; ἄλλως te καί, especially, i. e. (both in other. respects) and 
also, particularly also. 


341—MA and NA’. 


Md and γή are particles of obtestation, and always govern the ac- 
eusative of the object; v7 is always affirmative; na, when alone, is 
negative, but is nevertheless attached both to affirmative and negative 
obtestations; as, vai μὰ dia, and ov μὰ Δία. 


342.—ME WN and ΔΕ. 


Méy and dé are two particles referring to each other ; they are used 
to distinguish, and at the same time to connect, the different clauses of ~ 
a sentence together. Thus used, μέν is generally placed in the first 
clause of a sentence, and δέ in each of the succeeding ones. Hence, 
whenever we find μέν in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Sometimes, however, 
after μέν the expected dé does not actually follow; i.e. when the op- 
position is so clear that dé is not necessary to point it out, or when 
some other word, such as ἀλλά, ἀτάρ, &c., supplies its place. In like 
manner dé is often used without being preceded by μέν, referring to 
something conceived in the mind but not expressed; or, without such 
reference, it is used, simply to connect the parts of a sentence less 
closely than by μέν---δέ, or other conjunctions, In opposition they are 
commonly rendered indced—tut. See dé. 

The distributive use of μέν and dé with the article, relative pronoun, 
ἄσ. will be noticed 88.188, 3, ἃ 134, 19. 


343.—OTN and ΟΥ̓ΚΟΥ͂Ν. 


1. Οὖν, wherefore, is used, 1. In drawing an wltimate conclusion 
in the view of all that has been said before; in this it differs from ἄρα, 
which is used in successive steps in the process of reasoning. 2. It com- 
mences a chapter or paragraph, with some reference to what has pre- 
ceded. 38. It continues or resumes a subject, after a digression. 4. It 
introduces a transition tosome new subject; and lastly, it has an affirm 
ative force, particularly in replies; as, γέγνεταν οὖν οὕτως, tt is certainl, 
so; hence the compounds, 
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2. Οὐκοῦν and μῶν, for μὴ οὖν. The former is properly a negative 
inference ; as, “tt is not therefore ;” though sometimes it loses its nega- 
tive character, and denotes “therefore;” pay is used interrogatively, 
“ἐς it not therefore ?” ᾿ ᾿ 


344.— ITEP. 


TTeg (enclitic) is nearly allied to γέ, and is used to express the idea 
with more emphasis than it would have without it. This is indicated 
in English merely by a greater emphasis of the word, or by the words 
very, ever, and the like. Joined with a participle, it is commonly ren- 
dered although, how much so ever; with a relative, it adds the force of 
the Latin cunque, or the English ever ; thus, ἅπερ, guecunque, whatever, 
ὅσπερ, quicungue, whoever, de. ; as, ἅπερ λέγει, whatever he does say; 
ἀγαϑὸός περ ἔων, excellent though thou art; ἥπερ εἶχεν, just as he was. 


345.—T0YP. 


1. Ποῦ is ἃ particle interrogative, of place, and signifies 1. where? 
2. whither? As an enclitic it signifies motion to a plaice; as, σπεύδω 
που, I am hastening to some place, somewhither, and also indicates place 
indefinitely, anywhere ; hence it is joined with adverbs of place ; as, ἐκεῖ 
δέ ov, somewhere there-abouts. 

2. From the indefiniteness of its signification arises its conjectural 
use, to express a thing with a degree of uncertainty and caution, ex- 
pressed in English by probably, perhaps, if I mistake not, &., and hence 
1s used in eliciting and asking consent; a8, σύνοισϑά που καὶ αὐτὸς ὅτι, 
&e. You yourself, as well as I, know, if I mistake not, or doubtless, that, 
&c., where an affirmative reply is evidently expected. Hence also its 
use as 8 diminutive, to qualify what might otherwise seem too positive 
or peremptory. Thus used it may be rendered by pretty nearly, in my 
opinion, perhaps, &c. This particle, though often used, is never redun 
dant; ov δή που, for example, is, no indeed, as I think ; not truly, in my 
opinion. 9 


546.-- ΠΩ͂Σ. 


1. This particle with the ciroumflex is interrogative and signifies 
how? as, πῶς οὐκ ἄξιος ἐστὶ τουτοῦ; how can he but be worthy of this? 
Joined with γάρ they constitute an emphatic negative, πῶς γὰρ ποιήσω; 
for how shall ¥ do tt? Le. 7 will not do it at all. So also xai πῶς 
σιωπῶ; I cannot be silent ; literally, and how am I to be silent ? 

2. As an enclitic πὼς signifies some how, in some degree, dic. a8, ἄλλως 
πος, in some other way; ὧδέ πως, somehow thus; ἄτα." 


347.— QS. 


This particle is extensively employed, and with a great varicty of 
usage; as, 1. It is used for ἕνα, to denote a purpose; as, ὡς deituper, 
tn order that we may shew; 2. for ὅτι with the meaning of that; as, 
λέγοντες ὡς ἐκεῖνος, &e., saying that he, &c.; 3. More commonly it signi 
fies as, expressing similitude; as, ὡς δούλος, as a slave; “He taught 
them—vic ἐξουσίαν ἔχων, as one having authority.” 4. With the acute 
accent, and not before an enclitic, nor after a word on which it depends, 
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it has the sense of οὕτως, thus; 85, ὥς εἰπών, having spoken thus. 5. In 
exclamations it has the eense of how; as, ὥς oe μακαρίζομεν, how happy 
we deem you! hence its use with the optative in the sense of the Latin 
utinam; a3, ὥς μ᾽ Oped Ἕχτωρ xteivar: Would that Hector had slain 
me! literally, how Hector ought to have slain me! 6. Before superlative 
adjectives and adverbs, like ὅτι, it strengthens the meaning ; as, ὡς τά- 
γιστα, as quickly as possible. Allied to this, is its power as ἃ strength- 
ening particle, with the positive degree, in such expressions; as, ὡς 
ἀληθῶς, truly, really. ‘1. It is used for the purpose of limiting proposi- 
tions with the infinitive; as, ὡς εἰπεῖν, 80 fo speak; ὡς εἰχάσαν, as far. 
as one may conjecture; and also in the same sense it is used before 
whole clauses and propositions; 28, ὡς ἐπὲ τὸ πολύ, for the most part ; 
ὡς πρὸς τὸ μέγεθος τῆς πόλεως, in proportion to the size of the city. 8. 
As a particle of time, it signifies when, sometimes while ; as, ὡς δὲ ἡλϑε, 
but when he came, 9. With numerals it signifies about ; as, ὡς τρέα ἢ 
τέτταρα στάδια, about three or four stadia. 10. With particles in the 
genitive absolute, and also in the dative or accusative, it is rendered as, 
since, because, inasmuch as, ae if; and the participle is then rendered b 
the indicative; as, ὡς ταύτης τῆς χώρας ἐχυρωτατῆς οὔσης, because this 
place was the most secure. 11. It is often put by the Attics for the pre- 
position εἰς, πρός, or ἐπέ; a8, ὡς ἐμέ, towards me; ὡς τὸν βασιλέα, to 
the king. 


{35 For the negative particles ov and μή, with their combinations 
and compounds, see § 166. 


348.— Obs. Though it is, in many cases, difficult to give a distinet 
translation of some of the Greek particles or even always to feel their 
force, yet they ought never to be regarded as mere expletives. In all 
languages there are particles which are often employed chiefly for the 
sake of completeness, or in order to produce a well-sounding fulness, 
yet never without their own peculiar sense; and though it is often dif- 
ficult to define what that sense is, yet every one feels that the expres- 
sion is incomplete without them. So it is also in the Greek language. 
The full and o@iginal meaning of many of those particles has become 
partially lost, and they now give to the discourse only a slight colour- 
ing which we cannot proper y feel except after long acquaintance and 
practice, For a more full elucidation of the force and use of these par- 
ticles, we refer the reader to the elaborate work of Hoogeveen on the 
Greek Particles. 


-~ 
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§ 126. SYNTAX. 


349.—Synrax is that part of grammar which 
treats of the proper arrangement and connection 
of words in a sentence. 


350.—A Sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
complete sense ; as, Man is mortal. 


351.—A Phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
but: not making complete sense; as, Jn truth, in a word. 


352.—Sentences are of two kinds, Simple and Compound. 


353.—A Simple sentence contains only a single affirmation ; 
as, Lnfe is short. ᾿ . 

354.—A Compound sentence contains two or more simple 
sentences connected together; as, Life, which is short, should 
be well employed. 


 855.—Every simple Bentence consists of two parts, the subject 
and the predicate. 


356.—The sulyect is that of which something is affirmed. It 
is either in the nominative case before a finite verb, or in the 
nominative or accusative before the infinitive. 


357.—The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 
It consists of two parts, the attribute and copula. A verb which 
includes both, is called an attributive verb; as, “John reads.” A 
verb which only connects the attribute expressed by another word, 
with the subject, is called a copulative verb; as, “ John is reading.” 


358.—Both subject and predicate may be attended by other 
words called adjuncts, which serve to restrict or modify their 
meaning; as, “Too eager a pursuit of wealth often ends in pov- 
erty and misery.” 

359.— When a compound sentence is so framed that the mean- 
ing is suspended till the whole is finished, it is called a period. 
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360.—§ 127. DENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 


1. In every sentence there must be a verb and a nominative, 
or subject expressed or understood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or particzple, 
must have a substantive expressed or understood with which it 
agrees. ; 

3. Every relative must have an antecedent, or word to which 
it refers, and with which it agrees. 

4, Every subject nominative has its own verb expressed or 
understood. τς 

5. Every verb (except in the infinitive and participles) has its 
own subject or nominative expressed dr understood. ᾿ 

6. Every oblique case is governed by some word expresse 
or understood ‘in the sentence of which it forms a part; or it is 
used, without government, to express certain circumstances ; as 
follows : 

1) The genitive is governed by a noun, a verb, a preposition, 
or an adverb ; or it is placed as the case absolute with the parti- 
ciple. 
2) The dative is governed by adjectives, verbs, and preposi- 
tions. It also expresses the cause, manner, or instrument. 

3) The accusative is governed by a transitive active verb or 
preposition. | 

4) The vocative either stands alone, or is governed by an 
interjection. 

5) The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, an adjective, or 
adverbial particle. 


§128,—PARTS OF SYNTAX. 


361.—The parts of Syntax are commonly reck- 

oned two, ConcorD and GovERNMENT. - 
_362.—Concorp is the agreement of one word 

with another in gender, number, case, or person. 
363.—GOVERNMENT is that power which one 


word has in determining the mood, tense, or case 
of another word. | 


ον Ween scl, 


“εν 
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I, CONCORD. 
364.—Concord is fourfold, viz. : 
1. Of a substantive with a substantive. 
. Of an adjective with a substantive. 


2 
3. Of a relative with its antecedent. 
4, Of a verb with its nominative, or subject. 


§129. A SUBSTANTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 


365.—Rots I. Substantives denoting the same 
person or thing agree in case ; as, 


Παύλος ἀπόστολος, Paul, an apostle. 
“Σωκράτης ὁ φιλόσοφος, Socrates, the philosopher. 
Θεῷ κριτῇ, To God, the judge. 


366.—Substantives thus used are said to be in apposition. The 
second substantive is added to express some attribute, description, or ἡ 
appellative belonging to the first, and must always be in the same 
member of the sentence; i. e. they must be both in the subject, or 
both in the predicate. A substantive predicated of another, though 
denoting the same thing, is not in apposition with it. See 436. 


367.— Obs. 1. @ne of the substantives is sometimes under- 
_ stood; as, “σευάγης ὃ Κυαξάρου (sup. vids), Astyages, the son 
of Cyaxares, : 
᾿ς 368.— Obs. 2. The possessive pronoun in any case being equi- 
valent in signification to the genitive of the substantive pronoun 
from which it is derived, requires a substantive in apposition 
with it to be put in the genitive; as, aio ἐμὸς ἢν κυν ὦπι- 
δος, He was the brother-in-law OF ME, A SHAMELESS WOMAN. 
See 399-17. 


369.— Obs. 3. On the same principle, possessive adjectives 
formed from proper names, being equivalent to the genitive of 
their primitives, have a noun in apposition in the genitive; as, 
Neorogey παρὰ νηΐ Πυληγενέος βασιλῆος, Near the ship 
or Nzstor a xine born at Pylos; ϑηναῖος ar, πόλεως 
τῆς μεγίστης, Being « citizen of ATHENS, a very large city. See 
399-18. 
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370.— Obs. 4. Sometimes the latter of two substantives sig- 
‘nifying the same thing, is put in the genitive; as, Πόλις ϑη- 
yay (tor Adiva), The city of Athens. . 


8180, AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 


871.—Rutx II. An adjective agrees with its 
supstantive in gender, number, and case, as, 


χρηστὸς ἀνήρ, a good man. 
καλὴ Ui, τ᾿ . @ beautiful woman. 
ἀγαϑὸν χρῆμα, a good thing. 


372.—This Rule applies to the article, adjective, adjective pro- 
nouns, and participles. 
373.— Obs. 1. Other words are sometimes used as adjectives, 
and consequently fall under this rule; viz. 
1st. A substantive which limits the signification of a more 
general term ; as, Ἑλλὰς φωνή, the Greek language. 
2d. Adverbs placed between the article and its substantive ; ; 
as, ὃ μεταξὺ τόπος, the intervening space. 


374.— Obs. 2. The place of the adjective is sometimes sup- 
plied by a substantive with a preposition ; as, ἡδονὴ μετὰ δόξης 
(for ἔνδοξος), exalted pleasure :—sometimes, by a substantive gov- 
erning the other in the genitive; as, βάϑος γῆς, depth of earth, 
i.e. deep earth ; ἢ περισσεῖα τῆς χάριτος, abundance of grace, 
i.e. abundant grace. lor the adverbial adjective, see 662. 


§ 131. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONCORD OF THE 
ADJECTIVE. 


375.— Obs. 1. Two or more substantives singular, unless taken 
separately, have an adjective plural. If all the substantives be 
of the same gender, the adjective will ‘be of that gender. If of 
different genders, the .adjective takes the masculine rather than 
the feminine, and the feminine rather than the neuter. But if 
the substantives signify things without life, the adjective is com- 
monly put in the neuter gender. Not unfrequently, however, the 
adjective agrees with one of the substantives and is understood 


= ὄπα 
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to the rest; as, aist γάρ ror ἔρις te ᾳίλη, πολεμοίτε μάχαιτϑ ; 
contention to thee is always delightful, and wars and battles. 

376.— Obs. 2. When the substantive to which the adjective 
belongs may be easily supplied, it is frequently omitted, and the 
adjective, assuming its gender, number, and case, is used as a 
substantive; as, ὁ Adyvaios, the Athenian ; οἱ δίκαιοι, the right- 
eous. 

377.— Obs. 8. Adjectives in ἐκός are used in the neuter gen- 
der with the article, and without a substantive in two different 
senses. 1. In the singular they express generally a whole; as, 
zo ἱππικόν, the cavalry ; τὸ πολιτικόν, the citizens. 2. In the 
plural they signify any circumstance which can ‘be determined 
by the context ; as, τὰ Towixa, the Trojan war; ta Ἑλληνικά, 
the Grecian history. | 

378.— Obs. 4. The adjective, especially when used as a predi- 
cate, without a substantive, is often put in the neuter gender, 
χρῆμα, πρᾶγμα, ζῶον, &e. being understood; as, 7 πατρὶς 
φίλτατον (scil. χρῆμα) βροτοῖς, their country is (a thing) vERY 
DEAR fo men; χαλεπὸν τὸ ποιεῖν, to do is HARD. 

379.— Obs. 5. Two adjectives are frequently joined together, 
one of which, by expressing negatively the sense of the other, 
renders it more emphatic; as, γνωτὰ x’ οὐκ ἀγνωτιί μοι, literally, 
known and not unknown (i. 6. well known), to me. 

380.— Obs. 6. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter 
singular or plural, with or without an article, for adverbs ; as, 
πρῶτον, in the first place; τὸ πρῶτον, at first; τὰ μάλιστα, 
chiefly ; xovpaia, secretly, dc. 

381.— Obs. 7. In any gender or number, adjectives are some- 


. times.used in the sense of adverbs, to express a circumstance of 


time, place, order, manner; as, ἔπεσον ἀγχησετῖνοι, they fell 


‘NEAR EACH OTHER}; aqgixeto δευτεραῖος---πτριταῖος, he came 


on THE SECOND—THIRD day, 662. So in Latin, gue creatur an- 
nuus. Cres. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


382.—Ezc. 1. An adjective is often put in a different gender 
or number from the substantive with which it is connected, tacitly 
referring to its meaning rather than to its form, or to some other ΄ 
word synonymous with it, or implied in it ; as, 

κόριον καλλίστα, | a most beautiful girl. 

“3 A , 

ὦ ayate ψυχὴ, O brave soul. — 

λῃστήριον πῦρ ἐπιφέροντας,{Ὠ,Ὠ α band of thieves bringing fire, 
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383.—E xc. 2. A collective noun in ths singular may have an 
adjective in the plural, and in the gender of the individuals which 
form the collection; as, βουλὴ ἡσυχίαν εἶχεν---οὐκ ἀγνοῦντες, 
the couNcIL kept peaceable—not BEING IGNORANT. 

So in Latin, maxima pars—in flumen act sunt. Lat. Gr. 279. 

384.— Exc. 3.-In the dual number, the Attic writers some- 
times join a masculine adjective with a feminine noun; as, τούτω, 
τὼ ἡμέρα, these two days. 

385.—Hac. 4. An adjective masculine, in the superlative de- 
gree, is sometimes joined to a feminine noun, to increase the force 
of the superlative ; as, ai κόραι μελάντατοι, VERY BLACK pu- 
pils. Also, a masculine adjective is joined with a feminine noun, 
when the plural is used for the singular, and when a chorus of 
women speak of themselves ; thus, Medea says of herself, xe γὰρ 
ἠδικημένοι σιγησόμεϑα, κρεισσόνων φικώμενοι, though 1N- 
JURED J will be.silent, YIELDING to superior powers. 

386.—zc. 5. An adjective in the masculine gender may be 
joined with a noun denoting a female, if the attention is drawn 
to the idea of a person without regard to the sez. 

387.—zc. 6. A substantive dual may have an adjective plu- 
ral; and vice versa, a substantive plural, when two is denoted, 
may have an adjective dual; as, φίλας περὶ χεῖρε βάλωμεν, let 
us embrace; δύο χάσματα ἐχομένω ἀλλήλων, two successive 
chasms ; lit. two CHASMS ADJOINING each other. 

388.—Eze. 7. The adjectives ἕκαστος, ἄλλος, in the singular, 
are put with nouns in the plural, to intimate that the objects ex- 
pressed by them are spoken of individually and distributively ; as, 


σ a So? [4 e 
olde Exaotos ἐδέχοντο δέκα, § THEY EACH received ten, 
> 4 | 7 ° 
ἠρώτων δὲ ἀλλος ἄλλο, THEY asked ΒΟΜῈ one thing 
and soME another. 


So in Latin, Quisque pro se queruntur. Liv. Lat. Gr. 281. 
389.—xec. 8. Plural adjectives sometimes agree with their 
substantives in gender and number, and govern them in the gen- 
itive case; as, oO, | 
οἱ παλαιοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν, the ancient poets. 
So also among the Attic writers in the singular ; as, 
διατρίβων τὸν πολλὸν τοῦ χρόνου, spending mucH TIME. 


390.— Exc. 9. Instead of agreeing with its substantive, the 
adjective is sometimes put in the neuter gender, and the substan- 
tive following it in the genitive (461); as, εἰς τοσοῦτον τόλμης 
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(for τοσαύτην τόλμη»), to such a pitch of boldness. The abstract 
noun is sometimes used instead of the adjective ; as, βάϑος γῆς; 
depth of earth, mstead of βαϑεῖα γῇ, deep earth. 814. 

- 391.—#zc. 10. Proper names in the singular, are sometimes 
accompanied by the adjectives πρῶτος, πᾶς, and others in the 
neuter plural, as predicates or in apposition; as, “άμπων, Aiy 
γ»ἡτέων τὰ πρῶτα, Lampon, THE cuIEF of the Arginete ; πάν- 
za δὴ ἦν τοῖσι Βαβυλωνίοισι Ζώπυρος, Zoprrvus was indeed 
EVERY THING to the Babylonians. 

392.— xe. 11. Demonstrative pronouns in the neuter singu- 
_ lar, may refer to nouns of any gender which do not express a 
person ; and in the neuter plural, to persons as well as things, - 
and to the singular as well as to the plural; as, περὶ ἀνδρίας, 
ἐπὶ πόσῳ ἂν αὐτοῦ (ἀνδρίας) δέξαιο στέρεσϑαι ; concerning 
MANLY FORTITUDE, for how much would you consent to be de- 
prived or 1? τοῖς εἰς ταῦτα ἐξαμαρτάνουσι, who offend against 
THESE, Βα]. τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τὰς γυναΐκας, wives and children. 

So also with the adjectives πλεῖον, πλεῖω, μεῖον, &c.; as, 
ἱππέας μὲν ἄξει ov μεῖον δισμυρίων, he will bring not less 
than twenty thousand horse ; lit. he will bring HORSEMEN not 
FEWER than twenty thousand. 


393.—§ 182. COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 


1, The comparative is used when two objects or classes of 
objects are compared ; the superlative, when more than two are 
compared. : 

2. The positive is sometimes used in a comparative sense, and 
is followed by the infinitive; as, ὀλίγοι συμβαλεῖν, too few to 

ght. . ᾿ 
᾿ 3. When one quality is compared with another in the same 
subject, the adjectives expressing these qualities are both put in 
the comparative degree connected by 7; 88, πλουσιώτερος ἢ 
σοφώτερος, more rich than wise. So in Latin, decentior quam 
sublimior fut. Tacit. Lat. Gr. 414. 

4, The comparative is sometimes made by joining μᾶλλον 

with the positive ; and, for the sake of emphasis, sometimes with 
8 comparative ; as, μᾶλλον ὀλβιώτερος, more happy. 
_ 5. The superlative is often used to express a very high degree 
of a quality in an object, tut without comparing it with any 
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other; as, ἀνὴρ φιλοτιμότατος, a very ambitious man ; πρῆγμα 
εὐηθέστατον, a very foolish thing. 168. 

6. The superlative is often strengthened in signification by 
adding certain adverbial words and particles ; such as, πολλῷ, 
μακρῷ, πολύ, μαλίστα, πλεῖστον, ὄχα, ὡς, ὅπως, ὅτι, No &c.5 as, 
πολλῷ ἀσϑενέστατον, much the weakest ; Oy ἄριστος, eminently 
the best ; ὡς τάχιστα, as quickly as possible ; ὅτι πλεῖστον χρό- 
90», as long time as possible. Also by the numeral εἷς ; as, δὶς 
ἀνὴρ βέλτιστος, a man of all others the best. 

For the construction of the comparative and superlative de- 
grees, as it respects government, see 472 and 482. 


8138. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


394.—SproraL Rutz. Adjective pronouns agree 
with their substantives in gender, number, and 
case. 


895.—The Definite, udros. 


For the import and use of the Definite pronoun αὐτός, see 
§ 62. In construction it is often similar to the demonstratives, 
396-5. 

1, When used as a personal pronoun, αὐτός takes the gender 
and number of the noun for which it stands, and the case which 
the noun would have in its place. Sometimes, however, like the 
adjective (382), it takes the gender and number of a synony- 
mous substantive, or of one that expresses the meaning of that for 
which sit stands; as, μαϑητεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔϑνῃ βαπτίζοντες 
αὐτούς, « teach all NATIONS baptizing THEM,” where αὐτούς is 
put for ἀνθρώπους, which expresses the meaning of ἔϑνη. 


Note. This observation applies to all adjective pronouns used -with- 
out, and instead of, the substantives, to which they refer. 


396.—Demonstratives. 


2. The Demonstratives are used without a substantive, only 
when they refer to a noun, or pronoun, or substantive clause in 
the Proposition going before, or in that coming immediately after. 

. When two persons or things are spoken of, οὗτος, this, re- 
fore to the latter; éxeivos, that, to the former. In the same 


nee τἡ ἀπα.............----... een OES ΠΕ τ NN (ἢ 
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_ Manner are sometimes used ὁ μέν, ὃς μέν, referring to the for- 


mer, and ὁ δέ, ὃς δέ, referring to the latter ; sometimes vice versa. 

4. The demonstratives ovzog and ὅδε are generally distin- 
guished thus; οὗτος refers to what immediately precedes, ὅδε to 
what immediately follows; as, ταῦτα ἀκούσας, having heard 


. these things ; ἔλεγε τάδε, he announced as follows. 


5. The demonstrative words are frequently used in a kind of 
apposition with a noun, or pronoun, or part of a sentence in the 
same proposition. This is done, 1, for the sake of emphasis, or, 
at the beginning of a sentence, to call the attention more particu- 
larly to what 1 is to be said; as, τί δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα φῶμεν, τὰς πεύσις 
τὸ καὶ ἐρωτήσεις, what shall I Say AS TO THESE THINGS question 
and interrogation? Lona. ti ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν αὐτό, ἢ ἀρετῇ ; what 

ts virtue? In such cases the pronoun is commonly in the neu- 
ter gender. 2. If the parts of a sentence immediately related, 
are separated by intervening clauses, the pronoun, being intro- 
duced in the last part, in apposition with the distant word in the 
Jirst, brings them as it were together ; as, ἀλλὰ ϑεούς γ8 τοὺς 
ἀεὶ ὄντας καὶ .... τούτους “φοβούμενοι μήτε ἀσεβὲς μηδὲν. 
ποιίσητξ, “bul THE Gops who are eternal, and whose power and 
Inspection extend over all things, and who preserve the harmony 
and order of the universe free ‘from decay or defect, the great- 
ness and beauty of which is inexplicable — fearing THESE, do 
nothing wicked.” 

6. When that with which the demonstrative stands in appo- 
sition is a sentence, or part of a sentence, it is put in the neuter 
gender, and is often connected with it by o ove or ὡς; as, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἷδε τοῦτο, ὅτι ταῦτα μέν ἐστιν ἅπαντα τὰ χωρία κείμενα ἐν 
μέσῳ, but he knows Tuts well, that all these places are openly be- 
fore them. 

The sentence is sometimes so arranged that the clause with 
ὅτι stands first ; as, ὅτι δ᾽ εἶχε πτερὰ, τοῦτ᾽ ioper, but we knew 
Tus, that he had wings. This construction, so common in Greek, 
is seldom if ever used in Latin. 

ἡ. Οὗτος, with καί before it, is used in the latter clause of a 
sentence, in an adverbial or conjunctive sense, to call the atten- 
tion more particularly to the circumstance which it Introduces, 
and may be rendered “and that,” “and truly,” “indeed, ” ὁ ql- 
though,” ἄς, 88 the sense may require ; 88, οὗτοι γὰρ μοῦνοι 
Ἰώνων οὐκ ἄγουσι ἠἹπατούρια, καὶ οὗτοι κατὰ φόνου τινὰ 
σχῆψιν, for these alone of the Lonians do not celebrate the Apa- 
touria, AND THAT under pretext of a certain murder ; lit. and 
these (do 80) under pretext, ἄο. 1 ὑναικὸς καὶ ταύτη ς νεχρᾶς, 
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εἴτις λέγει τοὔνομα, πέφρικε, if any one mentions the name of a 
woman, ALTHOUGH (i.e. and THAT woman being) pEAD, he shud- 
ders. 

But when the pronoun is less definite, not referring to any 
particular substantive in the preceding clause, but to something 
expressed in it, it is put in the neuter plural, and may generally 
be rendered. “ especially,” “although,” &c.; as, Sv δέ μοι δοκεῖς 
οὐ προσέχειν TOY νοῦν τούτοις, καὶ ταῦτα σοφὸς ὦν, but you do 
not seem to me to give your attention to these things, ALTHOUGH - 
being wise. Expressions of this kind are doubtless elliptical, 
ποιεῖς or some such word being understood, and may be ren- 
dered “and these things you do.” Indeed, it is sometimes ex- 
pressed ; thus, in Dem. pro Phor., after reproaching Apollodorus 
with his dissolute conduct, he adds, καὶ ταῦτα γυναῖκα ἔχων 
WOLELG, AND THESE THINGS YOU DO, having a wife ; which, with- 
out ποιεῖς, might be rendered “THOUGH having a wife.” 

Yet sometimes these words seem to have no dependence on 
any part of the sentence, but are thrown in to call the attention 
to a special circumstance. 

8. The demonstrative pronoun is often joined with adverbs of 
time and place, to define these circumstances with greater empha- 
sis or precision; as, τὰ viv τάδε, just now; τοῦτ᾽ ἐχεῖ, at that 
very time. 

9. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used instead of 
the personal pronouns ἐγώ and ov, and, in speaking, when thus 
used, were probably accompanied with action, so as clearly-to 
point out the person intended. When used instead of the 2d 
person, they most commonly express contempt. The expression 
οὗτος εἰμί is equivalent to the Latin en adsum, Lo! here am J. 


397.—The Indefinite ris. 


10. The indefinite zig, 188, added to a substantive, commonly 
answers to the English words a, an, a certain one, any one, χα." 
as, τὶς ἀνήρ, α Man, any man, some man.—Sometimes with a 
noun it is used collectively ; as, ϑρώσκων tig κατὰ κῦμα 
ἰχϑύς, Maxy a Fish bounding through the wave—Sometimes 
distributively ; as, καὶ tig οἰχίην ἀναπλασάσϑω, and let EVERY 
onE build his own house. 

11. With adjectives of quality, quantity, and magnitude, es- 
pecially when they stand without a substantive expressed, or in 
the predicate, it serves to temper the expression by asserting the 
existence of the quality in a less positive and unlimited manner, 
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such as may be expressed by the English words somewhat, in 
some degree, rather ; as, δύσβατός τις, SOMEWHAT difficult to be 
passed ; δυσμαϑῆς tig, RATHER hard to learn. With numerals 
it means nearly, about, &c.; as, δέκα τινές, about ten. So also 
with adverbs ; as, σχεδόν, nearly; σχεδόν τι, pretty nearly ; 
πολύ, much ; πολύ τι, considerably ; οὐδέν, nothing ; οὐδέν τι, 
scarcely any thing. 

12. Without an additional adjective, zig has the sense of emi- 
nent, distinguished ; as, εὔχεταί τις εἶναι, he boasts himself to 
be SOME GREAT ONE. 

13. In the neuter gender, it is also sometimes nearly redun- 
dant, being introduced apparently for the sake of sound. In such 
cases it is to be considered in the accusative governed by κατά, 
and seems to strengthen the expression ; as, ovre τε μάντις ἐών, 
_ not being av ALL α prophet; μέγα τι καὶ ϑεσπέσιον τεχνούργημα, 
a work of art EVIDENTLY great and divine. 


398.—The Lnterrogative τές. 


14. The interrogative τίς, zi, is used in asking a direct ques- 
tion; as, τίς ἐποίησε; “πὸ did it? Though sometimes used in 
the indirect interrogation, ὅστις is more common; as, ϑαυμάζω 
τίς (or more frequently ὅστις) ἐποίησε, I wonder wuo did it. 
Sometimes it is accompanied by the article ὁ zig, who; τὸ τί, 
whet. Ὅστις is always used interrogatively when a person to 
whom an interrogation is put, repeats it before answering it; as, 

4 ,» Σ ~ a 2 , , 
or δ᾽ εἶ tic ἀνδρῶν ; oor εἰμ᾽ ἐγὼ; Merv, who are you 2 who 
w4I? Meton. ° 

15. In the predicate, zé, with ἐστί following it, is sometimes ac- 
* mpanied by the subject of ἐστί in the plural; as, ϑαυμάζω τί 

ov ἐστί ταῦτα, TI wonder WHAT THESE THINGS are. 

16. The interrogative τίς is often used independently of other 
rords in the sentence, being governed by κατά, or some such 
vord understood, and may be rendered in what? as to what ? 
be.; as, τῶν τί σοφῶν ἐπιστήμονες ; IN WHAT SORT Of wisdom 
ure they expert? Sometimes it is used for διὰ τί, or πρὸς τί," 
what ? why ? on what account? ἐπὶ τί, for what purpose? πῶς 
ti, how? So, τί δέ, but what ? 


399.—Possessive Pronouns. 


17. The possessive pronoun is in signification equivalent to 
the genitive of the pronoun from which it is derived, and while, 
like the adjective, it agrees with its substantive in gender, num- 
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402.— Exc. 2. In number. The article may be put in the 
plural, when it refers to two or more nouns in the singular (375) ; 
as, αἱ ᾿ϑηναίη te καὶ Ἥρη, Minerva and Juno. 


403.— OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Nouns used indefinitely are commonly without the article. 
In general, the article is prefixed to all nouns not used indefinitely. 
Nouns are made definite by a limiting word, phrase, or clause ; 
by previous mention, by general notoriety or distinction, by pecu- 
liarity of state or relation, or by emphasis or contrast. 

2. The article is prefixed to nouns when they designate a 
class or species ; as,0 ἄνϑρωπός ἔστι ϑνητός, MAN és mortal. 

3. It is prefixed to abstract nouns when personified, or with 
a reference to something expressed or understood ; as, ‘H xaxia 
ὑπολαβοῦσα εἶπε, τοι interrupting said; τὴν ἀλήϑειαν περὶ 
τούτων, THE TRUTH concerning these things. 

_ 4. When one noun is predicated of another, the subject of the 
proposition is generally found with the article, and the predicate 
without it; as, ἀσχὸς ἐγένεθ᾽ ἡ κόρη, THE MAIDEN became a 
_ wine-skin. : 

5. The article is prefixed to nouns to mark emphasis or dis- 
tinction; as, ὁ πόλεμος οὐκ arev κινδύνων, ἡ δὲ εἰρήνη ἀκίψδυ- 
γος, WAR is not without dangers, but PEACE is free from danger ; 
(here the opposition between ὁ πόλεμος and ἢ εἰρήνη renders both 
words emphatic, which is marked by the article prefixed ;) ὁ 
ποιητής» the Poet, scil. Homer, | 

6. Proper names, when first mentioned, are without the arti- 
_ cle; on renewed mention, they generally have it. But the arti- 
ele is never prefixed to a proper name followed by an appellative 
with the article; as, Κῦρος ὁ βασιλεύς, Cyrus the king. 

7. The article is generally placed before appellatives, and all 
words and phrases which are placed after a substantive for the 
purpose of definition or description ; such as a substantive in ap- 
position, an adjective, a participle, an adverb, a preposition with 
its case; as, Σωχράτης ὁ φιλοσόφος, Socrates, the philosopher ; 
οἱ νόμοι οἱ ἀρχαῖοι, the ancient laws, dc. 

8. Before a participle, the article is to be translated as the re- 
lative, and the participle as the indicative mood of its own tense ; 
as, εἰσὶ οἱ λέγομτες, there are (those) wHo say. But, 

9. A participle between the article and its noun is to be re- 
garded as an adjective, and rendered accordingly ; as, οἱ ὑπάρ- 
yortes φόμοι, the existing laws. So also, other words and phrases 
between the article and its noun, like an adjective, qualify the 
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noun, and frequently have a participle understood ; as, ἡ πρὸς 
Γαλάτας μάχῃ ; scil. γενομένη, the battle against the Gauls. 

10. An adverb with the article prefixed is used sometimes as 
ἃ noun, sometimes as an adjective ; as, οἱ πέλας, those near, i. e. 
the neighbours ; 4 ἄνω πόλις, the upper city, 378. 

11. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, adverbial particles and 
phrases, used in the sense of nouns, have the article prefixed ; as, 
οἱ ϑνητοί, mortals ; οἱ κολακεύοντες, flatterers ; ἢ αὔριον (scil. 
ἡμέρα), the morrow ; τὸ τί, the substance ; τὸ ποιόν, the quality ; 
70 πόσον, the quantity ; τὸ ὡς, the manner in which, &c. 

12. The article without a substantive, before ἀμφέ or περί with 
their case, denotes something peculiar to, or distinguishing the 
person, place, or thing expressed by the noun ; as, οἱ περὶ ϑήραν, 
those devoted to the chase, i.e. “hunters ;” τὸ περὶ Aauwaxor, 
the affair at Lampsacus ; τὰ ἀμφὶ πόλεμον, what belongs to war ; 
sometimes it is a mere circumlocution for the noun itself; as, ca 
περὶ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, for ἡ ἁμαρτία. 

13. Οἱ περί, and οἱ ἀμφί, with a proper name, have the fol- 
lowing peculiarities of meaning; viz. 1. the person himself ; as, 
οἱ ἀμφὶ Πρίαμον καὶ Πάνϑοον, Priam and Panthous ; 2. the 
followers of the person named ; as, οἱ περὶ Apyidapor, the com- 
panions of Archidamus ; 3. the person named, and his compan- 
ions and followers ; as, ot ἀμφί Πεισίστρατον, Pisistratus and 
his troops. " 

14. The neuter article in any case prefixed to the infinitive 
mood (§ 173, I.), gives it the sense and construction of the Latin 
gerund, or a verbal: noun; as, τοῦ φιλοσοφεῖν τὸ ζητεῖν, inquir- 
ing is the business of philosophy ; τὸ καλῶς λέγειν, the speaking 
well, " 

15. In the neuter gender, and in any case which the con- 
struction requires, the article is placed, 1. Before entire propo- 
sitions or quotations in a sentence construed as nouns; as, Ἔτσι 
δὲ τούτων τρίτη διαφορὰ, τὸ, ὡς ἕκαστα τούτων μιμήσαιτο ἄν 
τις, Moreover there is in these a third difference, viz. the manner 
in which one should imitate each of these objects; ἐκ δὲ τούτων 
ὀρϑῶς ἂν ἔχοι τὸ “ ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος," but according to 
these views, the sentiment “labour is no dishonour” would be 
correct. 2. Before single words quoted or designated in a sen- 
tence; 88, τὸ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς ὅταν εἴπω, τὴ» πόλιν λέγω, when I say 
you, J mean the state ; τὸ λέγω, the word λέγώ. But in nouns, 
the article is commonly in the gender of the noun; as, τὸ ὄγρομα 
CoD ga 
0 Aidns, the name Hades, 

16. The article is often prefixed to possessive, demonstrative, 
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distributive, and other pronouns, for the sake of greater emphasis 
or more precise definition ; thus, ἐμὸς υἱός, is merely a son of 
mine ; but ὁ ἐμὸς vids, is my son. The following change of sig- 
nification effected by the article may be noticed : 


ἄλλοι athers, οἱ ἄλλοι the others, the rest. 
ἄλλη other, ἢ ἄλλη Ἑλλάς the rest of Greece. 
πολλοί §=—s- many, οἱ πολλοί the multitude. 
πλείους more, οἱ πλείους the most. 
αὐτός himself, ὁ αὐτός the same. 

’ gevteg αἱὶ, οἱ πάντες (after numerals) in all. 
Olivos = few, οἱ ὀλίγοι the few, the Oligarchs. 


17. When the article is used with οὗτος or ἐκεῖνος, the pro- 
noun must stand before the article, or after the substantive ; as, 
οὗτος ὃ ἀνήρ, OF ὃ ἀνὴρ οὗτος, this same man. 

18. The article is frequently used. alone, having its substantive 
understood. This is the case when the substantive to which the 
article refers, being apparent from the connection or sense of the 
passage, can be easily supplied. The neuter article is often thus 
used with the genitive of another noun, χρῆμα, πρᾶγμα, &e., 
being understood :—1. In the singular, to intimate what a person 
has done, is wont to do, or has befallen him; as, καί ros δοκῶ 
μοι τὸ τοῦ ἸἸβυκεῖου ἵππου πεπονθέναι, and I seem to be in the 
SAME SITUATION with the horse of Ibycus. 2.-In the plural, to 
denote every thing that concerns, arises from, or belongs to, that 
which the substantive expresses; as, τὰ φίλων δ᾽ οὐδέν, THE 48- 
SISTANCE of friends is nothing ; δεῖ φέρειν τὰ τῶν ϑεῶν, we 
must bear THE VISITATION of the gods. In the singular or plural, 
it is often merely a periphrasis for the substantive; as, τὸ or τὰ 
τῆς ὀργῆς, for ἡ ὀργή; and an adjective, ὅσο. put with such a 
periphrasis takes the gender and number of the substantive, and 
the case of the article; as, σὰ τῶν διακόνων---ποιούμενοι, the 
messengers—considering. “ 

19. The article combined with μέν and δέ, has in some de- 
gree the force of a pronoun, and is used in a distributive sense,— 
the article with μέν standing in the first member of the sentence, 
and with δέ in the parts that follow; as, τὸν μὲν ἐτίμα, τὸν δ᾽ 
ov, THIS ONE, he honoured, THAT ONE not ; οἱ μὲν ἐκύβευον, οἱ 
δ᾽ ἔπινον, οἱ δ᾽ ἐγυμνάζοντο, 80ME played at dice, some drank, 
ΒΟΜῈ exercised themselves. When governed by a preposition, 
μέν and δέ are placed immediately after the preposition ; thus, 
ἐν μὲν τοῖς----ν δὲ τοῖς. 


20. In the Ionic and some ae writers, especially Homer 
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and Herodotus, the article ὁ, ἢ, τό, is very frequently used as a 
relative, and sometimes as a personal pronoun; as, Ayddéa 
φεύγω τὸν ἰδεῖν αἰσχύνομαι, I flee from Achilles wuom I am 
ashamed to see; τὸ μὲν ἐτέϑαπτο, ττ΄ ([80 child) was buried. 
186-2. 


§135. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


404.—Rute III. The relative agrees with its 
antecedent in gender, number, and person ; as, 


ἢ γυνὴ ἣν» εἴδομεν, the WOMAN WHOM we saw. 
0 ἀνὴρ ὃς ἦλϑε, the MAN WHO came. 
τὰ χρήματα ἃ εἶχε, the THINGS WHICH he had. 


405.—1. The antecedent is the substantive, or something 
equivalent to a substantive (421), in a preceding clause to which 
the relative refers. Sometimes, however, as in Latin, the relative 
and-its clause is placed before the antecedent and its clause. 


406.—2. Strictly speaking, the relative does not agree with 
the antecedent, but with the same word expressed or understood 
after the relative, and with which, like the adjective, it agrees in 
gender, number, and case, as well as person ; thus, ὁ ἵππος ὃν 
(ππο») εἶχε, the horse which (horse) he had. Hence, in connect- 
ing the antecedent and relative clauses, the following variety of 
usage Occurs ; ViZ., 
yyy 1st. The word to which the relative refers is commonly ex- 
5 ἥσει Pressed in the antecedent clause, and not with the rela- 

"αὶ tive; as, οὗτός ἐστι ὁ ἀνὴρ ὃν» εἶδες, this is the MAN 

WHOM you sav. 

2d. It is often not expressed in the antecedent clause, and 
expressed with the relative ; as, οὗτός ἐστι ὃν εἶδες ἄν - 
Soa. 

3d. Sometimes, when greater precision is required, it is ex- 
pressed in both ; as, οὗτός ἐστι ὁ ἀνὴρ ὃν εἶδες ἄνδρα. 

4th. When the reference is of a general nature, and there is 
no danger of obseurity, the word to which the relative 
refers is understood in both clauses ; as, ὃν ἠϑέλει ἔκτανε, 
ὃν ἠϑέλει ἔσωσε, whom he would he slew, whom he would 
he saved alive. All this variety is common in Latin as 
well as in Greek. (Lat. Gr. 286.) 


at ὅ᾽ 
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407.—3. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a preceding 
word ; as, οἰκία ἡ ὑμετέρα οἵ ye χρῆσϑε, &c., your house who 
use, &c., where ot refers to the personal pronoun implied in ὑμδ- 
τέρα (399-17). . 

408.—4. When the relative comes after two words of differ- 
ent persons, it agrees with the first or second person rather than 
the third ; as, δἰμὲ δ᾽ ἐγὼ βασιλεὺς ὃς τιμῶμαι. 

409.—5. When the relative is placed between. two substan 
tives of different genders, it sometimes agrees in gender with the 
latter; as, 70 ἄστρον 7” ὀνομάζουσιν Alya, the constellation 
WwHIcH they call the Goat. 

410.—6. Lxc. The relative sometimes takes the 
gender and number, not of the antecedent noun, 
but of some one synonymous with it, or implied 
in it; as, 

Ist. ϑανόντων τέκνων ovg Adgactos ἤγαγε, their CHILDREN 
having died, wuom Adrastus led. In this sentence, οὕς 
refers to παίδων, as synonymous with τέκνων. 

24, πάντων ἀνθρώπων ὅς κέ σευ ἄντι ἔλθῃ, OF EVERY 
MAN, WHO shall come against you ; where ὃς in the sin- 
gular, referring to a plural antecedent, shows that the 
men are spoken of in the relative clause individually. 

84, ὑπὲρ ἁπάσης Ἑλλάδος ὧν πατέρας ἔκτεινε, for all 
GREECE, WHOSE fathers she slew ; where ὧν refers to the 
meaning of Ἑλλάδος in this sentence; i: 6. the men of 
Greece. : 

4th. ϑησαυροποιὸς ἀνὴρ ods δὴ καὶ ἐπαινεῖ τὸ πλῆϑος, A 
MAN increasing in wealth, wHom even the multitude ap- 
plaud. Here, though the antecedent aio is singular, 
the relative οὖς is plural, because it refers not to an indi- 
vidual man, but to the class or kind of men spoken of. 


411.—7. Instead of ὅς the compound pronoun ὅστις is used 
as a relative after πᾶς, οὐδείς, or any word in the singular ex- 
pressing an indefinite number, and ὅσοι after the same words in 
the plural ; as, πᾶς ὅστις, every one who ; πάντες ὅσοι, all who ; 
and if the indefinite is not expressed in the antecedent clause, 
the use of the relative shows that it is understood, and is to be 
expressed in the translation; as, τὰς πόλεις ὅσαι, all the cities 
which. Sometimes it is used simply for ὅς. 

412.—8. If no nominative come between the relative and 
the verb, the relative will. be the nominative to the verb. 
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If a nominative come between the relative and the verb, the 
relative will be of that case which the verb or noun following, 
or the preposition going before, usually governs. But, 


Attraction of the Felative. 


413.—9. xe. I. The relative is often attracted 
into the case of its antecedent ; as, 


Examples. 1. σὺν ταῖς ναυσὶν aig (for ἃς) εἶχε, with the 
SHIPS WHICH he had. 2. μετασχέτω τῆς ἡδονῆς ἣς (for iy) 
ἔδωκα ὑμῖν, let him share the PLEASURE wuHIcH J gave you. 3. 

, τ Ν tc - ΔΝ 
μεμνημένος ὦ» ἔπραξε (for τῶν πραγμάτων ἃ ἔπραξε, 406—4th), 
being mindful of waat he did. 4. ἀπολαύω ὧν ἔχω ἀγαϑ ὧν, 
1 enjoy wuat Goons I have (406-24). 

Note 1. The rule of attraction seems to have its foundation alto- 
gether in euphony; and hence, generally, attractions will be found only 
where they improve the euphony of a sentence. 

Note 2. This construction is sometimes, though very seldom, imi- 


tated in Latin; as, Circiter sexcentas ejus generis cuss supra demonstra- 
vimus, naves invenit. Cas. See Lat. Gr. 298, 


414.—10. Axe. TI. The antecedent is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative ; as, 


Ἄλλου δ᾽ ob rev οἶδα τεῦ ἂν κλυτὰ τευχεὰ δύω, I know not. - 


any other person whose renowned armour I could put on. Here 
ἄλλου is attracted by the relative zed (for τοῦ, 142, used for οὗ, 
186-2), from the accusative into the genitive. Lat. Gr. 299. 

On this principle are to be construed such sentences as the 
following : οὐδένα κίνδυνον ὅντιν᾽ οὐχ ὑπέμειναν, for οὐδείς 
ἣν xivOvrog ὅντινα, there was no DANGER WHICH they did not 
undergo; οὐδένα ἔφασαν ὅντιν᾽ οὐ δακρύοντα ἀποστρέ- 
φεσϑαι, for οὐδεὶς ἣν ὅντιν᾽ ἔρασαν οὐ δακρύοντα, &c. there was 
NO ONE WHO, they said, did not return weeping ; τίνας τούσδ᾽ 
ὁρῶ ξένους, for τίνες εἰσὶν οὗτοι οἱ ξένοι ove ὁρῶ ; who are 
these strangers whom I see ? 

415.—11. The relative plural, and in all its cases with ἐσεί 
before it, is used for, or rather is the original form of, the adjec- 
tive ἔνιοι, -αἱ, -α, some (ἐστί being sometimes written éz); as, 
καὶ ἔστι οἱ (i.e. Eno) ἐτύγχανον ϑωράκων, and some hit 
breastplates ; and τῶν πολέων ἔστιν ὧν (i.e. ἐνίων), from 
SOME cities. , 

In this construction ἐστί is found with ὅσεις, both singular 
and plural; as, ἔστε ὅστις, some one ; ἔστι οἵτινες, some. 
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416.—12. In certain cases, it is used adverbially, some other 
word being understood; thus, ov, where ; 4, where, as far as, 
how, in what manner ; and sometimes thus used, it is preceded 
by ἐστί, the two words being used as an adverb; as, gozw ov or 
ἔνϑα, sometimes, in some places, in many places. 


417.-- 1856. THE RELATED ADJECTIVE WORDS 
οἷος, ὅσος, ἡλίκος, &e. ᾿ 


1. The relative adjectives οἷος, ὅσος, ἡλίκος, like the relative 
pronoun, always refer to a kindred word before them expressed 
or understood, implying a comparison of equality similar to talis 

qualis, tantus quantus, in Latin (Lat. Gr. 300); as, 


τοῖος or τοιοῦτος----οἷος, such—as. 
? ~ Ο 
τόσος OF τοσοῦτος---ὦσος, 80 many—as. 
ἐ ᾿ . 
τηλίκος---ἡλίκος, of such an age or size—as, 


2. The antecedent and relative adjectives both refer to the 
same substantive, with which they agree in gender and number, 
while each takes the case required by the construction of the 
clause in which it stands: thus, Dem. Olynth. I, “ As for the 
rest they are thieves and flatterers, and τοιούτους ἀνγνϑρώ- 
πους οἵους μεϑύσϑεντας ὀρχεῖσϑαι τοιαῦτα οἷα ἐγὼ νῦν 
ὀχνῶ ὀνομάσαι, SUCH MEN AS, when intoxicated, to dance sucu 
DANCES As J dare not name. 

3. The antecedent word is most commonly understood, and 
the relative is translated with some variety according to the con- 
nection in which it stands. The most of the cases in which, e.g. 
οἷος is used for τοιοῦτος οἷος, may be reduced to three ; viz. 1st, 
when it stands before a substantive ; 2d, before an adjective ; 3d, 
before a verb. 

4, First. Before a substantive, οἷος elegantly takes the case 
in which its antecedent τοιοῦτος would be, if expressed, and 
changes the substantive before which it stands into the same 
case by attraction; thus, οὐκ ἔστιν ἀνδρὶ οἵῳ Σωκράτει 
ψεύδεσθαι, to lie ts not befitting ΒΌΘΗ A MAN AS Socrates 18, for 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἀνδρὶ τοιούτῳ οἷος Σωκράτης ἔστιν ψεύδεσϑαι. Again, 
χαριζόμενον οἵῳ σοὶ ἀνδρί, gratifying sUCH A MAN ΑΒ THOU 
ART, for ἀνδρὶ τοιούτῳ οἷος σύ (εἶς). 

In some instances the noun after οἷος is not attracted into the 
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same case with it; as, τῶν (τοιούτω») οἵἴωνπερ αὐτὸς ὄντων, 
they being such ashe. ὁ 

When the substantive to which οἷος refers is obvious from 
the connection, it is frequently omitted, as in the preceding ex- 
ample. . 

δ. Sometimes οἷος, with the clause in which it occurs, is ap- 
parently unconnected with the sentence. In such cases the con- 
nection is to be formed by- supplying ὡς OF ὅτι; as, ἐμακάριζον 

A 4 ΄ oY 4 [4 
τὴν μητέρα (ott) οἵων τέκνων ἐκύρησε, they blessed the mother 
(because) she gave birth to (lit. became possessed of) such children, 

Of a similar nature are the Homeric expressions of ἀγορεύεις 
—oi ἔοργας, i.e. ὅτε. οἷ᾽, ὅσο. BECAUSE YOU say—BECAUSE you 
do such things. 

6. The construction is the same when οἷος, or the substantive. 
to which it belongs, is in the nominative, or 18 governed by a 
preposition ; as, ἀληϑὲς ἄγοντας πένϑος (ὅτι τοιοῦτος) οἷος 
αὐτοὺς ὁ ϑύννος διέφυγεν, being truly grieved because sUCH A 
THUNNY FISH ΑΒ THIS escaped them, Lucian; ἐλπίζοντες πάγχυ 
ἀπολέεσϑαι ἐς οἷα κακὰ ἧκον, 1. 6. ὡς ἐς τοιαῦτα οἷα κακά, 
expecting total destruction ΒΊΝΟΕ they were come into SUCH CALA- 
MITIES AS THESE. In this way that difficult sentence in Thucy- 
dides is explained, καὶ μόνῃ (scil. ἀϑηναίων πόλις) οὔτε τῷ πολε- 
μίῳ ἐπελϑόντι ἀγανάκτησιν ἔχει, vp οἵων κακοπαϑεῖ, i. 6. ὡς 
ὑπὸ τοιούτων οἷων ἡμεῖς, and we are now the only state 
which does not excite indignation in an invading enemy, BECAUSE 
(or sincE) they suffer from SUCH A BRAVE PEOPLE AS WE ARE. 

In all constructions of this kind, the idea will be readily per- 
ceived by considering οἷος as put for Ott or ὡς τοιοῦτος. See 
oo examples in L, Bos. Ellipses, Gr. 271. Vigerus, Ch. 3. 

8, 9. 

7. Szconp. Before an adjective, it may be resolved by supply- 
ing the infinitive εἶναι; as, εἰ μὲν γάρ τις ἀνὴρ ἐν αὐτοῖς ἔστι 
οἷος ἔμπειρος πολέμου, if any one among them 18 SKILFUL IN 
war, Dem. 0. 2. for τοιοῦτος οἷος εἶναι ἔμπειρος, is such as to be 
skilful, &c.; οἷος ἄριστος, the best, for τοιοῦτος οἷος εἶναι ἄρισ- 
τος, such as to be the best, &c. 

8. Οἷος is frequently, however, joined with an adjective in the 
form of an exclamation or interrogation, apparently without re- 
ference to the usual antecedent; as, οἷος μέγας, οἷος χαλεπός, 
how great! how difficult! Thus Lysias, οἷος μέγας καὶ δεινὸς 
κίνδυνος ἡγωνίσϑη, how great and terrible danger was risked 
(scil. for the liberty of Greece). If this and similar sentences, 
however, are thrown into the assertive form, they readily admit 
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of the same resolution as the others; thus, danger such as to be 
great and terrible was risked. 

9. Turrp. Joined with the verb aiué expressed or understood, 
and followed by an infinitive, it signifies “J am of such a kind 
as, or such as ;” and, according to the connection in which it 
stands, may mean “fam able,” “Iam wont,” “I am ready, or 
willing,”—rouvvtog being always understood as an antecedent 
word ; thus, ov γὰρ 7» οἷος ἀπὸ παντὸς κερδᾶναι (i. 6. τοιοῦ- 
τος οἷος), FOR HE WAS NoT (sucH) ΑΒ to make gain from every 
thing ; 1. 6. he was not willing (or enclined) to do every thing for 
the sake of gain. 

10. The abbreviated expressions οἷός εἰμι, and οἷός τ᾽ εἶμι, are 
very common, and usually, but not always, observe this distinc- 
tion ; viz., that the former signifies “J am wont,” the latter, “J 
am able, I can,” and is equivalent to δύναμαι ; as, οἷός τ᾽ εἶμι 
zovzo ποιεῖν, 7 can do this.—In the neuter, it is used imperson- 
ally ; as, οἷόν τέ ἐστι, it is possible. 

11. Sometimes the verb δἰμέ is also omitted ; 88, ἢ δύναιτο 
ἀκούειν ἐκ τοῦ μὴ οἴουτϑε (εἶναι), or whether he could hear 
FROM NOT BEING ABLE TO HEAR FORMERLY. 

12. In the same manner zoios or τοιοῦτος stands related to 
οἷος following it, expressed or understood ; as, οὐκ ἂν ὁμιλήσαιμε 
τοιούτῳ (scil. οἷος αὐτός éore), I would have no intercourse with 
SUCH A MAN (scil. as he 15).. 

13. The neuters οἷο» and οἷα, either alone or combined with 
various particles, and used in a conjunctive or adverbial sense, 
are, no doubt, elliptical expressions similar to those noticed above, 
though it may be difficult to resolve many of them in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The ordinary meaning of these words will be 
found in the Lexicons. | 

418—Note. The observations which have been made on the con- 
struction of the related adjectives τοῖος or τοσοῦτος---οἷος, are applica- 
ble, almost without exception, to τόσος or τοσοῦτος---ὅσος 5 observing 
that the former relates to the quality of objects, the latter to their 


number or quantity. The same also may be said of τηλέκος---ἡλίκος, of 
such an age or size. 


8181. CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 


419.—The nominative case is used— 
Ist. To express the subject of a proposition. 
2d. In apposition with another substantive in the nomina 
tive (365), or predicated of it (436, 488). 
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Sd. In exclamations; as, ὦ δυστάλαινα ἐγώ] O wretched 
me / “ 

4th. Absolutely, or without dependence on any word in the 
sentence (772); as, πολλὴ γὰρ ἡ στρατεὰ οὖσα, οὐ 
πάσης ἔσται πόλεως ὑποδέξασϑαι (αὐτή), for the ARMY 
BEING NUMERODS, té will not be tn the power of the whole 
state to accommodate them. Or without a participle, by 
pleonasm before an affirmation ; as,.0 Μωυσὴς οὐχ οἵ- 
δαμεν τί γέγονεν αὐτῷ, THIS Moses, we know not what 
has become of him. 


᾿ς 8188. A VERB WITH ITS NOMINATIVE. 


490.--- στ IV. A verb agrees with its nomi- 
native in number and person; as, | 


ἐγὼ γράφω, 7 write. 
ὑμεῖς τύπτετε, ye strike. 
ὀφϑαλμὼ λάμπετο», his eyes shine. 


421—Rem. The subject of a finite verb, if a noun or pronoun, or 
adjective used as a noun, is put in the nominative. The subject may 
also be an infinitive mood (719), or part of a sentence ; and to all these 
this rule applies. 

422.— Obs, 1. The nominative of the first and of the second 
person is generally omitted, being obvious from the termination 
of the verb; also of the third person, when it may be readily 
supplied from the context; as, λέγουσι, they say. 

423.— Obs. 2. The subject is also omitted, when the verb ex- 

resses an action usually performed by that subject; as, σαλπί- 
a the trumpeter sounds ; ἐκήρυξε, the herald proclaimed ; or 
when it expresses an operation of nature; as, ὕει, ἐέ rains ; Boov- 
τῷ, tt thunders. 

424.— Obs. 3. Impersonal verbs are usually considered as 
without a nominative; still they will generally be found to bear 
a relation to some circumstance, sentence, clause of a sentence, 
or infinitive mood, similar to that between a verb and its nomi- 
native; as, ἔξεστί μοι ἀπιέναι, it is lawful for me to depart, i.e. 
to depart is lawful for me ; χρῇ o8 ποιεῖν, it behoves you to do 
ti, 1.6. to do st behoves you. Lat. Gr. 807, 


Note.—On the other hand, the subject or nominative is some- 
times expressed, and the verb—usually some part of the verb 
elyat—is omitted ; as, Ἕλλην ἐγώ, I (am) a Greek. 
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§ 139. SPECIAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
I. Agreement in number. 


425.—Ruzz 1. A neuter plural commonly has 
verb in the singular ; as, 3 
ζῶα τρέχει, animals run. 

426.— Obs. 1. This construction is more common with the 
Attic than with the Ionic and Doric writers, But with all, there 
are many exceptions, especially when the neuter ῥα] signifies 
_ persons or animals; as, τοσάδε ἔϑνη ἐστράτευον, 80 many na- 

tions went to war. Homer joins a singular and a plural verb 
with the same nominative. Odyss. μ. 43. So Xen. Mem. 
ἄστρα ἀνέφῃναν ἃ ἡμῖν τὰς ὥρας τῆς νυκτὸς ἐμφανίζει, 
the STARS SHONE FORTH, WHICH SHEW to us the hours of the 
night. 

427,.— Obs. 2. Sometimes, also, masculine and feminine nouns 
in the dual and plural have a verb in the singular; as, ovx 
ἐστὶν» οἵτινες ἀπέχονται, THERE ARE NONE who abstain, 
ἀχεῖται ὀμφαὶ μελέων, the voice of melody sounds. 


428.—RuLE 2. Two or more substantives sin 
gular, taken together, have a verb in the plural ; 
taken separately, the verb must be In the singu- 
lar ; as, 
Together, αἰδὼς δὲ καὶ φόβος Euqu- Shame and fear are na- 


τοί εἰσι ἀνθρώπῳ, tural to man. 
Separately, σοὶ γὰρ ἔδωκε νίκην Ζεὺς For Jupiter ond Apollo 
καὶ “Ἰπόλλων, gave you the victory. 


429.— Obs. 3. To both parts of this rule, however, and espe- 
cially to the first, there are not a few exceptions; for it often 
happens that when two or more nouns have a common verb, it. 
agrees with one of them, and most commonly the one next it. 
Also, if the two nouns are of similar signification, they are in 
construction considered as one, and the verb follows in the sin- 
gular; as, Soi δ᾽ ἐπὶ τολμάτω καρδίη καὶ ϑυμός, let your 
HEART and SOUL dare. 

430.— Obs. 4. A substantive in the singular, connected with 
other words as the subject of a verb, conveying the idea of plu- 
rality, has the verb in the pl ὟΝ as, ‘Pea παραλαβοῦσα καὶ 

0 


ἰ.- 
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τοὺς Κορύβαντας περιπολοῦσιν, Rhea, having taken with her also 
the Corybantes, wandered about. So in Latin; as, Juba cum 
Labieno capti in potestatem Cosaris venissent, Lat. Gr. 314. 
431.—Ru tz 3. A noun of multitude expressing 
many as one whole has a verb in the singular ; as, 


ἕζετο λαός, the people sat down. 


432.—But when it expresses many as individu- 
als, the verb must be plural; as, 


ἠρώτῇνὰν αὐτὸν τὸ πλῆϑος, the multitude asked him. 


433.— Obs. 5. To both parts of this rule there are also ex- 
ceptions, and in some cases it seems indifferent whether the verb 
be in the singular or plural ; sometimes both are joined with the 
same nominative; as, ὅζδτο λαὸς, ἐρητύϑησαν δὲ καϑέδρας, 
the people SAT DOWN and KEPT THEIR SEATS. 

434,—Rv ez 4. A dual nominative may have a 
plural verb ; as, 
ἄμφω ἔλεγον, both spake ; and a plural nominative, limited to 
two, may have a verb in the dual. 


Il. Agreement in Person. 


435.—Rute 5. When two or more nominatives are of differ- 
ent persons, the verb takes the first person rather than the sec- 
ond, and the second rather than the third; as, ἐγὼ καὶ σὺ εἴπο- 
peer, you and I spoke. 

To this rule there are many exceptions. 


Il. Lhe Nominative after the Verb, 


436.—Rutz 6. Any verb may have the same 
case after it as before it when both words refer to 
the same thing; as, 


ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ to φῶς τοῦ κόσμου, YE are the LiauT of the world 


437.—Rem. The nominative before is the subject, the nominative after 
the predicate—the verb is the copula, and is either a substantive or intran- 
sitive verb, or ἃ passive verb of naming—from its use called copulative. 

438.— Obs. 6. This rule applies to the infinitive whatever be 
the case of its subject ; also to participles, 738 and 752. 
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439.— Obs. 7. When the predicate is an adjective or a parti- 
ciple, without a substantive, it agrees with the subject before the 
verb, by R. Π :—Except as noticed, 378. 

440.— Obs. 8. In this construction, the verb usually agrees 
with the sudject ; sometimes, however, it agrees with the predi- 
cate; as, ἦσαν δὲ στάδιοε ὀχτὼ τὸ μεταίχμιον αὐτέων, the space 
between them was eight stadia. So also when the copula is a 
participle; as, he usually let go, τοὺς μέγιστα ἐξημαρτηκότας--- 
μεγίστην δὲ ovoay (for ὄντας) βλάβην πόλεως, the greatest 
offenders BEING (or who are) the greatest 1nJuRyY to the state. 


8140. I. GOVERNMENT. 


441.—GovernMeEnt is the power which one word has over 
another depending upon it, requiring it to be put in a certain 
case, mood, or tense. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF CASES. 
442.—The construction of the oblique cases depends in gen- 


eral upon the following principles; viz. 


1, The Genitive expresses that from which any thing pro- 
ceeds, originates, or begins ; or to which it belongs, as expressed 
by the English words of, from, in regard of, in respect of, &c. 
viz. aS cause or origin. 

2. The Dative is the case of acquisition, and denotes that to 
which any thing is added, or to or for which it is done; hence 
the end or remote olyject to which any action tends. It is also 
used to express the cause, instrument, or means, by which a thing 
is done, in which sense it usually depends on a preposition ex- 
pressed or understood. 

3. The Accusative expresses the immediate object on which the 
action or influence of a transitive active verb terminates; or οἵ 
motion or tendency to, expressed by a preposition. 

4, The action of a verb may be considered in reference either, 
1. to its immediate object, i.e. to that on which its action is im- 
mediately exerted, and which is always governed in the accusa 
tive; as, διδόναι ἐμαυτόν, to give myself ; or, 2. to a remote ob 
ject (i.e. to one which is not acted upon by the verb, but is 
merely that to which the action is related in the manner ex- 
pressed by the case), and is put in the ganitive, or dative, or ac- 
cusative, either after the accusative with a transitive active verb, 
or without an accusative after an intransitive verb ; as, ἀπαλλαε- 
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τειν τινὰ νόσου, to free one from disease; διδόναι ἐμαυτὸν τῇ 
gods, to give myself to the state; φείδεσϑαι τῶν ἐρίφων, to spare 
che kids; βοηϑεῖν τῇ πατρίδι, to aid (i.e. to render assistance to) 
my country. 


8141. THE GENITIVE. 


443.—The Genitive is in extensive use in the Greek lan- 
gtuage, being used in many cases in which the ablative is used 
in Latin. Its primary, as well as its general and leading idea, is 
that of separation or abstraction, going forth from, or out of, ort- 
gin, cause. So that the meaning of the words of, out of, from, 
is implied in the case itself. 

The numerous and diversified uses of this case are reduced by Mat- 
thiz to the following heads: 


444.1, In Greek, words of all kinds may be followed by other 
words in the genitive, when.the latter class limits, and shews in what 
respect the meaning of the former is to be taken. When used for this 
purpose, they may usually be rendered by such phrases as “with re- 
spect to,” “in respect of ;” thus, 

1. With verbs; 03, ὡς ποδῶν εἶχον, 88 fast as they could run, lit. 
as they had themselves wiTH RESPECT TO THEIR FEET; καλῶς ἔχειν wins, 
to have one’s self well WITH RESPECT TO INTOXICATION; σφάλλεσϑαν ἐλπὶ- 
δος; to be decerved WITH RESPECT TO HOPE; κατέαγα τῆς xEQadyc, [am 
broken WITH RESPECT TO MY HEAD, i.e. 7 have broken my 

2. With adjectives; συγγνώμων τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἁμαρτημά.- 
τῶν, forgiving WITH RESPECT TO ΠΌΜΑΝ ERRORS; ἐγγὺς τῆς πολέως, 
near with RESPECT TO THE CITY; γῇ πλεία κακῶν, aland full ον (Le. 
WITH RESPECT TO) EVILS; μείζων πατρός, greater THAN (Le. WITH RE- 
SPECT TO) HIS FATHER. 

3. With all words which represent a situation or operation of the 
mind, which is directed to an object, but without affecting it; such as 
verbs signifying to remember, to forget, to neglect, dic.; and adjectives sig- 
nifying experienced, ignorant, desirous, &c. 

4, With all words which indicate fulness, defect, emptiness, and the 
like. Under this head fall adjectives signifying full, rich, empty, de- 
prived oh &c.: and adverbs denoting abundance, want, sufficiency, &e. 

5. To this principle must be referred the construction of the geni- 
tive with the comparative degree, 482; with all words denoting superi- 
ority, inferiority, and where & comparison is made with respect to the 
value of a thing; as, ἄξιος τούτου, worthy of this, i.e. equal in value 
WITH RESPECT TO THIS; or where the idea of difference is involved. 

᾿ς, 6. When that with respect to which a thing is done may also be con- 
sidered the cause of its being done, the word expressing it is often put 
in the genitive, and may be rendered ‘on account of ;” 88, φϑονεῖν 
τινί σοφίας, to envy one ON ACCOUNT oF wispom. Hence it is used with 
verbs signifying to accuse, or criminate, to pray, to begin, ὥς. and also, 
without another word, in exclamations, 
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445,—IT. The genitive in Greek is used to express the relation of 
a whole to its paris; 1. 6. itis put partitively. Hence it is put with 
_ verbs of all kinds, even with those that govern the accusative, when the 
action does not refer to the whole, but toa part; as, ὀπτῆσαν κρεῶν, 
to roast SOME OF THE FLESH; ἐγὼ olde τῶν ἐμῶν ἡλικιωτῶν, 1 know 
SOME OF THOSE OF MY AGE. Hence, also, it is put with verbs which sig- 
nify to share, to participate, &e. _ 

On this principle is founded, the construction of the genitive of the - 
part affected, after verbs signifying to take, to seize, to touch, ἄς. Hence, ; 
also, it is put with the superlative degree, to express the class of which | 
that one, or those marked by the superlative, form a part. 


446.—IIL The genitive is used to mark the origin, or cause from 
which any thing proceeds; and hence, the person or thing to which 
any thing belongs, whether it be a property, or quality, habit, duty, &e. 
Hence, also, verbs govern the genitive, which express feelings and op- 
erations of the mind, which are the result of external impressions, or 
when they denote motions and actions in bodies which are the effects of 
the operation of other bodies. Thus, verbs which express the sensa- 
‘tions of hearing, tasting, touching, &e. as well as those which signify to 
admire, to care for, to desire, &c. are followed by the genitive of the ob- 
ject heard, tasted, touched, admired, or cared for, because it is viewed 
as the source, origin, or cause, of these sensations and operations. 
Hence, also, the common rules, that “verbs denoting possession, prop- 
erty, or duty, &c, govern the genitive;” that “the material of which. 
any thing 18 made is put in the genitive;” and that “one substantive 
governs another in the genitive.” - 


447.—IV. The genitive is also governed by certain prepositions, 
and by verbs compounded with prepositions ; that is to wi when the 
prepositions may be separated from the verb and placed before the 
genitive without altering the sense. 


448.—V, The genitive is used to determine place and time in an- 
swer to the question “where?” “when?” &e. Hence the adverbs οὗ, 
ποῦ, ὕπου, where, which are, in fact, old genitives, and refer to part of 
place or time in general. 

To the general principles contained in these five heads, may be re- 
ferred all the cases which occur under all the following rules for the 
genitive, ; 


8142. 1. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTAN- 
TIVES. 


449.—Rutre VY. One substantive governs an- 
other in the genitive, when the latter substantive 
limits the signification of the former ; as, 


ὁ ϑεῶν πατήρ, the father of gods. 
ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν, king of men. 
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450.—This rule is founded on the general principle mentioned 444 
and 446. In the examples above, the general term zatyo is restricted 
by the word ϑεῶν governed by it. It is not any father, nor the father 
of men, but of gods: 80 ἄναξ, not any king, but, the king of men. 

When a noun is restricted by another of the same signification, it is 
put in the same case by Rule L (365). ν 


451.—Obs. 1. The noun governing the genitive is frequently 
understood (367); viz. 1. after the article such words as υἱός, 
μήτηρ, ϑυγάτηρ, &e.; as, Μιατιάδης ὁ Κίμωνος (sup. vide), 
Miltiades, the son of Cimon; τὰ τῆς τύχης (sup. δωρήματα), 
the airts of fortune. 2. Οἶκος or δῶμα after a preposition ; as, 
ἐς πατρός (sup. δῶμα), to the house of her father; εἰς adov 
(δόμον), to Hades ; ἐν ἄδου (δόμῳ), in Hades. 8. After the 
verbs εἰμί, yivouot, ὑπάρχω, &e. See 491 and 446. 


452.— Obs. 2. When the noun in the genitive signifies a per- 
son, it may often be taken in an active or passive sense ; thus, ἢ 
γνῶσις τοῦ ϑεοῦ, the knowledge of God. In this sentence, God 
may be either the subject or the object of the knowledge spoken 
of, i.e. the phrase may denote our knowledge of God, or his 
knowledge of us; πόϑος υἱοῦ, generally (not the regret of thy 
son, viz. which he has, but) regret For THY SON; ἀνδρὸς εὐμένεια 
τοιοῦδε, good will rowarps such a man. Lat. Gr. 334. 


453.—This passive sense of the genitive is more common 
when the governing noun is derived from a verb which usually 
governs the dative, and when the one substantive is in one sense 
the cause, and in another the object, of that which is expressed 
by the other substantive; as, νδρτέρων δωρήματα, offerings 
(not of, but) ro THE DEAD; etypata Παλλάδος, prayers τὸ 
Ραμα; ἡ τῶν Πλαταιέων ἐπιστρατεία, the march AGAINST 
THE PLATAANS. 

454.—Nouns thus derived, however, are more frequently fol- 
lowed by the dative; as, ἡ Movotwr δόσις ἀνθρώποισι, the 
gift of the Muses To MEN ; sometimes by the preposition εἰς with 
the accusative ; as, ϑεῶν εἰς ἀνθρώπους δύσις, 518. 


455.— Obs. 8. Many substantives derived from words which 
govern the genitive, are often followed by a genitive governed b 
the force of the primitive contained in the derivative ; thus, éev- 
ϑερος πόνου (466), free from labour ; hence, ἐλευϑερία πόνου, 
freedom from labour ; κρατεῖν ἡδονῶν (511), to be superior to 
pleasures ; ἐγκρατεία ἡδονῶν, mastery over or moderation in 
pleasures ; ἀκρατεία ἡδονῶν, subjection to or want of moderation 
tn pleasures ; ἐπικούρημα τῆς χιόνος, protection against the snow. 
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456.— Obs. 4. Sometimes the genitive after a substantive is 
governed not so properly by the substantive as by a preposition 
understood. These generally express the material of which a 
thing is made, or the author or source from which it proceeds 
617); as, στέφανος (ἐξ) ἀνθέμων, a crown of flowers ; χαλκοῦ 
ἄγαλμα (scil. ἐκ), a helmet of brass ; πένϑος (ἀπὸ) δαιμόνων, 
grief sent from the gods ; (ὑφ᾽) Ἥρας ἀλατεῖαι, wanderings caused 
by Juno. 

Note. In this way, per haps, the examples, Obs. 3 (455), may be re- 
solved; as, ἐλευϑερία ἀπὸ πόνου. 

457.— Obs. 5. A noun in the genitive, after another of the 
same kind, denotes either the highest pre-eminence, or the lowest 
inferiority ; as, βασιλεῖ βασιλέων, to the king of kings ; δοῦλος 
δούλων, a slave of slaves. 

458.— Obs. 6. A number of substantives followed by the gen- 
itive of a noun, or by a possessive adjective formed from it, are 
often put, by a ‘kind of circumlocution, for the noun itself. The 
chief of these are, βία, tc, μένος, strength ; κῆρ, the heart; 
φύβος, fear ; πεῖρας, τέλος, χελευτή, the end ; δέμας, a body ; 
κάρα, κάρηνον, κεφαλή ἢ, the head, &c.; as, βία Κάστορος, for 
Κάστωρ, Castor ; βίη Hoaxhyeiy, for Ἡρακλῆς, Hercules ; τέλος 
ϑανάτου, for ϑάνατος, death ; ᾿Ιοκάστης κάρα, for Ἰοκάστη. 

459.— Obs. 7. Sometimes one substantive governs two differ- 
ent genitives in different relations ; as, ὑπέδυνε τῶν Ἰώνων τὴν 
ἡγεμονίην τοῦ πρὸς Aageior πολέ μοῦ, he assumed the leading 
OF THE JONIANS IN THE WAR against Darius ; τῶν οὐἰχείων 
προπηλακίσεις τοῦ γήρως» insults OF RELATIONS TO OLD AGE. 

460.— Obs. 8. The Attics use a noun in the genitive, preceded 
by a neuter article, for the noun itself; as, τὸ τῆς τύχης. for ἡ 
τύχη, fortune; τὰ τῶν βαρβάρων (for οἱ βάρβαροι) ἄπιστα 
ἐστι, THE BARBARIANS are not to be trusted. 


461.—Roixr VI. An adjective or article in the 
neuter gender, without a substantive, governs the 
genitive ; ; as, 
τὸ πολλὸν τῆς στρατιῆς, the greatest part of the army. 
τὰ τῆς τύχης, the gifts of fortune. 


462.— Obs. 9. The adjective in the neuter gender is either it- 
self considered as a substantive (390), or as having a substantive 
understood, which is properly the governing word. 
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463.—Rote VII. A substantive added to ano- 
ther, to express a quality or circumstance belong- 
ing to it, 18 put in the genitive ; as, 


ἀνὴρ μεγάλης ἀρετῆς, a man of great virtue, 


464.— Obs. 10. The substantive in the genitive has commonly 
an adjective with it, as in the example above, but sometimes not ; 
as, πόλεμος οὐκ ὅπλων ἀλλὰ δαπάνης, α war, NOT OF WEA- 
pons, but of MoNnEY. But, 


465.— Obs. 11. The substantive expressing the quality or cir- 
cumstance of another, is more commonly put in the accusative 
governed by κατά or διά expressed or understood ; as, ἀνὴρ 
σπουδαῖος τὸν τρόπον, a man Of ingenuoUs DISPOSITION. 
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466.—Rute VUI. Verbal adjectives, and such 
as signify an affection or operation of the mind, 
govern the genitive ; as, 


ἀνθρώπων δηλήμων, hurtful to men. 
ἔμπειρος MOVOLXTS, — skilled in music. 


467.— Rem. The principle on which this rule is founded is con- 
tained in 444-I. 1, 2. But others suppose that the foundation of the 
principle, as well as of the rule, is to be sought in the ellipsis of a pre- 
position, such as περί, which is sometimes expressed; as, περὲ τῶν 
τεχνῶν ἐπιστήμων, skilled in the arts. However plausible this supposi- 
tion may be, it militates strongly against it that we have the same 
rule in Latin in which there is no preposition that governs the geni- 
tive. The stronger probability is, that the rule in both languages is 
to be referred to the same general principle already mentioned. 


468.— Under this rule are comprehended, 

1. Adjectives denoting action or capacity, which are derived 
from verbs, or corresponding to them, especially those in zog, 
ἥν and ηριος. 

2. Many adjectives compounded with  privative (327-1, Ist) ; 
as, ἀϑέατος καὶ ἀνήκοος ἁπάντων, without seeing or hearing of 
an y. thing. 

3. Participles used in an adjective sense, especially among 
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the poets ; as, πεφυγμένος ἀέϑλων, free from troubles ; οἰωνῶν 
εἰδώς; skilled in augury. 

Note. These, however, are often followed by the accusative ; as, 
εἰδὼς ἀϑεμιστία, skilled in wickedness. 

4, Adjectives expressing a stgte or operation of mind ; as, de- 
sire, aversion, care, knowledge, gnorance, memory, forgetfulness, 
profusion, parsimony, and the like. 

5. Adjectives derived from, or of a similar signification with 


~ yerbs which govern the genitive ; AS, ἐπίκουρος ψύχους, σκότου, 


κ. τ. λ. serviceable against cold, darkness, &e. 


469.—Rutz [X. Adjectives signifying plenty 
or want, &c., govern the genitive (444-4) ; as, 
μεστὸς ϑορύβου, full of confusion. 
ἔρημος ἀνδρῶν, .“ — destitute of men. 
470.—Under this rule are comprehended, | 


1. Adjectives of fulness, plenty, and want ; _ value, dignity, 
worth, and the contrary. 

2. Adjectives expressive of power, eminence, superiority and 
their opposites; also, of participation, diversity, separation, pecu- 
liartty, or property, and the like. 

8. Adjectives followed by the genitive of the cause ; as, ἀϑλιὸς 


_ the τύχης, miserable on account of fortune. 


471 ——Note. Adjectives of plenty | and want sometimes govern the 
dative ; as, ἀφνειὸς μήλοις, abounding + in fruits 


479,—Ruiz X. Partitives, and words placed 
partitively, comparatives, superlatives, interroga- 
tives, indefinites, and some numerals, govern the 
genitive plural; as, 


1. τῶν ἀνθρώπων οἱ μὲν σοφοί, of the men ΒΟΜῈ were wise, 


οἱ δ᾽ οὔ, OTHERS not. 
2. οἱ παλαιοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν, the ancient poets. 
8. ἕν τῶν πλοίων, one of the ships. 
4. πρῶτος Adyvaicoy, the first of the Athenians. 
5. ὁ νεώτερος τῶν ἀδέλφων, the younger of the brothers. 
6. ἔχϑιστος βασιλέων, most hated of kings. 
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473.—Rem. For the principle of this rule, see 445. It has alsc 
been supposed that the genitive under this rule is properly governed 
by ἐκ or ἀπό. The same remark made 467 is also applicable here, and 
for the same reason; viz. that-the same rule holds in Latin, which has 
no preposition governing the genitive. 

474.— Obs. 1. All words are denominated partitives which 
express a part of any number or class of objects, the whole being 
expressed by the noun following it in the genitive. 

475.—Obs. 2. The genitive after the partitive is sometimes 
governed by the preposition ἐκ or ἐξ; as, ἐξ ἁπασῶν 4 καλλίστη, 
the most beautiful of all :—and sometimes, instead of the geni- 
tive, there is found a preposition with another case; as, καλλίστη 
ἐν ταῖς γυναιξί, fairest among women ; so in Latin, justissimus 
in Teucris. Lat. Gr. 360. 

476.— Obs. 3. Instead of the genitive, the case of the partitive 
is sometimes used; as, τοὺς φίλους τοὺς μὲν ἀπέκτεινε, 
BOME OF HIS FRIENDS he slew. . 

477.—Obs. 4. The partitives tig and εἷς are sometimes 
omitted; as, φέρω σοι στολὴν τῶν καλλίστων» (sc. μίαν), L 
bring you A VERY EXCELLENT ROBE; ἦϑελε τῶν μενόντων εἶναι 
(sc. εἷς), he desired to be ΟΧῈ OF THOSE who remained. On this 
principle is explained such phrases as ἐστὶ τῶν αἰσχρῶν (sc. εἷς), 
for ἐστὶ αἰσχρός, he is base (literally “one of the base”). 


478.— Obs. 5. Partitives agree in gender with the substantives 
which follow in the genitive. When two substantives follow in 
the genitive, the partitives, &c. commonly agree with the former, 
but sometimes with the latter. ᾿ 


479.— Obs. 6. Collective nouns are governed by partitives in 
the genitive singular. 

480.— Obs. 7. Adjectives in the positive form, but conveying 
a superlative sense, on the principle of this rule govern the geni- 
tive plural; as, ἔξοχος πάντων, the most excellent of all ; Sic 
Θεάων, goddess of goddesses (i.e. supreme goddess) ; dia γυναι- 
κῶν, most excellent of women. Aatpone ἀνδρῶν, Good sir. Also 
nouns compounded with ἃ in a privative sense ; as, ἄχαλκος ἀσπί- 
dav, unarmed with brazen shields, 


481.— Obs. 8. On a similar principle an adjective in the geni- 
tive plural sometimes accompanies substantives of all kinds, in 
order to mark the class to which the person or thing mentioned 
belongs; as, τροχὺς τῶν κεραμεικῶν, a wheel OF THE CLASS 
OF THE EARTHEN, 1. 6. an earthen wheel ; πέλεκυς τῶν ναυπηγι- 
κῶν, An @xé OF THOSE BELONGING TO SHIP-BUILDERS, i. 6. @ 8hip- 
builder's axe. 
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482.— Ruts XI. The comparative degree, with- 
out a conjunction, governs the genitive ; as, | 

γλυκίων μέλιτος, sweeter than honey. 

κρείσσων οἰχτιρμοῦ φϑόνος, envy is stronger than pity. 


483.—Rem. The principle of this rule is stated 444-5, There is 
not the same objection to the usual explanation of this rule, by supply- 


‘ing the preposition πρό or ἀκτί, that is stated 467. Yet the analogy of 


the cases already referred to are opposed to this explanation, and seem 
to render it more proper to refer to the general principle above stated. ᾿ 
At the same time it must be noticed, that after the comparative degree 
the genitive is sometimes governed by one of these prepositions ex- 
pressed ; as, οἷσιν 7 τυραννὶς πρὸ ἐλευϑερίης ἥν ἀσπαστότε- 
eor, to whom tyranny was MORE AGREEABLE THAN LIBERTY; but thie will 
not decide in favour of explaining the construction under this rule by 
supplying the preposition, any more than it did in the other, 475. 

484,— Obs. 9. The conjunction 7, than, after the comparative 
is usually followed by the same case that precedes it; as, ἐπὶ 
ἄνδρας πολὺ ἀμείνονας ἢ «ΣΣκύϑας, against men much braver 
than the Scythians. Sometimes, however, it is followed by the 
nominative, if sii, or another word, can be supplied; as, τοῖς 
vewtépots ἢ ἐγώ, to those younger than I am. 

485.—Obs. 10. After the comparative, 7 is sometimes followed 
by an infinitive with or without ὡς or woze; as, κακὰ μείζω ἢ 
wove ἀνακλαίειν, evils too great to excite my tears; νόσημα 
μεῖζον ἢ φέρειν, affliction too great to bear. 

486.— Obs. 11. The comparative without 7 (fhan) is followed | 
by the genitive according to the rule; as, φωνὰ γλυκερώτερα 
μελικήρω, a voice sweeter than honey-comb. 

487.— Obs. 12. The genitives τούτου and ot, governed by a 
comparative, are often followed by an explanation with 7; as, 
οὐκ ἔστι τοῦδε παισὶ κάλλιον γέρας, ἢ πατρὸς ἐσθλοῦ κἀγαϑοῦ 
πεφυκέναι, there is no greater honour to children than this (viz. 
than), to be descended from a brave and virtuous father. 

488.—Obs. 13. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence 
being equivalent to a noun (714), is sometimes governed in the 
genitive by a comparative; as, τὸ φυλάξαι τ ἀγαϑὰ τοῦ 
κτησάσϑαι χαλεπώτερον ἔστι, to preserve property 18 
MORE DIFFICULT THAN TO GAIN IT. 

489,— Obs. 14. Words which imply a comparison, govern the 
genitive on the same principle; these are 

1st. Such words as express difference ; as, περισσός, δεύτερος, 

ὕστερος ; also, διάφορος, ἕτερος, ἄλλος, ἀλλοῖος, ἀλλό- 
τριος. 
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2d. Multiplicative numbers; as, διπλάσιος, τριπλάσιος ; as, 
διπλάσιον δεῖ ἀκούειν τοῦ λέγδιν, one should hear 
TWICE AS MUCH AS HE SPEAKS. 

490.— Obs. 15. The superlative is sometimes used for the com- 
parative, and is then subject to the same rules; as, (with the con- 
junction) A@ozor ἢ τὸ Φλέγρας πεδίον, better than the plain of 
Phlegra ; (without the conjunction) σεῖο δ᾽ οὔτις ἀνὴρ μακάρ- 

τατος, no man is happier than you. 


§ 144. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 
491.—Rutz XII. The person or thing to which 
any thing belongs, is put in the genitive after εἐμεέ, 
γένομαε, ὑπάρχω ; 88, 


ἔστι τοῦ βασιλέως, ἐξ belongs to the king. 

εἶναι ἑαυτοῦ, to be his own (master). 

τοῦ καλῶς πολεμεῖν τὸ ἐϑέίὶ  — alacrity is necessary to fight 
ew ἐστί, . well; i.e. belongs to ét. 


492.—Rem. For the principle of this rule, see 446. Consistently 
with this, in constructions of this kind, a substantive may be considered 
as understood, which is the governing word. Lat. Gr. 365. 


493.— Obs. 1. Yet here also we have the genitive governed 
directly by a preposition expressed, indicating that from which 
the quality, d&c. proceeds; as, οὐκ ἔστι πρὸς πόλεως, it is not 
proper for the state ; lit. ἐξ ἐδ not a thing PROCEEDING FROM the 
state. On this principle are to be explained such sentences as 
the following ; οὐκ ἄγαμαι τοῦτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀριστέος, J do not 
approve this IN A PRINCE; 1. 6. πρὸς ἀνδρός, ὅσο. from a prince ; 
τοῦτο ἐπαινῶ Aynotiaov, I commend this in AGESILAUS; τοῦ- 
zo μέμφονται μάλιστα ἡμῶν, this they blame chiefly ux us 


_ 494.—Rorz Χ ΠῚ. Verbs expressing the opera- 
tion of the senses, govern the genitive ; as, 


κλῦϑιί pen, hear me. 
μὴ μου antor, " touch me not. 


495.— Eze. 1. Verbs of seeing govern the accusative; as, 
Θεὸν Gworrat, they shall see God. 
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496.—Frc. 2. In the Attic. dialect, all verbs of sense govern 
the accusative ; and sometimes, though very rarely, in the other 
dialects ; as, ἤκουσα φωνήν, I heard a voice ; σπλάγχνα ἐπάσαν- 
το, they tasted the entrazls. e 

497.— Obs. 2. The principle on which verbs under this rule, 
and some of those that follow, govern the genitive, is, that the 
word in the genitive, following the verb, expresses that which is 
viewed as the origin or cause, In some way or other, of the sensa- 
tion, or of the act or state expressed by the verb, 446. 

498.—Rem. If, after verbs which usually govern the genitive, the 
genitive is governed by a preposition interposed, the preposition gener- 
ally corresponds to the idea of origin or cause, ὅδ. expressed by the 
genitive (as, ἀπό, πρός, and the like); and thus, instead of militating 
against the principles stated above, it adds its own force to that of the 
genitive, giving emphasis and distinction to the sentence. But to sup- 
pose from this, that when the genitive follows a verb, it is always gov- 
erned by a substantive or preposition understood, besides being wholly 
unnecessary on the principles already stated, serves only to destroy 
the original and characteristic simplicity of the language, and to render 


its construction perplexed and intricate. 
Φ 


499.-- στ XIV. Verbs signifying an opera- 
tion.of the mind, govern the genitive ; as, 


ϑαυμάζω σοῦ," I admire you. 
ἀμέλεις τῶν φίλων, you neglect your friends. 


500.—Rem. Verbs which come under this rule govern the genitive 
on the principles stated, 444-3 and 446. Examples occur also in Latin ; 
see Lat. Gr. 369. It applies generally to verbs which signify 


1, To pity, to spare, to care for, or neglect ; as, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, 
φροντίζειν, ἀλεγίζειν, ἀμελεῖν, ὀλιγορεῖν. 

2. To remember or forget ; as, μνᾶσϑαι, μνημονεύειν, λανϑά- 
ψεσϑαι, &c. with their compounds. But these frequently 
govern the accusative. 

3. To consider, to zeflect, to perceive, or understand ; these 
also govern the accusative. 

4, To admire, to aim at, to desire or to loathe, to revere or to 
despise. | 

501.— Obs. 3. Many of these verbs used transitively (i.e. 

signifying to cause the operation of mind they express), govern 
the accusative of the person with the genitive of the object ; as, 
ὑπέμνησέν § πατρός, he put him in mind of his father ; ἔγευσας 
μὲ εὐδαιμονίας, you have caused me to taste of happiness. Verbs 
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thus used are sometimes denominated causative or incentive verbs, 
and hence the— 


Φ 502.—Rutx. Causative verbs govern the accu- 
sative of the person with the genitive of the thing. 


503.—Ruitz XV. Transitive verbs govern the 
genitive when they refer to a part only, and not 
to the whole of the object ; as, 


ἔπιε τοῦ ὕδατος, he drank of the water. 


504.—This construction depends on the principle stated, 445, or we 
may consider the expression elliptical, and supply some such word as 
μέρος, α part, or ti, some, as the direct object of the verb, and that which 
governs the genitive according to Rules V. and VI. 


505.—o this rule belong more especially such verbs as sig- 
nify, 
1. Zo share, participate, or impart, which, with the genitive 

e of the thing, frequently govern the dative of the person to 
whom it is imparted; as, peradidop τῷ ἀδελφῷ τῶν 
χρημάτων, I share the property with my brother. 

2. To receive, obtain, or enjoy ; as, τιμῆς ἔλαχε, he gained 
honour ; ἐὰν λάβωμεν σχολῆς, tf we get leisure. 

3. Verbs signifying to take, to sezze, and their contraries; to 
touch, or to carry, especially in the middle voice, with the 
accusative of the whole, govern the genitive of the part af- 
fected ; ἐλάβοντο τῆς ζώνης τὸν Ogortny, they seized 
ORONTES BY THE GIRDLE. 

506.—Exc. Some verbs, such as λαμβάνομαι, μετέχω, κληρο- 

ψομέω, λαγχάνω, τυγχάνω, sometimes govern the accusative of 
the thing; κληρογνομέω with the accusative of the thing, governa 
also the genitive of the person from whom it is received; aa, 
ἐκληρονόμησε τοῦ πατρὸς ta κτήματα, he inherited his posses 
sions from his father ; sometimes it governs the genitive of both 


501.--- στα XVI. Verbs of plenty or want, fill 
ing or depriving, separation or distance, govern 
the genitive (444-4) ; as, 

εὐπορεῖ χρημάτων, he abounds in riches. 
χρυσοῦ νηησάσϑω νῆα, let him fill his ship with gold, 
δεῖσϑαι χρημάτων, to be in want of money. 
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508.—Under this rule there may be comprehended verbs 
which express the general idea of separation, or which signify— 


- 1. To beg or entreat ; as, δέομαί σου, I beg of you. 
2. To bereave or deprive ; as, στερέω, ἀποστερέω. 
3. To deliver, loose, or set free; as, ἐλευϑερόω, λύω, ἀπαλ- 

' λάσσω. 

, To escape ; as, ἐκφεύγω, ἀλύσκω. 

. To keep off, to hinder, or prevent, to desist ; as, κωλύω, 
ἐρητεύω, ἔχω (scil. τινὰ τινός), εἴργομαι, &e. 

. To differ from, to be distant, to abstain; as, διέχω, 
ἀπέχω, διαλλάττω, διαφέρω, ἀπέχομαι. But some verbs 
of differing govern also the dative; as, διαφέρω σοι, I 
differ from you. 

7. To separate, repel, or drive away ; as, χορίζω, διορίζω, 
ἀμύνω, ἀγείρω, διώκω, dc. ᾿ 

8. Zo make way for, or retire from, to resign ; as, εἴχω, 
ὑποχωρέω, ὑπάγω, συγχωρέω. 

9. To err, to cause to err; ὑποπλανάομαι, ἀποτυγχάνομαι, 
ἁμαρτάνω, πλανάω. 

10. To cease, to cause to cease ; as, παύω, παύομαι, λήγω, ἄτα. 

11. To deceive, frustrate, or disappoint ; as, ψεύδομαι, mraio, 

σφάλλομαι, &. 


509.— Obs. 5. Many of these are transitive; and with the 
genitive of the remote object, govern the accusative of the direct 
object; thus, under No, 3, ce τοῦδ᾽ ἐλευϑερῶ φόνου, I clear you 
of this murder ; ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, to deprive, sometimes governs the 
accusative and genitive, sometimes two accusatives, and some- 
times the accusative and dative. 


on 


oo 


_510.— Obs. 6. The genitive after these verbs, whether transi- 
tive or intransitive, is sometimes governed by a preposition inter- 
vening, the effect of which is, to give emphasis to the expression ; 
as, ἐλευθερώσας τὴν Ελλάδα ἀπὸ Μήδων, having liberated Greece 
from the Medes, 498. 


511.—Rotz XVII. Verbs of ruling, presiding 
over, excelling, and the contrary, govern the geni- 
tive (444-5) ; as, | 


πολλῶν ἔϑνων ἄρχειν, to rule over many nations. 
τῶν πραγμάτων ἐπιστατεῖν, to have the superintendence of affairs. 
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512.—The verbs which come under this rule are those which 
“ignify, 

1. To rule; 3 88, ἄρχω, κραίφω, δεσπόζω, δυναστεύω, ἐξου- 
σιάζω, αὐϑεντέω, καταχυριεύω. 
To reign ; as, πυραννεύω, βασιλεύω, ἀνάσσω. 
To lead ; as, ἡγέομαι, ἡγεμονεύω, στρατηγέω. 
. To preside over ; as, ἐπιστατέω. 
To survive, or to be over ; as, περίξιμι. i 
To surpass, OF excel ; as, πρωτεύω, ὑπερβαίνω, περιβάλλω,᾽ 
διαφέρω, περιγίνομαι. 
To begin, 1 i, @, to be Jirst, to lead the way ; as, ἄρχομαι; 80 
ἄρχω, ὑπάρχω, κατάρχοω. 
. The contrary are such as signify to be ruled, led, presided 

over, &c.; to obey, to be inferior to, to be overcome. 


9. τὰ SaArwp 


513.--Οοὖϑ. 7. Some verbs govern the genitive by the force 
of a noun implied ‘in them ; thus, τυραννεῦειν is equivalent to 
τύραννος εἶναι; and hence ἐτυράννευε Κορίνϑου, he was king of 
Corinth, is equivalent to εύραννος ἦν Κορίνϑου. 


514.— Obs. 8. Many verbs under this rule sometimes govern 
the dative; as, ἀνάσσω, σημαίνω, κρατέω, ἡγέομαι, ἡγεμονεύω, 
ἄρχω: and sometimes the accusative. 


515.—Routre XVIII. Verbs of buying, selling, 
estimating, and the like, govern the genitive of 
the price (648) ; as, 


ὠνησάμην τοῦτο πέντε δραχμών, I bought this for rive 
DRACHMA. 

τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἡμῖν πάντα τἀγάϑα οἱ ϑεοί, the 
gods SELL every good thing to us for LABOUR. 

ἀξιοῦται διπλῆς τιμῆς, he is thought worthy oF DOUBLE 
HONOUR. 


516.—Kem. The genitive in this construction is properly 
governed by ἀντί understood, sometimes expressed. The price 
is sometimes put in the dative ‘with the preposition ἐπί, and some- 
times in the accusative with the preposition πρός. 649. 


N. B.—For the construction of the genitive with the accusa- 
tive, see § 151; also, for the genitive governed by adverbs, see 
§ 164, 165; by prepositions, § 168, and as used to express cer- 
tain circumstances, § 156, 157, and from § 160 to § 163. 
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§145. CONSTRUCTION OF THE DATIVE. 


517.—The dative has, in general, two significations : 


1. It is used to express the remote object to which any quality or 
action, or any state or condition of things tends, or to which it refers. 
This tendency is usually expressed in English by the words fo or for. 
As thus used, it eorresponds to the dative in Latin, and is subject to 
nearly the same rules. 

Kem. To this general character of the dative may be referred a use 
of this case common in the best Greek writers, when the dative of the 
person to whom the thing spoken of may, in some way or other, be in- 
teresting, is thrown in, without any dependence for its construction 
on any word in the sentence, and when the sentence as regards syntax 
is complete without it. In such cases the dative is said to be redundant. 
But though it is so in respect of construction, it is not so in respect of 
effect, as it imparts a touch of feeling and sentiment easily felt, but not 
so easy to express in a translation. Thus, 9 μήτηρ ἐᾷ oe ποιεῖν ὅ,τι ἂν 
βούλῃ, iv αὐτῇ μακάρις ἧς (Plat. Lys), thy mother permits thee to do 
whatever thou pleasest, in order that thou mayest be happy (ro HER). The 
αὐτῇ is added with reference to the feelings of the mother. The datives 
pot and σοὶ are very often used in this way. Thus, Oedip. Tyr. 2. τίνας 
oF ἕδρας τάσδε μον ϑοάζετε; where wot intimates the mournful in- 
terest the good king felt in the scene before him. In Xen. Cyr. Cyrus 
addressing his mother, says, οἶμαὶ σον éxetvous—uxjour de, 7 have no 
doubt that I will easily surpass these; where col intimates the delight- 
ful interest an affectionate mother might be supposed to feel in the 
event anticipated. So in Latin, Quo tantum muni dexter abis, Virg. 
AEneid V. 162. Lat. Gr. 377-3. ΝΣ 

2. It is used to express that with which any thing is connected as an 
accompaniment, cause, instrument, manner, means, Or end. This connec- 
tion is usually expressed in English by such words as with, by, from, in, 
for, or on account of. Used in this way, it corresponds to the ablative 
in Latin, both in meaning and construction. 


§ 146. THE DATIVE AFTER SUBSTANTIVES. 


518.-- στ XIX. Substantives derived from 
verbs which govern the dative, sometimes govern 
the dative also; as, 


ἡ tov ϑεοῦ δόσις ὑμῖν, , the gift of God to you. 
ἡ ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ τοῖς φίλοις βοή- the assistance of (i. 6. rendered 
dec, to) friends in war. 
ἐς ἀντιλογίαν τοῖς ξυμμάχοις, “ for the contradiction of your 
allies :— 


Because δίδωμι, βοηϑέω, and ἀντιλέγω, govern the dative. 


242 DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. ἢ 147. 


519.— Obs. 1. The dative often follows a substantive in the 
sense of the genitive, for which construction, with examples, see 
533. 
520.—Obs. 2. The dative sometimes depends on an adjective 
and substantive joined together, but chiefly on account of the 
adjective ; as, κλεινὸν ϑάλος πατρί, illustrious offspring to the 
Sather. | 

521.— Obs. 8. The dative sometimes follows a substantive, 
not, however, as implying possession, but where the idea of adap- 
tation or design is implied; as, x00" πόνος, labour for the 
hands ; i. 6. adapted for, designed for, suited to. 

522.— Obs. 4. The dative is also put with substantives to ex- 
press the idea of companionship, bemg governed probably by 
σύν or ὁμοίως understood ; as, (σὺ) ὑπεύϑυνος εἶ τοῖς ἄλλοις, 
you are responsible, ΑΒ WELL ΑΒ (or equally with) THE REST. 


8147. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 


523.—RuLE XX. Adjectives signifying profit 
yr disprofit, likeness or unlikeness, govern the da- 
tive; as, 


ὠφέλιμος τῇ πόλει, profitable to the state. 
ὁμοῖος τῷ πατρί, like his father. 


524.—The dative after such adjectives, expresses the object to 
which the quality expressed by the adjective refers ; and hence, 
all adjectives in which such a reference is involved, are followed 
by the dative of the object to which they relate. In this class, 
besides those mentioned in the rule, may be reckoned, 

Ist. Adjectives signifying usefulness, friendliness, equality, sutta- 
bleness, resemblance, ease, fitness, agreement, and the like, 
with theii contraries, Hence, 0 αὐτός, the same, and some- 
times εἷς, one, and τοιοῦτος, such, are followed by the da- 
tive; as, τὰ αὐτὰ (ταὐτὰ) πάσχω σοι, J suffer THE SAME 
THINGS WITH you—(so in Latin, Jnvitum qui servat, DEM 
facit occwenti. Hor. He who preserves a man against his 
will, acts THE SAME PART WITH THE MAN WHO KILLS HIM) : 
ὃς ἐμοῖ μιᾶς ἐγένετ ἐκ μητέρος, who was OF THE 
SAME (OF ONE) MOTHER WITH ΜΕ; λόγους τῷ--τοιούτους 
Aéyew, to speak sUCH words AS HE WOULD. 


—_— Αἴθα. 
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χε. Adjectives signifying likeness, equality, &c. are sometimes fol- 
lowed by the object of comparison, not in the dative, but in the same 
case with the adjéctive, and connected with it by, the conjunction xa; 
88, OUTOS yt λόγος ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ ἄν ὅμοιος εἶναι καὶ πρότερος 
(instead of evvar τῷ προτέρῳ), this argument would seem to me at least 
TO BE LIKE THE FORMER. So also the nominative is used after the adverbs 
ὁμοίως, ἴσως, κατὰ ταὐτά ; a8, οὐχ ὁμοίως πεποιήκασι καὶ Ὅμηρος, 
they have not done Like HomER; xata ταὐτὰ outros ἤχησε καὶ κιϑ' ά- 
ga, he sounded sust as A Harr. These constructions are probably to be 
resolved thus: ovrdg ye 6 λόγος καὶ πρότερος δοκεῖ, ἄς. ; οὗτος καὶ 
κιϑάρα ἤχησε, ἄς. 


24. Adjectives compounded with σύν, ὁμοῦ, and μετά, signifying 
with ; as, σύντροφος, ὅμορος, μεταίτιος τινί, &c.;— yet 
sometimes these govern the genitive. 

3d. Some adjectives derived from verbs which govern the da- 
tive, govern the dative also; as, ἀκόλουϑος, ἀκολουϑητικός, 
διάδοχος. 

525.— Obs. 1. There are many adjectives which govern either 
the genitive or dative ; as, ὅμοιος, like ; ἴσος, equal ; ὁμώνυμος, 


of the same name ; ὁμοπάτριος, of the same father ; ὁμομήτριος, 


of the same mother ; σύντροφος, educated together ; συνήϑης, 
familiar ; ἰσόῤῥοπος, of the same force ; xowos, common ; 
πλουσίος, ἀφνειός, rich ; εὔπορος, abundant ; ἐνδεής, poor ; ἔνο- 
χος, ὑπόδικος, ὑπεύϑυνος, exposed, obnoxious ; οἰκεῖος, familiar ; 
ὥνιος, to be sold ; δοῦλος, a slave ; ἐλεύϑερος, free ; as, ὅμοιος 
τοῦ πατρός, Or τῷ πατρί, like his father ; ὁμώνυμος τοῦ πατρός, 
or τῷ πατρί, of the same name with his father. 

526.— Obs. 2. It has been observed (202, Obs. 1), that the ver- 
bal adjectives in zég and τέος have a passive signification corres- 
ponding nearly to the Latin verbals in bilis anddus. ‘Their con- 
struction, when thus used, is also similar ; and hence the following 


527.—Sprectan Rutz 1. Verbals in τός and 
τέος, signifying passively, govern the dative of the. 
doer ; as, 

τοῦτο ov ῥητόν ἐστί μοι, this is not fit ‘o be spoken by me. 

ἡ πόλις ὠφελητέα σοί ἐστι, the city ought to be served by thee. 

528.—Rem. The dative, however, in this construction, when 
it is general in its nature, is commonly omitted ; as, τιμητέᾳ ἐστὶν 
ἡ ἀρετή, virtue must be honoured (viz. ἡμῖν, by us). 

529.— Obs. 8. Verbals in τός, not signifying passively, govern 
the case of their own verbs; as, εἰ τῷ ἐμῷ τάνδρι μεμπτός εἰμε, 
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if I blame my husband. Soph. Trach.; ἀψαυστὸς ἔγχους, not 
having touched the sword. 202, Obs. 1. 


° 


580.—Sprcrat συ Il. The neuter verbal in 
réov, in the sense of the Latin gerund, with the 
dative of the doer, governs also the case of the 
verb from which it is derived ; as, 


ταῦτα πάντα ποιητέον ol, ALL THESE THINGS must I do. 

τοῖς μὲν ὑυπάρχουσι νόμοις χρῆστεον, xaLVOVE δὲ εἰκῆ μὴ 
ϑετέον, we should use the PRESENT LAWS, and-not rashly enact 
NEW ONES. 


531.— Obs. 4. The doer is sometimes put in the accusative, in 
which case the necessity involved in the verbal is much weaker 
than in the ordinary construction ; as, ov δουλευτέον τοὺς νοῦν 
ἔχοντας τοῖς κακῶς φρονοῦσι, THE PRUDENT ought not to obey 
the unwise ; ἐπισκεπτέον τὰ μὲν αὐτόν, τὰ δὲ γυναῖκα (for 
αὐτῷ, γυναικί), some things are to be looked to by nim, some by 
his wire. Both are united by Plato, Rep. 5, οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡμῖν 
ψευστέον---ἐλπίζοντας. 


δᾷ,' 
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532.—Route XXI. The verbs εἰμέ, γένομεαε, 
and ὑπάρχω, signifying to be, or to belong to, are 
followed by the dative of the possessor ; as, 


ἔστι μοι χρήματα, possessions are (belong) to me, i.e. I have pos- 
Sessions. 

Τέλλῳ παῖδες ἧσαν καλοὶ κἀγαϑοί, good children were to Tellus, 
i.e. Lellus had good children. 


533.— Obs. 1. On the principle of this rule may be explained 
the numerous instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which the 
dative signifying possession is used with another substantive appa- 
rently for the genitive. Thus, Τέλλῳ οἱ παῖδες is equivalent to 
Τέλλου ot παῖδες, the children of Tellus ; but the principle of 
vonstruction is different. In the latter expression, the genitive is 
immediately governed by the other substantive, of παῖδες, by 
Rule Y., and signifies the children proceeding from, and belong- 
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ing to, Tellus. In the former, the dative is not governed by the 
substantive, but depends on some part of the substantive-verb 
understood ; thus, Τέλλῳ οἱ παῖδες (οἱ ὄντες), Tello filit (qui 
sunt), the children which are to (belonging, or added to) Tellus ; 
or, without a periphrasis, “ the children of Tellus.” In this man- 
ner may be resolved all such expressions as doce δέ οἱ, his two 
eyes ; ϑυγάτηρ τέ vi, her daughter ; τῷ Ανδραίμονι ὃ τάφος, the 
sepulchre of Andramon, ὅσο. Lat. Gr. 380, 381. 


534.—Rem. 1. This mode of expression with the dative is so nearly 
synonymous with the more common construction with the genitive, 
that it appears often to have been a matter of indifference which of 
them was used; so much 80, that a sentence sometimes begins with 
the one construction and ends with the other; thus, ἡμῖν dé κατεκλά- 
δϑη φίλον ἦτορ δεισάντῳν φϑόγγον te βαρύν; literally, the heart τὸ 
US DREADING his growling voice was broken down. In this sentence δει-- 
σάντων refers to ἡμῖν as if it were ἡμῶν in the genitive. In the follow- 
ing sentence the order is reversed: τῆς δ᾽ αὐτοῦ λύτο φίλον ἦτορ σή- 
ματα ἀναγνούση; her heart was moved when sHe RECOGNIZED the to- 
-kens. Here avayvovcy in the dative, refers to τῆς in the genitive, as 
if it had been τῇ. 

535.—Rem. 2. In other instances in which the dative follows a sub- 
stantive apparently for the genitive, the idea of tendency towards or of 
acquisition or addition, expressed in English by the preposition ¢o or 
for, is generally apparent; as, πατρὲ τιμωρὸν φόνου, an avenger of 
your father's murder; plainly an avenger of murder ¢o or for your fa- 
ther. Indeed, the idea of possession, one of the meanings of the geni- 
tive, and of acquisition, the proper idea expressed by the dative, are 
so nearly allied as to render the use of the one case for the other not 
unnatural. 


536.— Obs. 2. When of two nouns in the dative, the one ex- 
presses a part of, or something belonging to, the other, the latter 
may be rendered as the genitive, and the construction explained 
as in Obs. 1 (533); yet it may be often better to consider them 
In apposition, both depending on the same governing word—the 
one term being added to limit or define more precisely the more 
general idea contained in the other; thus, in the sentence, οὐκ 
“Ἀγαμέμνονι ἥνδανε ϑυμῷ, the dative Ayapeuvom may be 
considered as regularly governed by 7dave (548-1), and Dupo 
added in apposition, more particularly defining the part affected ; 
as, he did not please AGAMEMNON ; Viz. HIS MIND (his feelings). 
This onstruction is imitated in Latin (Lat. Gr. 371). So also 
the following examples : 
κόσμον ὅν σφιν ὦπασεν Ζεὺς γένει, an ornament which Jupi- 

ter gave TO THEM, ViZ. THEIR RACE. 
μαρτυρέει δέ μοι τῇ γνώ uy, (the oracle) bears witness FOR ME, 

1, Θ. FOR MY OPINION. 
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537.—In the following sentence, instead of the second dative, 
we have the accusative with κατά; viz. 70e δέ pot κατὰ ϑυ- 
μὸν ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή, but this counsel seemed best TO ME IN 
RESPECT OF MY FEELINGS; i. 6. this counsel pleased me most. 

538.—Rem. 3. The correctness of this view of the construction is 
also rendered more probable from the fact, that the same apparent tau- 
tology is used when the word to be limited or defined is connected with 
words which govern the accusative; as, τί dé ot φρένας ἵκετο πένϑος; 
what grief has invaded your minp? Where, instead of saying that σέ is 
the accusative used for the genitive σοῦ according to one mode of reso- 
lution, or that φρένας is governed by κατά understood according to 
another, it appears better to consider σέ as the general direct object, 
and φρένας as in apposition, defining more precisely the part affected 
as in the above examples; thus, “what grief has come upon You: viz. 
Your inp.” So in other instances; as, . 

Τρῶας δὲ τρόμος ὑπήλυϑε γυῖα ἕκαστον, trembling came upon 

the Trojans, EVERY ONE IN THEIR LIMBS. 

τὸν γὲ din ὀστέα ϑύμος ἀγήνωρ, the noble soul left him; viz. 

HIS BODY. . 
ἐρινεὸν τάμνε νέους ὄρπηκας, he cut the WILD FIG TREE, ITS 
YOUNG BOUGHS, 

539.— Obs. 3. The dative of some participles and adjectives 
is joined with the dative after the third person of εὐμέ or γίνομαι, 
for the verb itself ; these are such as βουλόμενος, ἡδόμενος, ἀχ- 
ϑόμενος, προσδεχόμενος, ἄκων, ἄσμενος, &.; as, δῖ σοι βουλο- 
μένῳ ἐστί, for εἰ βούλῃ, if*you are willing ; οὐδὲ αὐτῷ ἄκοντι 79, 
nor was he unwilling ; ἡδομένοισιν ἡμῖν οἱ λόγοι γεγόνασι, we 
were pleased with your discourse. .This construction has been 
imitated in Latin; thus, Tacit. Agr. 18, guibus bellum volentibus 
erat, “who were inclined for war.” So Sallust, Jug. 100, ué 
militibus labos volentibus esset, “that the labour might be agree- 
able to the soldiers.” See Lat. Gr. 396, Note. 


540.— Obs. 4. Somewhat similar to this is the construction of | 
the dative with the participle or adjective, expressive of some 
feeling or emotion, after verbs signifying to come; as, 


ἀσμένῃ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ ἦλϑε, he came to me delighted (scil. with his 
coming); i.e. Lam delighted that he is come. | 


ποϑοῦντι προυφάνης, thou comest to me earnestly wishing tt, 
i.e. L earnestly wished that thou wouldst come. | 


541.— Obs. 5. To this rule also belongs the construction of 
such phrases as ti ἐμοὶ καί σοι (scil. κοίνόν ἐστι); what have 
7 to do with thee? (literally, what common thing 1s there TO ME 
AND you!) τί πλέον ἐστὶν ἐμοί; what advantage have I from 
tt? what good is ἐξ to me ? 
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542.—Rutz XXII. All verbs govern the dative 
of the object to which their action is directed ; as, 


- svyorro ϑεοῖς, they prayed to the gods. 
ἀναβλέπειν τινί, _ to look up to any one. 


ϑήνῃ χεῖρας ἀνέσχον, ἕλον lifted up their hands to Minerva, 


543.— Rem. 4. This rule may be considered as general, applying to 
all cases in which a verb expressing action is followed by the dative, 
the action not being exerted upon, but simply directed to the object 
expressed in the dative. Hence, if the verb is transitive, it will govern 


also its immediate object in the accusative (584); if intransitive, it will 
be followed by the dative only. More particularly to this rule belong 


544.—I. Verbs expressing action, compounded with ἐπί, 
πρός, εἰς, ἀνά, &e. These prepositions serve to mark more pre- 
cisely the direction of the action, or state of action, to an object ; 
as, εἰσέρχεσϑαΐ τίνι, to come to one. 


545.— Obs. 6. These verbs sometimes govern the accusative 
by the force of the preposition with which they are compounded ; 
as, ἐπεστράτευσε πόλιν, he waged war against the city, 693. 


᾿ 546.—Obs. 7. Hence the dative in this construction generally 
is equivalent to the preposition aig, weds, ἐπί, d&c. with the accu- 
sative. Further, to this rule belong 


547.—II. Verbs which signify— 

1. To profit or hurt ; to please or displease ; to reverence or 
to yield ;—to shew ; to seem ; to appear. 

2. To favour or assist ; and the contrary, to pray to, or 6)». 
treat. 

8. To command, exhort, or address ; to obey or disobey ; to 

serve or resist. 

To fit or accommodate ; to use and resemble. 

To give to, or to trust ; to approach, to meet or to follow. 

. Lo reproach with, to censure, to reprimand or rebuke, to be 

angry with. 

548.—Hxe. δέω or δέομαι, I ask, governs the genitive; λίσ- 
σομαι and dizavever, always the accusative. 

549.— Obs. 8. Many of these verbs sometimes govern the da- 
tive, and sometimes the accusative, according as their action is 
viewed by the writer as directed to, or exerted upon, the object. 
In the former case they are viewed as Antransitive verbs; in the 
latter, as transitive, 


Dox ὑὲς 
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550.—Rutz XXIII. Verbs implying connec- 
tion or companionship, govern the dative ; as, 
ὁμιλεῖν τινι, to associate with any one. 


551.—In this construction, the dative is considered as corres- 
ponding to the ablative in Latin (517-2). To this rule belong 


1. Verbs compounded with σύν, ὁμοῦ, μετά (with); as, συζῇν 

ein, to live with any one. 

2. Verbs after which σύν, ὁμοῦ, pata, may be supplied con- . 

sistently with the sense, such as those which signify 
(1.) Τὸ follow (with), to converse, to mix, to be reconciled, 
to dwell (with). 
(2.) Zo contend, or strive with, or against, &e. 
552.—Obs. 9. Verbs signifying “to contend,” &c. m one 
int of view may come under the principle referred to 543, and 
ence are sometimes followed by an accusative with πρός ; but 
then they signify more properly “to atiack.” 

553.— Obs. 10. If a dative of the manner or instrument (627) 
follows the verb μίγνυμι, to mix, instead of the dative of the per 
son associated with, the genitive is used, governed by the word 
in the dative; as, Maia Διὸς ἐν φιλότητι μιγεῖσα, Maia 
BEING EMBRACED BY JUPITER. 


554.—Note. To the principle of this rule may be referred the con- 
struction of the dative, expressing repetition or succession ; a8, ϑύελλα 
ϑυέλλῃ, storm upon storm ; ἄλλον δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλῳ προσίδοις, “you might sce 
one and then another” (scil rushing to the regions of Pluto). 


For the dative, construed with the passive voice, see 604. 


§149. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY IMPERSONAL 
“ VERBS. 


555.—Ruiz XXIV. Impersonal verbs govern 
the dative ; as, 


ἔξεστί μοι, it is lawful for me. 
ἔδοξε αὐτῷ, it seemed proper to him (i.e. he determined). 


556.—Obs. 1. Sprcran Rune. Asi, ἐλλείπεε, Ovce- 
f ‘ a 2 “ 
φέρει, μέτεστε, μέλει, ἐνδέχεται, and προσήκεε, 


Ε 


Ψ 
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with their compounds, govern the dative of a per- 
son with the genitive of a thing; as, 
δεῖ πολλῶν σοι, you have need of much. 


μέτεστί μοι τούτου, 7 take part in that. 
τί δὲ προσήκει ἐμοι Kogu diay ; what are the Corinthians to me? 


For the principle of this rule, as it respects the genitive, see 
605-1. 

5&7.—Rem. 1. The dative of the person is frequently omitted. 

558.—Rem. 2. The nominative, agreeing with the impersonal, 
_is frequently used instead of the genitive; as, διαφέρει τί σοι 
zovro, or τούτου; how does this concern you ? 


559.—Hac. I. det and χρή frequently take the 
. accusative of the person with the genitive of the 
thing ; as, 
ov γὰρ σῶν pe δεῖ ϑεσπισμάτων, for I donot want your oracles. 
οὐδὲ τί σὲ χρή ταύτης ἀφροσύνης, you have no need of this folly. 
560.— Obs. 2. From analogy, the derivative substantives χρεώ, 
yore, χρεία, are often construed with the accusative and geni- 
tive; as, ἐμὲ δὲ χρεὼ γίγνεται αὐτῆς, 7 have need of it ; τίς χρεία 
σ᾽ ἐμοῦ ; what need have you of me? 
561.—Fixe. 11. χρή, πρέπεε, and δεῖ, it behoveth, 
govern the accusative with the infinitive ; as, 


χρὴ (ἡμᾶς) ποιήσασϑαι τὴν εἰρήνην, we ought to make peace. 
σοφωτέρους yao δεῖ βροτῶν εἶναι ϑέους, It behoves those who are 
wiser than men to be gods. 


562.— Obs. 3. The dative is used in certain phrases in which 
it appears to depend on an impersonal or some other verb under- 
stoad ; viz., 

Ast. After ὡς to show that a proposition is affirmed, not as 
generally true, but only with respect to a certain person ; as, 

“μαχρὰν ὡς γέροντι προυστάλης ὁδόν, you have travelled a 

long way FOR AN OLD MAN; Beil. ὡς φαίνεται γέροντι, long, 
as it appears to an Qld man. - 

ἐπείπερ εἶ γενναῖος ὡς ἰδόντι, but ‘since thou art noble IN 

APPEARANCE; 1.6. ὡς εἰκάσαι ἐστὶ ἰδόντι, as a person 
having seen you may suppose. 

2d. To express the opinion or judgment of a person with or 


e 2 


without ὡς; as, σ᾽ ἐγὼ τίμησα τοῖς φρονοῦσιν εὖ, I have 
| 11* 
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done honour to you ACCORDING TO THE JUDGMENT OF THE WISE ; 
i.e. ὡς δοκεῖ τοῖς, &c. as it appears to those who are wise. 
Iience the common phrase, ὡς ἐμοί, or ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοί (scil. δοκεῖ), 
according to my gidgment. 

For the dative governed by adverbs, see 655 and 664. 


§ 150. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 


563.—The accusative in Greek, as in other languages, is used 
to express the immediate object of a transitive active verb, that 
on which its action is exerted, and which is affected by it; as, 
λαμβάνω τὴν ἀσπίδα, I take THE sHIELD. When used to ex- 
press the remote object of a verb, or after verbs properly intran- 
sitive, it is governed by a preposition understood. . 


564.—Rvutze XXV. A transitive verb, in the 
active or middle voice, governs the accusative ; as, 


ὧϑι σεαυτόν, know thyself. . 
ἥρπαζον τὴν πόλιν, they plundered the city. 
ἀγαϑὸν ἀνδρὰ τιμᾷς, thou honourest a good man. 


565.— Obs. 1. Several verbs in Greek are used in a transitive 
sense, and have an accusative as their immediate object, which 
in Latin are considered as intransitive, and followed by some 
other case. They are chiefly the following ; viz, 


Ist. πείϑω ; as, πείϑειν τινά, to persuade any one. 

2d. ὑβρίζω ; as, ὑβρίζειν τινά, to insult any one ; sometimes 
εἴς τινα. 

84. ἀδικέω ; as, ἀδικεῖν τινα, to injure, or do injustice to any one. 

4th. Several verbs which signify ¢o assist, to profit, ta injure ; as, 
ὠφελέω, ὄνημι, εὐεργετέω, βλάπτω, and with these verbs the 
adverbs more, very, are expressed by the accusative neuter 
of the adjectives πλείων, μέγας, viz. πλέον, μέγα. 

5th. The verbs ἀμείβομαι, ἀνταμείβομαι, τιμωρέομαι ; as, ἀμεί- 
βεσϑαί τινα, to remunerate any one ; τιμωρεῖσϑαί τινα. 


566—Note 1. Some ‘of these verbs govern other cases, but then 
they generally convey a different idea; thus, ὠφελεῖν tw, to ASSIST 
any one; ὠφελεῖν tum, to BE USEFUL to any one. 


567.— Obs. 2. Many verbs are followed by an accusative, not 
of the object on which the action is exerted, but to which it has 
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an immediate reference. Verbs thus used are properly intransi- 
tive, and the accusative is governed by the force of. a@ preposition 
in composition with the verb, or understood after it. The are 
such as the following ; viz, ' 


é 

1st, προσχυγέω ; as, προσκυνεῖν τινα, to bow the knee to any one, 
to adore. 

2d. δορυφορέω ; as, δορυφορεῖν τινα, to be a spearsman to any 

one. So also, : 

3d. ἐπιτροπεύξιν, to be a tutor or guardian. 

Ath. λανϑάνειν, to escape the notice of, or to remain unknown to. 

5th. φϑάνειν, to come before, prevent, or anticipate. 

6th. ἐπιλείπειν, to be wanting to, or to fail. 

7th. ἀποδιδράσκειν, to run away from. 

8th. ἀπομάχεσϑαι, to ward off ; ὀμνύναι or ἐπιόρκειν τινά, to 
swear by any one. 

91 To these may be added, intransitive verbs expressing some 
emotion or feeling ; as, to be ashamed of, or -afraid of, any 
one ; to compassionate any one, &c. &c., which are followed 
by the accusative of the object ; thus, αἰδοῦνται τοὺς ἄρχον- 
τας, they respected the rulers ;---τίς av τάδε γηθήσειεν ; who 
would rgoice at these things ?—adyeiv τι, to be grieved at 
any thing ;—Oagpeiv τι, to take courage with respect to any 
thing. The accusative in such cases may be governed by a 
preposition understood ; aa, ἐπί, περί, κατά ; or by the par- 
ticiple of a transitive active verb, to be supplied ; as, ὁρῶν, 
ἀκούων, ὅτο. seeing, hearing. 

568.—Wote 2. Instead of the accusative, many of these verbs are 


often followed by a genitive or dative, according to the rules for these 
cases. 


569.—Obs. 3. Sprctan Ruiz. The infinitive 
mood or part of a sentence is often used as the 
object of a transitive verb instead of the accusa- 
tive; as, 
Ayn πάντας εἰσφέρειν, I say THAT YOU SHOULD ALL CON- 
TRIBUTE. 
δειξάτω ὡς οὐκ ἀληϑῆ λέγω, let him show tHarI po No 
SPEAK THE TRUTH. 


_ 570—WNote. The infinitive is also used instead of the genitive and 
dative after verbs governing these cases. 714. 

571.—Obs. 4. In constructions of this kind, the object of the 
verb is frequently expressed twice. First, in a noun or pronoun 
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in the case required by the verb, and Secondly, in a dependent 
clause; as, ἀνθρώπους te οἶδα ola πεπύνϑασι vp ἔρωτας, 1 
knougmen what things they have suffered from love ; Ἴωνας φο- 
βέεαι μὴ μεταβάλλωσι, you fear the Ionians lest they revolt ; ag’ 
ἐμοῦ μέμνησϑε ὁποῖα ἔπρασσον ; do you remember me what things 
I did? This construction is especially common with the demon- 
strative pronoun in a sort of apposition with the clause which is 
the object of the verb, 396-5, 6: it is also sometimes used in 
Latin (see Lat. Gr. 445, Obs. 2); but the English idiom requires 
these and similar sentences to be rendered as follows: “JZ know 
what things men have suffered from love” —* You fear that the 
Tonians will revolt” —*“ Do you remember what things I did 2” 


572.— Obs. 5. The accusative is often governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle understood ; as, σὲ δὴ---φὴἧς δεδρακέναι 
τάδε (sc. ἐρωτῶ), but THEE, (I ask) dost thou confess thou didst 
these things ? ὃ δὲ τὴν πορφυρίδα (sc. ἔχω»), the man with (hav- 
ing) the purple robe. 

, 0/3.— Obs. 6. In this way, the words ύνομα, ὕψος, πλῆϑος, 
εὕρος, and others, are frequently construed in the accusative ; as, 
ἱππόδρομος σταδίου τὸ πλάτος (sc. ἔχων), a race course (hav- 
ing) THE BREADTH of α stadium. 

574.— Obs. 7. In like manner the accusative, apparently in 
apposition with an entire proposition, or placed in the beginning 
of a sentence, to express the leading idea, may be considered as 
depending on some preposition or verb understood ; as, Edevyy 
κεάνωμεν Μενέλεω λύπη» πικράν, let us slay Helen (sc. εἰς, in 
order to; or, ποιούντες, causing) bitter grief to Menelaus ; μητέ- 

α δὲ---ὧψ ize (i. 6. περὶ, or κατὰ, μητέρα), as to your mother— 
let her return. 


575.—Obs. 8. Spectra συ. An intransitive 
verb used transitively, governs the accusative ; as, 
πολεμεῖν πόλεμον, to wage war. - 
This is done— 
1st. When the accusative is a substantive of a similar significa- 


tion with the word that governs it; as, ζῇ βίον ἥδιστον, he 
lives a very agreeable life. 


Note. To this principle of construction may be referred such phra- 
868 as φρονεῖν μέγα (scil. φρόνημα), to be proud; ἀϑάνατα μὲν φρόνει 
(8c. φρονήματα), think as becometh an immortal. 

24, When they only signify to cause that state or feeling which 
they express as intransitives; as, ξεν χείρα, he CAUSED the 
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hand τὸ MOVE FORWARD, Ἶ, ὁ. he stretched out re nand ; αἱ 
πηγαὶ ῥέουσι γάλα. καὶ μέλι, the fountains CAUSED mille 
and honey To FLOW ; 1. 6. the fountains flowed with milk and 
honey. So Virgil: 


“ Et duree quercus sudabunt roscida mella.” 
576.— Obs. 9. A passive verb used in an active sense governs 


the accusative, 195, Obs. 5, and 612 ; as, ἤργηνται πορείαν, they 
refused a passage. © Ν. 


§ 151. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
GENITIVE. 


577.—Many transitive active verbs, together with the accusa- 
tive of the direct object, govern also another word to which the 
action has an indirect or remote reference, in the genitive, dative, 
or accusative, as the nature of that reference may require. 


578.—RuLtE XXVI. Verbs of accusing, con- 
demning, acquitting, and the like, govern the ac- 
cusative of the person with thé ‘genitive of the 
crime; as, 

διώκο aioe δειλίας, I αὐειι86 you of cowardice. 

ἀπολύω 08 τῆς αἰτίας, 1 acquit you of this blame. 


579.—The genitive after verbs of accusing, is often governed 
by a preposition or some other word interposed, by which the ex- 
pression is rendered more emphatic ; as, 


ἐγράψατο (με) τούτων αὐτῶν he accused me of these same 
EVEXL, things. 
διώχω ce περὶ ϑανάτου, I accuse thee of a capital 
crime. 
φεύγειν ἐπὶ αἰτίᾳ φόνου, to be accused of murder. 


580.— Obs. 1. Verbs of accusing, &c. are such as ἐπέξειμι, 
γυάφομαι, διώκω, ἐπαιτιάομαι, to accuse or criminate ; φεύγω, 
to be accused, or to defend ; αΐρέω, to gain one’s suit ; ἄλωμι, to 
lose one’s suit ; δικάζω, to judge ; λαγχώνω, to commence a suit ; 
ἐπιλα βάνομαι and ἀντιλαμβάνομαι, to blame, dc. ἀπολύω, ἀφί- 
ημι, ἀποψηφίζομαι, dc. to acquit. 

581.—Obs. 2. Verbs of this signification compounded with 
κατά take the person in the genitive, and the crime or punish- 
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ment in the accusative; as, κατηγοροῦσί cov στάσιν, they charge 
sedition against you. Sometimes the crime or punishment is 
also in the genitive; as, καταγινώσκω σου θανάτου or ϑανάτον: 
but the punishment, seldom, except the word #avazov, and the 
crime, only after χατηγορέω ; a8, παρανόμων αὐτοῦ κατηγορεῖν. 

582.— Obs. 3. Verbs of accusing sometimes govern the dative; 
as, ἐγκαλῶ σοι προσδοσίαν, I accuse thee of treason. — 


583.—Rute XXVIII. Verbs of hearing, enquir- 
ing, learning, ὅσο. govern the genitive of the per- 
son with the accusative of the thing; as, 
ἤκουσε τοῦ ἀγγέλου ταῦτα, he heard these things from the 
messenger. 
πυνϑαάνεσϑαί Ti TWOS, to hear any thing from any one. 


The genitive here is probably governed by ἀπό or ἐκ. 


§ 152. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
DATIVE. 


584,—A transitive active verb governs the accusative and 
dative when, together with the immediate object of the action, it 
is followed by the person or thing in relation to which it was ex- 
erted. The more common constructions of this kind are com- 
prehended under the following rule; viz., 


585.—Roure XXVIII. Verbs of comparing, 
giving, declaring, promising, and taking away, 
govern the accusative and dative; as, 


ὑπισχνέομαϊ σοι δέκα τάλαντα, I promise you ten talents. 
λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι τοῖς ἄλλοις, _—to avert the plague from others. 


586.—Obs. 1. After verbs of promising, declaring, and the 
like, the promise or declaration, forming part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a number of sentences, often stands as the accusative 
with the dative of the person ; as, 


λέξανδρος ἀπέστειλε τοῖς Ἕλλησι ϑεὸν αὐτὸν ψηφίσασ- 
; ϑαι ᾽ Alexander ordered the Greeks TO VOTE HIM A GOD. 
aime μοι ti αὐτῷ χρησῃ» tell me WHat You WOULD DO 
WITH HIM. 
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587.— Obs. 2. Instead of the dative of the person, the accusa- 
tive with πρός is often used, and sometimes without it. 


588.— Obs. 8. In all constructions under this rule, both in Latin 
and Greek, the verb, together with the accusative after it, is to be re- 
arded as expressing the amount of what is done to the remote object 
in the dative. Thus in the expression narras fabulam surdo, the words 
narras fabulam express the whole amount of what is done (surdo) To the 
deaf man. With verbs of taking away, the English idiom requires the 
dative to be rendered by from; as, eripuit mihi gladium, “Ὡς forced the 
sword away ΕΒΟΜ me.” On this account, some have supposed that the 
dative in such expressions in Latin is governed by some such word as 
exiastentem understood ; and others, to obviate the difficulty, have given 
the Greek an ablative. All this perplexity arises evidently from over- 
looking the principle of the construction. While the English idiom ex- 
presses that From which ἃ thing is taken away, the Latin and Greek, 
with no less elegance, on the general principle of the rule, express in 
the dative, that τὸ which the act of taking away isdone. Thus in the 
above expression, the words eripuit gladium together, express what is 
done (mihi) To me. So also Terence: SENI animam extinguerem ipsi ;— 
ADOLESCENTI oculos eriperem, “TO THE OLD MAN, I would put out the, 
breath ;—rTo tne youne man, I would put out the eyes.” In Greek, Θέ- 
μεστι déxto δέπας, TO TuEMistis, he took away the cup ; i.e. taking away 
the cup was what he did τὸ Themistis ; according to the English idiom, 
he took away the cup rrom Themistis. [See Hunter’s Notes on Liv. B. L 
Chap. 1. line 2. Ainew Antenorique, ce. ] 


589.— Obs. 4. Verbs of giving, govern the genitive and da- 
tive when their direct object is in the genitive, according to Rule 
XV.; as, μεταδίδωμί σοι τῶν χρήματων, I share the property 
with you. 


8 153. VERBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES. 


590.—Many verbs aro followed by the accusative not only of 
the immediate, but also of the remote object ; hence, 


591.—Rutz XXIX. Verbs of asking and teach- 
ing, clothing, concealing, depriving ; speaking or 
doing welt or τ to, and some others, govern two 
accusatives, the one of a person, the other of a 


thing ; as, 
Θηβαίους χρήματα ἤτησαν, they sought money from the 
ebans. 
διδάσκουσι τοὺς παῖδας cwogeo- they teach their youths pro- 
) bit 


ourny . 
τί ποιήσω αὐτό» ; what shall I do to him ? 
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592.— Obs. 1. The immediate object of verbs which signify 
“ to do,” or “to speak,” is the action done or the word spoken ; 
the remote object is the person or thing to which it is done or 
spoken ; thus, 


ποιεῖν ἀγαϑά (scil. ἔργα) τινα, to do good to any one. 
λέγει» κακά (sc. ἔπη) τινα, . to speak evil of any one. 


593.—Instead of these adjectives with verbs of this significa- 
tion, the adverbs ev and κακῶς are frequently joined ; thus, κα- 
κῶς ποιεῖν τινα, to do a person eml ; ev λέγειν σιγά, to ‘speak well | 
of a person. Sometimes these words are In composition with the 
verb; as, εὐλογεῖν, κακολογεῖν, εὐεργετεῖν, xuxovpyeiv—in which 
the accusative becomes the direct object, and is governed by the 
compound transitive verb; as, κακουργεῖν twa, to mdlireat a 
person. This corresponds to the English mode of expression, to 
malireat a person, to eulogize a person. 


594.—On the same principle several verbs, such as λοιδορέο- 
μαι, λυμαίνομαι, ὅσο. which are usually followed by a dative, fre- 
quently take an accusative; as, ὅλην τὴν πόλιν λυμαίνεσϑαι, 
to abuse the whole ΟἸΤΥ. 


595.— Obs. 2. When a verb admits of either of the words 
that follow it, as its immediate object, they are both put in the 
accusative ; thus, ἐνδύειν τινὰ τὸν χιτῶνα, to clothe a person with 
a tunie, and, to put a tunic on a person, convey the same idea. 


596.— Obs. 8. A transitive verb, besides the accusative of the 
immediate object, may be followed by the accusative of a noun 
of similar signification with itself; as, ov Ζεὺς φίλει : παντοί 
φιλότητα, whom Jupiter loves wi ‘th great affection ; ἐνίζησε τοὺς 
βαρβάρους τὴν ἐν Μαραϑῶνι μάχην, he conquered the barbarians 
an the batile of Marathon ; ὧρ HNO UY πάντας τοὺς στρατιώτας 
τοὺς μεγίστους ὅρκους» they BOUND all the soldiers with the 
greatest OATHS. 

597.— Obs. 4. When ποιεῖσϑαε, with a noun derived from a 
transitive verb, is used as a circumlocution for the verb itself, it 
will of course be followed by two accusatives; thus, ποιεῖσϑαι 
τὴν μάϑησιν for μανϑάνειν ; ὑπόμνησιν ποιεῖσϑαι for ὑπομνᾷν; ; 
ποιεῖσϑαι τὴν ἁρπαγὴν for ἁρπάζειν: 88, σκεύη καὶ ἀνδράποδα 
ἁρπαγὴν ποιησάμενος, plundering the furniture and slaves ; sc. 
making plunder of, & 

598.— Obs. 5. Verbs which signify to call, or name, choose, 
reckon, make, constitute, and the like, besides the accusative of the 
object, take also the accusative of the name, office, character, &c 
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ascribed to it; as, στρατηγὸν αὐτὸν ἀπέδειξεν, 76 appointed 
HIM GENERAL. In this construction the verb eyes is frequently 
interposed ; thus, σοφιστὴν ὀνομάζουσι τὸν ἄνδρα, or τὸν ἄνδρα 
εἶναι, they call the man a philosopher, 148--24. 

599.— Obs. 6. The accusative neuter of pronouns and adjec- 
tives is often admitted in this construction, as well as with verbs 
which govern the genitive or dative, when the accusative of the 
substantive could not be used ; as, 


τοῦτό pe ἠδίκησε, he injured me in this. 
τί χρῶμαι αὐτῷ ; for what may I use it ? 


600.— Obs. 7. Instead of the second accusative, many verbs 
under this rule frequently take the genitive or dative; and, on 
the other hand, some verbs which are usually followed by an ac- 
cusative with the genitive or dative, sometimes take the double 
accusative ; thus, ὃς δὴ πολλὰ κάκ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι (for ἀνθρώπους) 
ἐώργει, who verily inflicted many evils on men ; ἀποστερεῖν tive 
τὰ χρήματα, and τῶ» χρημάτων, to deprive a person of his goods. 

601.— Obs. 8. The second accusative is often to be explained 
by a preposition after such verbs as προκαλέω, ἀναγκάζω, ἀπο- 
κρίνομαι, and verbs which signify to divide, as, διαιρέω, δάζω, 
ἄς. ; as, προκαλεῖσϑαί τινὰ (ἐφ) σπονδάς, to invite a person. to 
a treaty; Κῦρος τὸ στράτευμα κατένειμε (εἰς) δώδεκα μέρη, 
Cyrus divided the army into twelve parts. 

602.—Note. With verbs of dividing, the whole which is divided is 
sometimes put in the genitive, and the word μέρος, μοῖρα, ἄς., referred 
to the verb; as, δώδεκα Πέρσων φυλαὶ δνηρήνται, the tribes of the Per- 
sians were divided into twelve, for, the Persians were divided into twelve 
tribes; μοίρας δὲ ethev ἕξ καὶ ἱππέων καὶ ὁπλιτῶν, literally, he divided 
the parts of cavalry and infantry into siz; 1. 6. he divided the cavalry 
and infantry into stz parts. This construction is imitated in Latin, Cie. 
de Orat. Deinde eorum generuin quasi quedam membra dispertiat, for ea 
genera quasi in quedam membra, &e. 


§ 154. CONSTRUCTION OF CASES WITH THE PASSIVE 
' VOICE. 


603.—The passive voice is usually followed by a genitive of 
the doer, governed by the prepositions ὑπό, ἐκ, παρά, πρός, and 
consequently, the government of the case falls under the rules for 
prepositions ; as, μὴ γικῶ ὑπὸ τοῦ κακοῦ, be not overcome of evil. 
Sometimes, though very seldom, it follows the preposition in the 
dative ; as, ὑπὸ σατράπαις διοικεῖσϑαι, to be governed by viceror 8. 
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But instead of this, and equivalent to it, the dative without a pre- 
position is common ; hence the two following rules; viz., 


604.—Ruiz XXX. Passive verbs frequently 
govern the dative of the doer ; as, 


ἐπράττετο αὐτοῖς τὰ τῆς πό-. the affairs of the city were con- 


Agne, ducted by them. 
πεποίηταί μοι, it has been done by me. 


605.—wNote. This construction most commonly takes place with the 
perfect passive, and the dative is equivalent to the genitive with ὑπό, 
which is in common use; as also πρός, and sometimes 7αρά, ἐκ or ἐξ, 
and ἀπό. On the same principle, the verbal adjectives in tog and τέος, 
having a passive signification, govern the dative of the doer, 528. 


606.—Rute XXXI. When a verb in the active 
voice governs two cases, in the passive it retains 
the latter case ; as, 


κατηγορέομαι κλοπῆς, I am accused of theft 

£3007 μοι πᾶσα ἐξουσία, all power is given to me. 

μουσικὴν μὲν ὑπὸ “άμπρου being taught music by Lam- 
παιδευϑ είς, prus. 


607.— Obs. 1. Any passive verb may be followed by an ac- 
cusative of similar signification with itself, on the principle laid 
down 596; as, τύπτεται πληγὰς πολλάς, he is struck with many 

lows. . 

608.— Obs. 2. When a verb in the active voice governs the 
accusative with the dative of a person, the passive frequently re- 
tains the former case, the latter being used as the subject of the 
verb. Thus, the same idea may be expressed in three different 
ways; VizZ., 

Ist. With the active voice; as, ὁ δῆμος ἐπίστευσε Avxovoyy τὴν 
τῆς πόλεως ἐπιμέλειαν, the people committed the care of the 
city to Lycurgus. 

2d. By the passive voice with the latter case; as, “υκούργῳ 
ἐπιστεύϑη ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου ἡ τῆς πόλεως ἐπιμέλεια, the man- 
agement of the city was entrusted to Lycurgus. 

3d. By the passive voice with the former case, according to the 
Obs. ; as, Avnovgyog τὴν τῆς πόλεως ἐπιμέλειαν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
δήμου ἐπιστεύϑη, Lycurgus was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the city by the people. 
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The following are examples of this construction : οὗ ἐπιτετραμ- 
μένοι τὴν φυλακήν», those entrusted with the watch ; for οἷς 4 φυ- 
λακὴ ἐπιτέτραπτο : τὴν δ᾽ ἐκ χειρῶν ἁρπάζομαι, she is torn from 
my hands ; for 7 δ᾽ ἐκ χειρῶν ἁρπάζεται. 

609.—Hence, also, such phrases as the following: 4¢8ioms¢ 
παρδαλέας ἐνημμένοι, the Ethiopians girded with panthers’ skins ; 
λείπει δέλτον ἐγγεγραμμένην ξυνϑήματα, he leaves a tablet inscri- 
bed with writings ; because in the active voice it would have 
been ἐνάπτειν Aididnect παρδαλέας--- ἐγγράφειν ξυνϑήματα δέλ- 
zq@. The accusative, in almost all such cases, may be explained 
by supplying κατά. This construction is not used in Latin, ex- 
cept in a few instances, which are manifest Greecisms; 6. g., ἐπ 
scripit nomina regum flores, “flowers inscribed with the names 
of kings.” Lat. Gr. 525. 

610—WNote. This construction, used in Latin only as a Grecism, is 
common in English with such verbs as, to ask, teach, offer, promise, 
pay, tell, allow, deny, and the like; as, He allowed me great liberty ; 
passively, great liberty was allowed me, or, I was allowed great liberty. 


“They were offered (to) me,” or, “1 was offered them.” See Ana- 
lytical and Practical English Grammar, 812, 813. Crombie’s Etymolo- 


gy, p. 270. 

611.— Obs. 3. On the same principle the part affected (505-8), 
is often put in the accusative after the passive voice ; thus, instead 
of τὸ τραῦμά μου ἐπιδεῖται, my wound is bound up, the genitive 
is changed into the nominative to the verb, and the nominative 
or part affected into the accusative; thus, (ἐγὼ) ἐπιδέομαι τὸ 
τραῦμα, Tam bound up as ro My wounp; Προμηϑεὺς ἐκεί- 
gsto τὸ 4200, literally, Prometheus was torn owt As TO HIS 
LIVER; i. e. his liver was torn out. Sce also 622. 

612.— Obs. 4. When the passive is used in a middle sense 
(195, Obs. 5), it becomes deponent, and may be followed by an 
accusative in the same manner as the active voice ; as, 7apeoxev- 
ασμένοι πάντα ἔπλεον, having provided every thing, they sailed ; 
ἤρνηνται πορεί xs, they refused a passage, 576. 


§ 155. CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


613.—Words and phrases are often thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence in an adverbial manner, to express some oIR- 
CUMSTANCE connected with the idea of the simple sentence, and 
which do not depend for their case on any word in the sentence 
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to which they belong, but on a preposition, or adverb, or other 
word understood ; as, 


ἐξελαύνει σταϑμοὺς δύο εἰς looove, καὶ ἐνεταῦϑα ἔμεινεν ἡ μ e- 
ρας τρεῖς, he advanced two DAYS’ JOURNEY .to Issus, and 
remained there THREE DAYS. 

μεγάλῃ σπουδῇ πάντα ἐπράττετο, every thing was done witB 
GREAT HASTE. 


Under the general name of circumstances may be included 
words which indicate, 1. The remote cause or origin, § 156; 2 
A particular qualification or direction of a general expression, 
§ 157; 8. Cause, manner, or instrument, ὃ 158; 4. Place, ὃ 159; 
δ. Time, § 160; 6. Measure, § 161; 7. Price, §162; 8. Excla- 
mation, ὃ 163. 


§156. 1, THE REMOTE CAUSE OR ORIGIN. 


614.—Rutz XXXII. The cause, source, or ore 
gin, and the part affected, are put in the genitive ; 
as, 

μακάριος τῆς τύχης,ἨἩ = happy from his fortune. 

φιλεῖ αὐτὸν τῆς ἀρετῆς, he loves him on account of his virtue. 

λύκον κρατεῖν dew, ἰο take a wolf by the ears. 


615.— Obs. 1. Instead of the genitive, the accusative is often 
used, governed hy κατά, διά, &c. understood. 


616.— Obs. 2. The circumstance of cause expreased by the 
genitive, differs from that expressed by the dative; the genitive 
expresses the remote or moving cause—the dative, the immediate 
or effective cause. 


617.— Obs. 8. The material of which a thing is made is ex- 
pressed in the genitive; as, σχεδίαι διῳϑερῶν, rafts made of 
SKINS. See 456. - 


618.—Note. The genitive of the material is considered by some 
rammarians as depending on ἐκ or ἀπό understood ; and an argument 
In favour of this ellipsis is drawn from: the circumstance of. ἐκ or ἀπό 
being sometimes expressed. In all such passages, the preposition seems 
to contain a more direct reference to the material than could be done 
by the common construction, especially if a passive participle be like- 
wise used; as, ἕδρα ἐξ ἀδάμαντος πεποιημένη, a seat made of adamant. 
Sometimes the dative is used for the genitive, when the material of 
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which any thing i is made may be considered also as the means by which 
it is made; as, αὖ μὲν γὰρ xégaecar τετεύχαται, αἱ δ᾽ ἐλέφαντι, 
some were made of HORN, some of IVORY. 


--ν-- 
8 167. Il. CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIMITATION. 


619.—A particular qualification of a general expression, made 
in English by the phrase “in respect of,” “with regard to,” is 
expressed by the genitive and dative; or, more briefly, as fol- 
lows : 


620.—Ru1E XXXII. Respect wherein is ex- 
‘pressed in the genitive, sometimes in the dative, 
444. 

I. In the ΟἜΝΙΤΙΝΕ ; as, 


ἐγγύτατα αὐτῷ ἐιϊμι γένους, I am very near him in respect of kin, 
δασὺς δένδρων, thick with trees. 
πλησίοι ἀλλήλων, near (in respect 07) each other. 


621.—The genitive is used : 


1. After ἔ ἔχει, in the sense of to be (se habere), with such adverbs 
aS εὖ, ὡς, ὅπως, πῶς, οἴτως, καλῶς, de. ; 88, παιδείας οὕτως 
ἔχει, he is so in respect of learning ; καλῶς ἔχειν μέϑης, to be 
pretty drunk ; ἥκω is used in the same way; as, Τέλλος τοῦ 
βίου εὖ ἥκων, Tellus being well advanced in (respect of) life. 


2. After other verbs; as, ἐπείγεισϑαι ἄρηος, to be in haste with 
respect to the battle. 


8. After adjectives; as, ἄπαις ἀῤῥένων παίδων, childless with 
respect 10 sons ; 1., 6. ‘without male offspring. 

4. With adverbs ; as, πρόσω ἀρετῆς ἀνήκειν, to carry it far with 
respect to virtue. 

δ. With substantives; as, ἀγγελία τῆς Χίου, the relation con- 
cerning Chios. , 

6. With entire propositions ; 5 as, εἰ πατρὸς νέμξδι τιν᾽ ὥραν» τοῦ 
καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖν, of he possesses any care of his 
Sather, IN RESPECT OF HIS APPEARING TO PROSPER. 


622,— Obs. 1. _ Feespect wherein is also put in the accusative 
governed by κατά understood ; viz., when the idea expressed by 
a verb or adjective is to be more accurately determined by an 
additional circumstance ; as, cov δάκτυλον ἀλγῶ, I am pained - 
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᾿ 4 Φ . . 
IN MY FINGER; χερείων οὐ δέμας, οὐδὲ φρένα ς, inferior nei- 

. 3 . ΄ 
ther in ΒΟΡῪ nor MIND; πόδας ὠκὺς “χιλλευς, Achilles swift 
OF FOOT. . 


623.—Note 1. This is the construction so often imitated by the Latin 
poets; thus, Os humerosque deo simjlis. Lat. Gr. 538. 


624.— Note 2. The accusative in this construction is in signification 
adverbial, and hence is frequently used as an adverb; thus, ἀρχήν, above 
all, originally ; τάχος, quickly ; τέλος, finally ; τὴν πρώτην, at first, dc., 
κατά being understood. So also such expressions as to ἐναντίον, on the 
contrary ; τὸ λεγόμεψον, according to the proverb, &e. 


II. In the Dative. 


625.—This case is used in a sense nearly similar, 
to express that with respect to which a thing is 
affirmed to be or take place. This usage, in Greek, 
may be illustrated by the following examples: 


1. ἄξιος ἦν θανάτου τῇ πόλει, he was worthy of death, with 
respect TO THE STATE; 1.6. he was gutlty of a capital crime 
against the state. 


2. καὶ δὴ μεϑίεν χαλεποῖο χόλοιο Τηλεμάχῳ, and now they 
laid aside their grievous anger against (with respect to) TELE- 
MACHUS; 80 ἔγωγε λίσσομαι Ἀχιλλῆϊ μεϑέμεν χόλον, I will 
pray him to lay aside his anger against ACHILLEs. 

3. τὸ μὲν ἔξωϑεν ἁπτομένῳ σῶμα οὐκ ἄγαν ϑερμὸν ἣν, the 
surface of the body was not very hot WHEN ONE TOUCHED IT 
(lit. with respect to one touching it). 

4. ᾿ἘΕἘπίδαμνός ἐστι πόλις ἐν δεξιξ ἐσπλέοντι τὸν Ἰόνιον κόλ- 
σον», Epidamnus ἐ8 a city on the right hand aii YOU ENTER 
(with respect to one entering) the Ionian bay. 

5. δυωδεκάτη δέ οἱ ἠὼς κειμένῳ, the twelfth day since HE lay 
(to him lying). 

6. Ἡρακλέϊ μὲν δὴ ὅσα αὐτοὶ Αἰγύπτιοί φασι εἶναι ἔτεα ἐς 
Apaow, the Egyptians themselves tell how many years passea 
FROM Hercutss (or since the death of Hercules) to Amasis. 

7. τιμὴν ἀρνύμενοι Μενελάῳ, lookin~ for the cdvantage (or 
pleasure) oF Menetavs. 


8. ὀρχησάμενοι ϑεοῖσι, dancing in honour of THE UODS. 


626.—Rem. Respect wherein is also sometimes scpreased in 
the dative governed by ἔν understood ; as 


ποσὶ ταχύς, swift of foot. 


. 
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§ 158. Ill. THE CAUSE, MANNER, AND IN STRUMENT, 


627.—Rutz XXXIV. The cause, manner, and 
instrument, are put in the dative; as, 


φόβῳ ἔπραττον, I did it from fear. 
ἐγένετο τῷδε τῷ τρόπῳ, it happened in this manner. 
πατάσσειν ῥάβδῳ, to strike with a stick. 


628.— Obs. 1. The cavsE or motive may be considered as én- 
ternal or external, The internal cause represents the act as pro- 
ceeding from some particular state or disposition of the subject, 
or quality residing in it, and contains the answer to the question 
from what? or whence? and consequently may generally be ren- 

dered from: δὐνοίᾳ 7 αὐδῶ, I speak rrom goop-witt. The 
external cause represents the action as caused by something with- 
out the agent, and may generally be rendered “for,” “on ac- 
count of,” sometimes “ according to,” “in consequence of;” as, 
χρήμασιν ἐπαιρόμενος, elated with, or in consequence of riches ; 
Asortivoy κατοικίσει, for (i. ὁ. in order to) the re-establishment of 
the Leontines, the motive being derived from the end ; ϑαυμάζω 
τῇ ἀποκλείσει μου τῶν πυλῶν, I am astonished at the shutting 
up of my gates. 

~  629.— Obs. 2. In this construction the dative expresses the 
nearer or immediate cause, the more remote being usually ex- 
pressed by the genitive, er by διά with the accusative (615); as, 
ἀσϑενείᾳ σωμάτων διὰ τὴν σιτόδειαν ὑπεχώρουν, they (the 
Lacedemonians) gave way, from the weakness of their bodies in- 
duced BY WANT OF PROVISIONS. 

630.— Obs. 3. The dative of the cause is probably governed 
by the preposition ἀμφί, περί, or ἐπί understood. Sometimes Ὁ 
they are expressed; but whether with or without a preposition, 
the whole expression is adverbial in its nature; and hence, disre- 

arding its case, a neuter adjective or pronoun is sometimes put 
in the same construction with it, in the accusative; as, δί ξίφος: 
μέγα ἢ» τὸ σῶμα φύσει, ἢ τροφῇ, ἢ ἀμφότερα, if the body of 
a person was large naturally, or by nourishment, or BOTH. 

631.— Obs. 4. The dative of the MANNER is governed by ἐν 
or σύν understood, and may be considered as adverbial. Hence, 
perhaps, verbs of punishing are followed by the punishment in 
the dative; as, ζημιοῦν τινα ϑανάτῳ, φυγῇ» ὅσ. to punish any 
one with DEATH, with BANISHMENT, ὅσο. 
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632.— Obs. 6. The dative of the INsTRUMENT or MEAN may be 
@ person; a8, τοῖς παροῦσιν ἐτείχιζεν, he built the wall By 
MEANS OF THOSE WHO WERE PRESENT. It is also put with sub- 
stantives ; as, κιφήσεις TH σώματι, motions made WITH THE 
BODY. | 


633.—Note. Hence the construction of χρῆσϑαν with the dative; 
that which we wse being considered as an instrument. On the same 


principle, the dative is put after other verbs which imply the idea of. 


using; τεκμαίρεσϑανι τοῖς πρόσϑεν ὡμολογημένοις, to infer from what was 
granted ; i. e. to use as proofs the things formerly granted. 


634.— Obs. 6. Instead of the dative, the prepositions ἐν, ἀπό, 
διά, σύν, with their cases, are sometimes used. 


ὃ 159. IV. CIRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE. 


635.—The circumstances of place respect motion fo, or from, 
or through, a place, and motion or rest in a place; in all of 
which the Greek writers generally use a proper name with a 
preposition ; thus, ἐξ ϑήνων, from Athens ; εἰς Βριταννίαν, to 
Britain ; ἐν Πυλῷ, in Pylos ; διὰ τῆς πόλεως, through the city. 
But, 


686.--- στ XXXV. The place where, without 
a preposition, 15 expressed in the genitive or da- 
tive ; as, 
Agyeos, at Argos ; Maoaton, at Marathon. 


637.— Obs. 1. In this construction the genitive may be gov- 
erned by ἐπί or περί; and the dative by ἐν understood. The 
preposition is also often understood before common nouns de- 
noting place ; as, égyector κλισίην», they two come to the tent. 


638.— Obs. 2. The genitive after δίς, toa place, or ἐν, in a 
place, is governed by a substantive understood ; as, εἰς ἄδου (sc. 
δόμον»), to Hades ; ἐν Agyeos (ac. πόλει), at Argos, 451. 


639.— Obs. 3. The terminations @ and σι, added to a noun, 
denote at a place; as, ἀγρόϑι, in the country; Θήβῃσι, at 
Thebes ;----δὲ and σε, To a place ; as, Ativacds, to Athens ; κλι- 
sinvde, to the tent ;—Oev and Oe, rRom α place ; as, κλισίῃϑεν 
ἀνείλδεο ἔγχος, he took α spear FROM THE TENT, 324, 
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8160, V. CIRCUMSTANCES OF TIME. 


640.—RvuLE XXXVI. Time when is put in the 
dative ; time how dong, in the accusative ; thus, 


WHEN ; 88, ἡμέρᾳ τρίτῃ, on the third day. 
HOW LONG; as, τρεῖς ὅλους μῆνας παρέμεινεν, he remained 
three whole months. 


641.— Obs. 1. When the reference is to a fized time at which 
a thing took place, the dative is used as in the rule; but if the 
idea of duration is implied, it is put in the accusative ; as, τὰς 
ἡμέρας καὶ τὰς νύκτας, ὃν day and by night ; sometimes in the 
genitive ; as, ἐχάκωσε βίῃ Ἡρακληείη τῶν προτέρων ἐτέων, Her- 
cules distressed us in former years. 


642.— Obs. 2. Time how long, may respect the time during 
which, since which, or after which, some event took place. The 
first is put in the aconsative, as above ; the second is more com- 
monly expressed 1 in the genitive ; as, πολλοῦ αὐτοὺς οὐχ ἑώρα- 
κα χρόνου, J have not seen them for a LONG TIME ; the third, 
generally in the dative ; as, ov πολλαῖς ἡ ἡμέραις ὕστερον, not ma- 
ny days after. But sometimes in the genitive, when protracted 
and indefinite ; 88, ἐκεῖσε οὐκ ἀφικνεῖται ἐτῶν μυρ tov, he 
comes not thither in TEN THOUSAND YEARS, In this, however, 
there is some variety. 


§ 161. VI. CIRCUMSTANCES OF MEASURE. 


The circumstances of measure respect magnitude, distance, 
and the measure of excess, as follows : 


643.—Rvutz XXXVII. The measure of magni- 
tude is put in the genitive ; as, 


ἀνδριὰς δυώδεκα πηχέων, a statue of twelve cunrrs. 


644.—Rurz XXXVI The measure of dis 
tance is put in the accusative, sometimes in the 


dative ; as, 
12 
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Ἔφεσος ἀπέχει τριῶν ἡμέρων ὁδόν, or ὁδῷ, Epherus is distant 
three days’ JOURNEY. , ον 
πεντεκαίδεκα πήχεις ὑψώϑη τὸ ὕδωρ, the water rose fifteen 
CUBITS. 
645.— Obs. When measure of magnitude or distance is found 


in the nominative after a substantive verb, or in the accusative 
after an infinitive, fhe construction is according to 436. 


646.—Ruite XXXIX. The measure of excess is 
put in the dative after the comparative degree ; 
as. 

ἐννιαυτῷ πρεσβύτερος, older by a year. 

647.— Obs. Hence the expressions πολλῷ, ὀλίγῳ, βραχεῖ, dc. 
with the comparative. It is, however, sometimes put in the ac- 
cusative ; as, πολὺ μείζων, much greater ; πολλὸν ἀμείνων, much 
better. 


§ 162. VII. CIRCUMSTANCE OF PRICE. 


648.—Rvuitz XL. The price of a thing is put in 
the genitive; as, 
δὸς τοῦτο δραχμῆς, give this for a drachma. 
649.— Obs. The price is put sometimes in the dative, with the 
preposition ἐπί expressed or understood ; as, ἐπὶ μισϑῷ μεγάλῳ, 
for a great reward. Sometimes in the accusative ; as, mimpadoxes 


ὁ κακὸς πάντα πρὸς ἀργύριον, the wicked man sells every thing 
for silver. 


§ 163. VILL EXCLAMATION, 
650.—Rutz ΧΙ]. Exclamations of praise, in- 
dignation, compassion, &e., are put in the geni- 

tive, sometimes in the accusative ; as, 


τῆς ἀναιδείας, O the impudence ! 
εὖ τοῦ ἀνδρός, Alas ! the man. 


ὦ ἐμὲ δείλαιον, O wretched me ! 
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651.— Obs. Somctimes with the genitive, there is an addition 
of the nominative ; as, οἴμοι τῶν ἐμῶν ἐγὼ κακῶν, ah ! my mise- 
ries. “Ia, οὐαί, ot, and ὦ, govern the dative ; AS, ἰώ μοὶ, woe 
13 me. 


§ 164. CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


652.—Adverbs are joined to adjectives, verbs, and other ad- 
verbs, to express some circumstance, quality, or manner, of their 
signification. 

653.—Many adverbs in Greek have the force of prepositions 
in Latin and English. These are often joined with substantives, 
as will appear in the following rules. , Lhey are also sometimes 
used as substantives or adjectives ; as, ἀπὸ τότε, from that time ; 
ὁ ἔξω ἄνϑρωπος, the outward man. 373-2d. 


654.—Rvutz XLII. Derivative adverbs com- 
monly govern the case of their primitives ; as, 


ἀξίως ἡ ἡμῶν, in ὦ manner worthy of us. 
μάλιστα πάντων, most of all. 

ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις, “in a manner similar to the rest. 
πάρεκ νῆα, without the ship. 


§ 165. ADVERBS AS PREPOSITIONS. 


655.—Adverbs having the force of prepositions govern the 
same case with the prepositions which, in meaning, they resem- 
ble; thus, ὃ ὁμοῦ, ἅμα, together, having the force of σύν, govern 
the "dative ; ἕνεκα, on account of, resembling διά, governs the 
genitive. This general principle authorizes the two following 
rules : 


656.—Rute XLIIL Some adverbs of tame, 
place, and quantity, likewise of number, order, and 
emoepivon, govern the genitive ; as, 
οὗ γῆς εἰμί; ; where am I? 
ἄχρι τῆς σήμερον ἡμέρας, to this day. 
657.— Obs. 1. To these may be added adverbs of cause, com- 
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parison, distin¢ tion, concealment, separation, or exclamation ; and 
also nouns used adverbially, as, χάριν, δίκην, ἐνώπιον, &e. ; 5; as, 
δίκην ποταμῶ», like rivers. 


658 —The adverbs which come under this rule are the follow- 
ing: ἄνευ, ἄτερ, δίχα, χώρις; without ; ἀντικρύ, ἀντικρύς, ὁ ἀπα»- 
τικρύ, against, opposite ; ἄχρι; μέχρι, to, even to ; ἕνεκα, ἕγεχεν, 
on account of ; ἐγγύς, πλησίον, ἄγχι, ἄσσον, near ; ἐκτός, ἔξω, 
ἔκτοσϑεν, without ; ἐντός, ἔσω, εἴσω, ἔντοσϑεν, within ; πλήν, 
magextos, except, but ; μεταξύ, among ; ὀπίσω, ὄπισϑεν, be- 
hind » πρύσϑεν, before; πέραν, ἐπέκεινα, beyond, &c. 


659.—Eze. 1. ἄγχι and ἅλις sometimes govern the dative. 


660.—L ze. 2. hiv, except, has sometimes the nominative 
after it; as, πλὴν οἱ τῶν παίδων διδάσκαλοι, EXCEPT THE 
TEACHERS of the boys. 

661—WNote. Adverbs of the final cause are frequently omitted ; as, 
ἔγραψα τοῦδε, I wrote for this reason, sup. ἕνεκα. 

662.— Obs. 2. Adverbs of ‘ime, place, é&c. are frequently 
changed by the poets into adjectives; as, οἷδε πανημέριοι 


μολπῇ ϑεὸν ἱλάσκοντο, they propitiated the god with song THE 
WHOLE DAY. 381. 


663.—Certain adverbs are joined sometimes with one case, 
and sometimes: with another ; as follows : 


Ist. ἄμμιγα, ἀμμίγδην, ἐγγύς, ἐγγύϑεν, πάρεγγυς, σύνεγγυς, ἑξῆς, 
ἐφεξῆς, σχεδόν, σχεδοϑε», αὐτοσχεδόν, are put with the ακκ- 
ITIVE OF DATIVE. 


2d. ἄγχι, ἀγχόϑι, ἐκποδών, πλησίον, ἐπίπροσϑεν, oftener with 
the GENITIVE, 


3d. ἀνάπαλιν, ἔμπαλιν, oftener.with the DATIVE. 


a” é ? . 
4th. εἴσω, μέσφα, πάρεκ or πάρεξ, πέριξ, with the GENITIVE or 
ACCUSATIVE, 


5th. δεῦρο, with the DATIVE or ACCUSATIVE. 


6th. ἄχρι, ἄχρις, μέχρι, μέχρις, with the GENITIVE, DATIVE, or AC- 
CUSATIVE, 


664 Rui XLIV. Adverbs of accompanying 
govern the dative ; as, 


ἅμα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ,. at day-break. 
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665.—RvuLte XLV. Adverbs of swearing govern 
the accusative ; as, | 


vy Δία, by Jupiter ; μὰ τόδε σκέπτρον, by this sceptre. 


666.— Obs. 3. In sentences of this kind, μά commonly denies, 
unless joined with vai; and »7 affirms, unless joined with a nega- 
tive. 

667.— Obs. 4. Adverbs of showing are put with the nomina- 
tive; as, ἰδοὺ ὃ ἄνϑρωπος, behold the man; ἴδε ἡ μήτηρ μου 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελῳψοί μου, behold my mother and my brethren. 


§ 166. NEGATIVES. 


668.—The Greek language has two simple negatives, ov and μή, 
from which all the compound negative terms are formed, and to 
which, in their use and manner of construction, they are similar. 
Between these two negatives and their respective compounds there 
is a total difference of use, the foundation of which is as follows : 

669.—1. Ov is the direct and independent negative, which 
expresses a positive denial without reference to any thing else ; 
as, οὐκ ἐϑέλω, I will not; οὐκ ἀγαϑόν ἐστι, it is not good ; ov- 
δεὶς παρῆν, no one was present. A direct negation of this kind 
can never be expressed by μῇ or its compounds, ’ 


670.—2. Mj, on the other hand, is uniformly a dependent 
negative. It is therefore used in all propositions in which the 
negative is represented, not as a fact, but as something dependent 
on the conception, as a condition, supposition, &ce.; and hence 
it is used in the manner following : 

Ist. After the conditional conjunctions εἰ, ἐάν, ἤν, ὅταν, ἐπειδάν, 
ἕως, ay, and those which intimate an end, design, motive, as, 
iva, ὡς, ὅπως, ὥστε: as, εἰ μὴ ὀρϑῶς λέγω, if I do not 
speak correctly ; ἀπεδήμησε iva py ἀναγκασϑῇ, x.t.4., he 
(Solon) went away that he might not be compelled, ἄτα. 

2d. Without any such particle, μή is always put with the im- 
perative mood in all the tenses; with the subjunctive, in tho 
aorists used imperatively ; and with the optative, when it ex- 
presses a wish; as, ye? μὲ βάλλε, or μή μὲ βάλῃς, do not 
strike me ; μὴ γένοιτο, may it not be. 

3d. My is used after relatives, and with participles when they 
express ἃ condition or supposition ; as, τίς δὲ δοῦναι δύναται 
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ἑτέρῳ ἃ μὴ αὐτὸς ἔχει; who can give a thing to another, 
IF HE HAS It NoT himself? ἃ οὐκ αὐτὸς ἔχει would mean, 
that which he has not himself. So also, 0 μὴ πιστεύων, tf a 
person does not believe. But ὁ ov πιστεύων, is, one who 
does not believe. 

4th. My is used with infinitives whether they are dependent upon 

| another verb, or used with the article as a verbal noun (714) ; 

as, ἀνάγκῃ τοῦτο μὴ ποιεῖν, it is necessary not to do this ; 
τὸ μὴ ποιεῖν, the not doing. - 

5th. With verbs which signify to fear, to warn, and the like, μή 
is used, like ne in Latin, where a positive expression is used 
in English ; as, δοδοίκω py τι γένηται, vereor ne quid acci- 
dat, Jam afraid that something may happen. Sometimes 
the preceding verb is understood ; as, μὴ τοῦτο ἄλλως ἔχη 
(scil. δέδοικα), I fear lest this be otherwise. 

So also, after verbs which signify fo forbid, deny, prevent, 
refrain, disbelieve, to be cautious, and the like, it is frequently 
put with the infinitive, where the negative is not used in 
English; as, ἀπαυδῶ τουτὸν μὴ παριέναι, J forbid this man 
to enter. . 

6th. My is sometimes merely an interrogative particle like num 
in Latin, giving,however, greater emphasis to the question ; 
as, μὴ ἀνελεῖν pe ov ϑέλεις ; wilt thou kill me? 

671.—3. A negative placed between the article and its noun, 
converts it into a sort of compound negative term; as, ἡ ov διά- 
λυσις τῶν γεφυρῶν, the not destroying of the bridges; ἡ μὴ ἐμ- 
πειρία, the inexperience. 

672.—Rem. In the same manner, it is used with certain verbs, 
not as a negative, but to reverse their meaning; thus, φημί, J say, 
ov φημι, I deny, contradict ; ἐάω, I allow, οὐκ ἐάω, I forbid ; 
ὑπισχνέομαι, I promise, οὐχ ὑπισχνέομαι, 1 refuse; thus, οὐκ 
ἔφασαν τοῦτο εἶναι does not signify, they did not say that this 
was, but, THEY DENIED that this was, or, they said this was not. 


§ 167. DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 


673.—When to a proposition already negative, and also to 
verbs which signify to deny, to contradict, to hinder or oppose, 
and the like, other qualifications of a general nature are to be 
attached ; such as ever, any body, any where, &c.: it is usual to 
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do this by compounds of the same negative. Hence the follow- 
ing rules : 


674.—Rutz XLVI Two or more negatives, 
joined to the same verb, strengthen the negation ; 
as, , 
οὐκ ἐποίησε τοῦτο οὐδαμοῦ ovdeis, no one any where did this, 


675.— Obs. 1. To the negation of the whole, is joined, in the 
same sentente, the negation of the parts; as, ov δύναται οὔτε 
λέγειν οὔτε ποιεῖν, he can neither speak nor act. 


Note. Consequently, in translating sach propositions into English, 
only one negative can be used. 


676.—Rotz XLVIL Two or more negatives 
jomed to different verbs, destroy the negation, 
and are equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 


ov δυνάμεϑα μὴ λαλεῖν, we cannot but speak. 
οὐδεὶς ὅστις ov γελάσεται, there is nobody who will not laugh, i. 6. 
“every body will laugh ;" ἐστί being understood with οὐδείς. 


677.— Obs. 2. Indeed, 80 common is the ellipsis of ἐστί in 
this expression, that it is lost sight of, and the antecedent οὐδείς, 
which should be its nominative, is often attracted into the case 
of the relative which follows; as, οὐδενὶ ὅτῳ οὐκ ἀρέσκει, there 
is nobody whom it does not please, for οὐδεὶς ὅτῳ, dc.; οὐδένα 
ὅντινα ov κατέκλαυσεν, he caused every one to weep, for οὐ ὃ είς 
ἐστιν ovtiva, ὅτο. there is NO ONE whom he DID NOT CAUSE to 
weep. 


678.— Obs. 8. It is also proper to observe the use of the nega 
tive in such sentences as the following: καὶ οὐ ταῦτα μὲν γράφει 
ὁ Φίλιππος τοῖς δ᾽ ἔργοις ov ποιεῖ, Philip does not write these 
things and not perform them ; i.e. THINK NoT that Philip writes 
these things and does not execute them ; where the first ov does 
not affect the verb γράφει, but the two propositions together. It 
denies an assertion which might be thus expressed : γράφει μὲν 
ov ποιεῖ δέ, he writes but does not execute. So also ov δὴ τῶν 
μὲν χειροτέχνων ἐστί τι πέρας τῆς ἐργασίας, τοῦ δ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνου 
βίον οὐκ ἔστι, “it cannot be that there is some olject in the la- 

ours of the artist, but none in the life of man.” 


679.—Note. In phrases of t).is kind, the two propositions, as here, 
are “sually distinguished by μέν and dé; and the second is negative. 
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680.— Obs. 4. In some phrases ov and yy are united ; as, οὐ 
μή and μὴ ov. Ov μὴ is a stronger and more emphatic negation 
than ov, and is used in the same way, 669. My ov, in general, 
is only a stronger expression of μή, and is used in the same man- 
ner, subject, however, to the following modifications : 


1st. In dependent propositions, when the verb of the principal 
proposition is either accompanied by a negation, or contains 
a negative idea in itself, 47 ov destroy each other, and may 
generally be rendered “that;” as, οὐκ ἀρνηῦμαι μὴ ov 
γέγεσϑαι, I do not deny τῆι it has taken place ; πείϑομαι 
γὰρ οὐ τοσοῦτον οὐδὲν ὥστε μὴ OV καλῶς θανεῖν, for I am 
persuaded that there will nothing happen to me so bad but 
Hat J shall die nobly. 


My ov, after verbs signifying to fear, to warn, é&c., as above, 
670—5th, render the sentence negative, which, with μή alone, 
would be positive; as, δέδοικα μὴ ov τι γένηται, [am afraid 
lest something may Not happen ; φοβοῦμαι μὴ οὐ καλὸν ἢ, 
vereor ne non honestum sit, J fear rHat this may not be 
proper. 
3d. In independent propositions with the subjunetive mood, py 
joined with ov makes the negative expression less positive ; 
as, ἀλλὰ μὴ οὐκ ἡ διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετή, but virtue may PER- 
HAPS be a thing not to be taught. ‘The sentence may be ex- 
plained by supplying an omitted verb, as ὅρα, or the like, 
ane rendered literally : but see whether virtue may not 
, &e. 


2d 


§ 168. PREPOSITIONS. 


681.—Prepositions are used to express the relation in which 
one thing stands to another. For the primary and various de- 
rived meanings of prepositions in different constructions, see § 124. 
The influence they exert over the words with which they are 
joined, as far as it respects their case, is regulated by the follow- 


ing rules : 
682.—Route XLVI. *Avei, ἐπό, ἐκ or ἐξ, and 
πρὸ, govern the genitive only ; as, 


ὀφθαλμὸς ἀντὶ ὀφθαλμοῦ an eye for an eye. 
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683.—RvuLe XLIX. Ἐν and σύν govern the da- 
tive. : 


684.—Rutx L. Εἰς (or ἐς) and ὠνα govern the 
accusative. 


Obs. 1. Ave, among the poets, also governs the dative. 


685.—Route LI. 4:4, κατά, pera, ὑπέρ, govern 
the genitive or accusative. 
686.— Obs. 2. Μετά, among the poets, also governs the da- 


tive of a plural noun, or a noun of multitude ; as, μετὰ τριτάτοισι 
᾿ ἄγασσεν. 


687.—Rozx 111. “Augi, περί, ἐπί, naga, πρός, 
and ὑπό, govern the genitive, dative, or accusa- 
tive. 


Note.—F¥or the meaning of the prepositions, as modified by the case 
with which they are joined, see § 124. 

688.— Obs. 3. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, their 
case being understood. This is the case especially with ἐν in the 
Tonic and πρός in the Attic. Hence, in the Ionic writers, they 
are often put twice, once adverbially without a case, and again 
with a case or in composition with a verb; as, ἐν δὲ καὶ ἐν Mép- 
gt, in Memphis also. 

. 689.— Obs. 4. Prepositions are sometimes separated from 
their case ; as, ἐν γὰρ σὲ τῇ νυκτὶ ταύτῃ ἀναίρομαι. In Attic, 
this takes place, according to the rule, with the conjunctions 
μέν, δέ, γάρ, οὖν ; as, ἐν μὲν γὰρ εἰρήνῃ ---ἐς μὲν οὖν τὰς ADi- 
vag; and with πρός with the genitive when it signifies per. 

690.— Obs. 5. Prepositions are often put after their case, par- 
ticularly by the Ionic and Doric writers, and the Attic poets ; as, 
νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων. In the Attic prose writers, it takes place 
only in περί with the genitive. When so placed, the accent is 
always thrown back to the first syllable ; thus, ἄπο πέρι, &c. 

691.—0Os. 6: When a preposition should stand twice with 
two different nouns, it is often put only once by the poets, and 
that too with the second noun; as, ἢ ἁλὸς ἢ ἐπὶ γῆς, Hom. by 
sea or land. 

692.— Obs. 7. A preposition is frequently understood. 

12* 
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§ 169. PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 


693.—Rute Lill. A preposition in composition 
sometimes governs the same case as when it stands 
by itself; as, 3 
ἐξῆλϑε τῆς οἰκίας, δ went out from the house. 


694.— Obs. 1. This is done when the preposition can be sepa- 
rated from the verb, and joined with the substantive, without 
altering the sense. 


695.— Obs 2. In Homer, Herodotus, and other old writers, 
the preposition is frequently found separated by one or more 
words from that with which it may be considered in composition ; 
as, ἡμῖν ἀπὸ λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι (Il. 1. 67), for ἡμῖν ἀπαμῦναι λοιγόν ; 
ἀπὸ μὲν σεωῦτὸν ὥλεσας (Herod. 8. 86), for σεωυτὸν μὲν ἀπώλε- 
σας. Hence, when the verb is to be repeated several times, after 
the first time, the proposition only is often used ; as, anode πό- 
λιν, ἀπὸ δὲ πατέρα. Grammarians, however, consider the prepo- 
sition in such cases as used adverbially, and not properly in com- 
position. Instances of the proper tmesis are very rare, especially 
in the Attic prose writers. 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


8110. THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


696.—The indicative mood is used, in Greek, when any thing 
is to be represented as actually existing or happening, and as a 
thing independent of the thought and ideas of the speaker. Hence 
it is often used where the subjunctive, and sometimes the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, would be used in Latin; as, 

1. It is used after negative propositions with the relative ; as, 
οὐδείς ἐστι ὅστις τοῦτο ποιδῖ, there is no one who voxzs this. 
Lat. nemo est qui hoc ractat. Lat. Gr. 636. 

2. It is used in indirect interrogations, where the Latin re- 
quires the subjunctive; as, ὁρῶτέ τι ποιοῦμεν, you see what 
we are DoING. Lat. vides quid ractamus. Lat. Gr. 627. 

_ 8. It is used in quoting the language of another, stating what 
is actual and fact, after ozt, ὡς, &c., where the Latin uses the 


Pan 
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accusgtive with the infinitive, or the subjunctive with quod ; as, 
» “4 ς “ # 

ἤγγελλεν οτι οἱ πολέμοι ἔφευγον, he announced that the enemy were 
fleeing. Lat. nunciavit hostes fugere, or hoc nunciavit, quod hos- 
tes fugerent. . 


THE INDICATIVE IN CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 


697.—The indicative, in Greek, is used in conditional propo- 
sitions in various ways, as follows : 

1. When the thing supposed in the condition is regarded as 
a fact, and neither contingent nor uncertain, the indicative in any 
tense is used with εἰ in the condition, followed by the indicative 
or imperative, and sometimes by the subjunctive used impera- 
tively (709), without ay in the conclusion ; as, εἰ εἰσὶ βωμοὶ, εἰσὶ 
καὶ ϑεοί, if there are altars, there are also gods ; εἰ ἐβρόντησε, 
καὶ ἤστραψεν, if it thundered (as it did), it also lightened ; εἰ 
βροντήσει, καὶ ἀστράψει, if it shall thunder, it will also lighten. 
This accords with the Latin construction. Lat. Gr. 624-2. 


2. When the thing supposed in the condition is not a fact, or 
when a denial of it is implied, the indicative in the past tenses is 
used with ef in the condition, and with ἄν in the conclusion; 
and here there are three cases ; viz,, 


1st. When the reference is to present time, or to past and pres- 
ent time, the imperfect tense is used in both parts; as, et te 
εἶχεν, ἐδίδον ἄν, if he had any thing (now), he would give it. 

Lat. st guid haberet, daret. 
2d. When the reference in both clauses is to past time, the aorist 
. ,must be used instead of the imperfect in both, or, at least, 
_/ in one of them ; as, et tt ἔσχον, ἔδων ἄν, if I had had any 


4. fhing, I would have given it. Lat. st quid habuissem, dedis- 


‘sem ; οὐκ ἂν προέλεγεν, δἰ μὴ ἐπίστευσεν ἀληϑεύσει», he 
would not have foretold it, unless he had believed he would 
speak the truth. 

3d. When the condition refers to past time, and the conclusion 
to present, the indicative aorist with εἰ is used in the former, 
and the imperfect with ἄν in the latter; as, εἰ ἔμαϑον, eyi- 
γνῶσχον ἄν, if I had learned (then), J should know (now). 


698.— Obs. The indicative without e or ὧν is sometimes used 
in suppositions, where, in other languages, the subjunctive would 
be put; as, τέϑνηκα τῇ σῇ ϑυγατρὶ, καὶ pp ἀπώλεσε, suppose 
that I had seen βάὶν by thy daughter, and that she HAD MADE 
AN END of me. 
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§171. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


699.—The imperative in Greek is used as in other languages, 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The pronouns (being 
the nominative) are omitted, except where emphasis or distinc- 
tion is required. In the use of this mood the following peculi- 
arities of construction may be observed; viz, ὁ 

1. The second person sometimes stands for the third ; as, 


ἀλλὰ φύλαττε πᾶς τις, but let each one watch. 
πέλας τις ἴϑι, let some neighbour go. 


2. As in English, the plural is sometimes used for the singu- 
lar; as, προσέλθετε, ὦ παῖ πατρί, come, O my child, to thy fa- 
ther. Also, sometimes the singular, when more than one person 
is mentioned ; as, εἰπέ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατές τε καὶ Ἱππόκρατες. 

8. In prohibitions with μή, the present imperative is most 

} commonly used. If the aorist is used, μή must be put with the 
subjunctive. The few exceptions to this rule belong to Homeric 
usage. 

} ζ The imperative after οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι, οἶσϑ᾽ 0, οἶσϑ᾽ ὡς, scems to 
be used elliptically, and to have arisen from a transposition of 
the imperative ; as, olo9 ὡς ποίησον ; knowest thou in what 
way thou must act? (i.e. act, knowest thoy in what way ?) οἶσϑ᾽ 
οὖν ὃ δρᾶσον ; knowest thou what to do? (i.e. do, knowest thou 
what ?) 

5. Sometimes the imperative is used for the future; as, τὶ 
οὖν ; κείσϑω νύμος ; what then? shall a law exist ? i.e. What 
then? (do you say,) let a law exist? On the other hand, the 
future is still more frequently used for the imperative ; as, yv0- 
cect Arpeidyy “γαμέμνονα (for γνῶϑι), recollect Agamemnon, 
Atreus’ son. Especially is this the case with a negative inter- . 
rogatively ; as, οὔκουν μ᾽ ἐάσεις ; will you not leave me alone ? 
1. 6. leave me alone. | 


“- 
ν 


§ 172. SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE MOODS. 


700.—The subjunctive and optative moods represent an ac 
tion, not as actually existing, but rather as dependent upon, anc 
connected with, the ideas and feelings of the speaker. ‘The sub- 
junctive represets this dependence as present ; the optativé rep- 
resents it as past (197-2). Hence the following general rule: 
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I. The Subjunctive and Optative in Dependent Propositions. 


701.—Rutz LIV. In dependent clauses, the 
subjunctive mood is used in connection with the 
primary tenses; the optative, with the second- 
ary (199-3) ; as, 


πάρειμι ἵνα tO, I am present that I may see. 
παρῆν ἵνα ou, - I was present that I might see. 


_ On this general principle the whole construction of these 
_ moods depends, as may be illustrated by the following observa- 
tions : 

702.— Obs. 1. These moods are used after conjunctions whose 
use is to introduce a subordinate or dependent clause, in which 
actual existence is not definitely expressed ; as, iva, ὄφρα, Oma, 
ὡς ; thus, ἐθέλεις ὁ φρ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔχῃς γέρας; do you wish THAT 
you yourself May HAVE a reward ? μὴ μ᾽ ἐρέϑιζε, σαώτερος ὥς 
XE VEN αι, provoke me not, THAT YOU MAY RETURN the safer. This 
sentence, which contains the direct address (oratio directa) of Aga- 
memnon to Chryses, has the subjunctive after ὡς, in connection 
with the present ἐρέϑιζε. When this is afterwards related as a 
past event, in the style of the indirect address (oratio obliqua), the 
subjunctive is changed into the optative; thus, ἀπιέναι ἐκέλευε 
καὶ μὴ ἐρεϑίζειν, ἵνα σῶς οἴκαδε E1804, HE COMMANDED him to 
depart and not provoke him, that he MIGHT RETURN safe. 

703.—In like manner when a person, without quoting the di- 
rect language of another, relates what was said by him, not as 
actual and fact, but as a supposition or the opinion of that per- 
son, as the reference must be to what is past, the optative is 
used with ὅτι or ὡς prefixed; as, Ἔλεξέ μοι, ὅτι ἡ ὁδὸς φέροι 
εἰς τὴν πόλιν, &e.; he told me, that the road WOULD LEAD me into 
the city, &c. See also 696-3. 

When 6zt has been’already expressed, it is often omitted before 
succeeding clauses in the same construction. _ 

Note. Ὅτι, that, is also used, in Greek, when the words of another 
are quoted without change in direct discourse. It is then equivalent 
to quotation marks only, and is to be omitted in translation; as, ἀπε- 
κρίνατο, ὅτι Βασιλείαν οὐκ ἂν δεξαίμην, he answered: “ I will not re- 
ceive the kingdom;” ἴσως ἂν εἴποιεν, ote’ .2) Σώρκατες, μὴ ϑαύμαζξε τὰ 
λεγόμενα, perhaps they (the laws) might say, “Ὁ Socrates, wonder not 
at the sayings ” (lit., things said). - 

*704.— Obs. 2. When a past event is related in the present 
time (198, Obs. 1), the verh in the dependent olause may still be 
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in the optative ; and in like manner, after the historical tenses, 
the subjunctive is used when the event, though past, yet continues 
in its effects and operation, to, and through, the present time. 
Thus, in the address of Minerva to Diomede, “I removed the 
mist from your eyes that you may distinguish (dyoa γινώσκῃς) a 
deity from a man in the field of battle.” Here, however, there 
may be a change of reference, i. 6. the subjunctive γινώσκῃς may 
refer, not to the time of the removal, but to the time of the ad- 
dress, as if she had said, “I removed the mist from your eyes 
that you may from this time forward distinguish,” &c. Such 
changes of reference are not uncommon in all languages. 


705.— Obs. 3. It was noticed, 197, Obs. 3, that the future in- 
dicative is used in a subjunctive sense. Accordingly it is often 
found in a dependent clause, especially after ὅπως, in the same 
construction as the subjunctive; as, “Cyrus deliberates (ὅπως 
μήποτε ἔτι ἔσται) how he may no longer be subject to his brother, 
but, if possible, (βασιλεύσει) May reign in his stead.” Sxemzéor 
---ὅπως ἀσφαλέστατα ἀπίωμεν (subj.), καὶ ὅπως τὰ ἐπιτήδεια 
ἕξομεν (fut.), We ought to consider how we may get away most 
safely, and obtain the necessary supplies. 


706.— Obs. 4. After adverbs of time, when the precise point 
of time is not determined but left indefinite, the subjunctive and 
optative are used. These are ἐπήν, ἐπειδάν, ὅταν, ὅποταν, refer- 
ring indefinitely to the present, and so followed by the subjune- 
tive—émei, ἐπειδή, ὅτε, ὁπότε, referring indefinitely to the past, and 
followed by the optative ; as, “ Menelaus entertained him when 

from time to time) he came from Crete,” ὅποτε Κρήτηϑεν» 

ἵκοιτο. Here ὅποτε Κρήτηϑεν ἵκετο would mean, when he actu- 
ally came from Crete. The primary part of the sentence, then, 
may be considered as understood,—when it happened,—that he 
came from Crete. 


707.— Obs. 5. When the relatives ὅς, ὅστις, οἷος, ὅπου, &e. 
refer to definite persons or things, and to what actually took 
place, they are followed by the indicative mood. But if the per- 
son or thing to which they refer is indefinite, and the whole pro- 
position affirms of past time, then the verb is in the optative 
Without ἄν ; as, ὅνεινα μὲν βασιλῆα κιχείη, whatever monarch he 
found ; πάντας ὅτῳ ἐντύχοιεν--- κτείνοντες, slaying all whomsoever 
they might meet. On the other hand, if the proposition affirms 
something of present or future time, the verb is in the subjunctive 
With a»; as, ἐν 7 δ᾽ ἂν τῶν φυλῶν πλεῖστοι ὦσι, ἄο., in which- 
soever of the tribes there may be the greatest number, &c.; ἔπεσϑε 
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ὅποι ὧν τις ἡγῆται, follow where (it is possible that) any one may 
lead the way. In such sentences the primary part may be under- 
Gr such as “it is possible that,” “it happened that,” ὅσο. ~ 


Il. The Subjunctive and Optative in Independent Propositions. 


708.— Obs. 6. Both the subjunctive and optative are used 
without being preceded by another verb, and so apparently in 
independent clauses. In all such instances, however, there is an 

. ellipsis of the verb on which they depend. 


709.—I. The subjunctive is thus used, 
Ist. To command in the first person; as, tooper, let us go, 1. 6. 
tt 1s necessary that we go ; and so of others. 
2d. In forbidding, with μή or its compounds in the aorist, not in 
the present ; a8, μὴ ὀμόσῃς, swear not. 
8d. In deliberating with one’s self; as, ποῖ τράπωμαι, whither 
shall I turn ; εἴπωμεν ἢ σιγῶμεν, shall we speak or be silent. 


710.—IL. The optative is thus used, 
Ist. To express a wish or prayer; as, zovro μὴ γένοιτο, O that 
this might not be. In this case εἴθε, εἰ, ὡς, πῶς ἄν, are 
often used with the optative. 


Rem. A wish relating to what is past, or that cannot be realized, is 
expressed by the indicative of the historical tenses, with ee, εἴϑ᾽ εἰ 
ἄρ; ox, prefixed; as, εἴϑε δυνατὸν ἦν, would that it were possible.—Or, 
y the 2 aorist indicative of ὀφεέλω (ὥφελον, -ες, -εν 200-8.) with the 
infinitive; as, μήποτ᾽ ὥφελον ποιεῖν, would that I had never done tt! εἰ 
yao wpele ϑανεῖν, O that he had died ! 
2d. In-connection with ἄν, to express doubt, conjecture, bare pos- 
sibility ; as, τινὲς ἂν εἶεν νομεῖς, they were perhaps (or, it is 
probable that they were) shepherds ; and in volitions, to ex- 
press, not a fixed resolution, but only an inclination toa 
thing ; as, ἡδέως ἂν ϑεασαίμην, I would gladly see them. 
3d. To express a definite assertion with politeness or modesty ; 
as, οὐχ ἥκει οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἥξοι δεῦρο, he has not come, and 
WILL ΝΟΥ COME back ; i. 6. I rather think it was his purpose 
that he would not come back. - 
4th. Sometimes it is used for the imperative, to convey a com- 
mand or request in milder terms; as, χώροις ay εἴσω, you 
may gO in, 1.8. go in. 
5th. It is sometimes used for the indicative, to give an air of in- 
determinateness to the circumstances of an action which is 
determinate in itself; as, τῶν veww ἃς καταδυσδιαν, the ships 
which they may (or might) have sunk ; 1. 6. which they have 
sunk. 
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6th. It is also used in a potential sense, to denote power or vo- 
lition ; as, οὐκ ἂν δὲ μείνειας αὐτό; ; could you not with- 
stand him? ἐθελήσειεν av ; would he be willing ? 


UI. The Subjunctive and Optative in Conditional Propositions. 


711.—Obs. 7. The use of the indicative in conditional propo- 
sitzons has been noticed, 697. The subjunctive and optative are 
also used in conditional propositions, as follows : 


st. Uncertainty in the condition, with an actual result, is ex- 
pressed by ἐάν with the subjunctive in the condition, and 
the indicative future or imperative in the conclusion ; as, 
ἐάν τι ἔχωμεν» δώσομεν, tf we HAVE any thing we will give 
it; ἐάν τι ἔχῃς, δός, if you HAVE any thing, give it. 
2d. A mere hypothetical supposition with a determinate result, 
puts the condition in the optative with δἰ, and the result in 
the indicative; as, οὖς ἔδει τῆς νυχτὸς παραγενέσϑαι παν- 
στρατιᾷ, εἴ τι ἄρα μὴ προχωροΐίη τοῖς ἐσελελυϑύσι, who 
were to come in the night with the whole army, if success 
SHOULD not ATTEND those who had entered. On the contra- 
ry, an actual case supposed in the condition with a hypo- 
thetical result, would require the first in the indicative with 
ei, and the last in the optative ; as, εἰ γὰρ μηδὲ ταῦτα οἶδα, 
καὶ τῶν ἀνδραπόδων φαυλότερος ἂν εἴην, if I did not know 
. these things, J sHouLD BE more worthless than the slaves. 
3d. When the case is altogether hypothetical, the condition is 
expressed by the optative with εἰν and the result by the op- 
tative with ay; as, εἴ τις ταῦτα πράττοι, μέγα μὶ ἂν 
ὠφελήσειξ, tf any one SHOULD DO this he WOULD GREATLY 
ASSIST me, 
Sometimes the subjunctive with ἐάν or ἄν, instead of the 
optative, is put in the condition. 

712.— Obs. 8. All conditional propositions in Greek may be 
turned into the infinitive or participle with a»; as, οἴονται avea- 
μάχεσϑαι ἂν συμμάχους προςλάβοντες, “they think they might 
retrieve their fortune in war if they should obtain allies.” 


CONSTRUCTION ΟΕ THE INFINITIVE. 


713.—The infinitive mood expresses the meaning of the verb 
in a general and unlimited manner, without the distinctions of 
number or person, 197-4. In 2onstruction it may be considered 
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under the four following divisions: viz., as a verbal noun ;—with- 
out a subject, as the subject of a verb, or the object of a verb or 
adjective ;—with a subject ;—absolutely after certain particles. 


§ 173, THE INFINITIVE AS A VERBAL NOUN. 


714.—The infinitive, with the neuter article prefixed, 408--14, 
is used as a verbal noun, in all the cases except the vocative ; 
and, as such, is subject to the same rules of construction as the 
noun, being used in the nominative as the subject of a verb, and 
governed, in the oblique cases, by verbs or prepositions. 

715.— Obs. 1. When the infinitive, with, or without, a clause, 
is used as the nominative to a verb, or the accusative governed 
by it, it is frequently without the article; very rarely so after a 
preposition ; as, πᾶσιν ἡμῖν κατϑανεῖν ὀφείλεται, dying is due to 
all of us. 

716.— Obs. 2. Not only the simple infinitive, but the infini- 
tive with the whole clause to which it belongs, may often be re- 
garded as a substantive, and stand in almost every variety of 
construction in which a substantive can be placed ; as, Nom. zo 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἁμαρτάνειν οὐδὲν ϑαυμαστόν (ἐστι), that men 
should err is nothing wonderful ; Gen. ὑπὲρ τοῦ μηδένα ἀπο- 
ϑνήσκειν, that no one might perish ; Dat. va ἀπιστῶσι τῷ ἐμὲ 
τετιμῆσϑαι ὑπὸ δαιμόνων, that they may disbelieve my having 
been honoured by the gods ; Acc. ἔκρινα τὸ μὴ πάλιν ἔλϑειν, I 
determined not to come again. 

717.— Obs. 3. With the article alone, the infinitive is gener- 
ally equivalent to the Latin gerund ; as, ἕνεκα τοῦ λέγειν, causa 
dicendi ; ἐν τῷ λέγειν, dicendo ; πρὸς τὸ λέγειν, ad dicendum. 

718.— Obs. 4. Without the article, it has often the force of 
the Latin supine ; as, ἦλϑε ζητῆσαι, venit quesitum ; ἡδὺ ἀκού. 
ay, Suave auditu ; αἴσχιστος ὀφϑῆναι, turpissimus visu. 


§ 174. IL THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT. 


719.—Rute LV. One verb, being the subject 
of another, 1s put in the infinitive ; as, 
φεύγειν αὑτοῖς ἀσφαλέστερόν ἐστιν, to fly is sifer for them. 
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720.—RutEe LVI. One verb governs another 
as its object, in the infinitive; as, 
ἤρξατο λέγειν, he began to say. 
Rem. Both these rules apply to the infinitive with a subject, § 175. 


721.- στ LVI. The infinitive mood is gov- 
erned by adjectives denoting fitness, ability, capa- 


city, and the contrary ; as, 
δεινὸς λέγει», powerful in speaking. 
ἄξιος ϑαυμάσαι, worthy to be admired. 


Note. It is also used after substantives; as, ἐξουσίαν γένεσϑα:ε, 
power to become. Ε 


722.— Obs. 1. The infinitive under these rules is in the same 
clause with, and expresses the cause, end, or object, of the action, 
state, or quality expressed by, the verb or adjective that governs 
it. The verbs that govern the infinitive directly in this way are 
such as denote desire, ability, intention, endeavour, and the like; 
as, ἐθέλει γράφειν, he wishes to write ; δέομαί σου ἔλϑειν, I beg 
of you to come. 

723.— Obs. 2. The infinitive is sometimes placed after verbs, 
to express the design or consequence of that which they affirm. 
Thus used it is governed, not by the verb, but by some such word 
as ὥστε understood ; as, ἐγὼν ὅδε πάντα παρεσχεῖν, i.e. ὥστε 
πάντα παρεσγχεῖν, Iam here (so as) to furnish all things ; ἥκομεν 
(ὥστε) μανϑάνειν, we have come (in order) to learn. 

724.— Obs. 3. After a verb or adjective, a verb denoting an 
incidental object not directly in view, is put in the infinitive 
with ὥστε ; as, φιλοτιμότατος ἦν ὥστε πάντα ὑπομεῖναι, he was 
very ambitious, so as to endure all things, &c. This construction 
takes place especially after such words as τοσοῦτος, τοιοῦτος, ov- 
τως, and the like. 

725.— Obs. 4. The infinitive is sometimes put after verbs or 
adjectives which indicate some state or quality, in order to ex- 
press the respect in which that state or quality obtains, and would 
be expressed in Latin by the supine, or gerund in do, and m En- 
glish, by the substantive ; as, 


[2 « bd . 
ὡς ἰδεῖν ἐφαίνετο, as it appeared TO THE SIGHT. 
[4 > » ~ ° . 
ϑείδεν ἀνέμοισι» ὁμοῖοι, like the winds IN RUNNING. 
rps > 3 , . 
οὐδὲ προυφαίνετ ἰδέσθαι, nor did he appear TO THE SIGHT. 
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726.— Obs. 5. The infinitive active is used often in Greek in 
the sense of the /atier supine, or infinitive passive in Latin ; as, 


ἀνὴρ δάων φυλάσσειν, a man 18 more easy to be guarded against. 
ῥαδία ποιεῖν, things easy to be done. 


§175. Ill. THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT. 


7271. A subordinate or dependent clause containing ἃ verb 
and its subject, is connected with the leading or primary clause, in 
two ways. First, by a conjunctive particle, such as ὅτι, ὥς, and 
the like ; as, λέγουσι ort 6 ἑταῖρος τέϑνηκε, they say that our com- 
panion isdead. Here the verb is finite, and its subject in the nom- 
inative. Srconp, without a conjunction ; as, λέγουσι τὸν ὅταῖρον 
τεϑνάναι, they say that,our companion is dead. In this case, the 
verb is in the infinitive, and its subject, usually in the accusative. 

728.—2. Sometimes both modes of expression are united in 
the same sentence ; as, ἔστε λόγος ὡς Ξέρξης ἐκομίζετο ἐς 
τὴν Ἀσίην" πλώοντα dé uy ἄνεμον Σερυμονίην ὑπολαβεῖν. 
Sometimes a sentence begins with the one form and ends with 
the other ; as, λέγουσι δ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ἀκίνδυνον βίον ζῶμεν, they say 
that we live a life free from danger ; as if it had been intended 
to say, λέγουσι δ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀκίνδυνον βίον ζῇν ; 188. 

The construction of the subordinate clause connected by the 
first method mentioned above, is subject to the rules §§ 138,139; 
connected by the second, it comes under the rules that follow : 


729.—Rute LVIIL. The infinitive mood in a 
dependent clause, has its subject in the accusative ; 
as 

τοὺς ϑεοὺς πάντα εἰδέναι ἔλεγεν, he said that the gods knew all 
things. 

730.—Hac. When the subject of the infinitive 
is the same with the subject of the preceding verb, 
it is put by attraction in the same case; as, 

ἔφη εἶναι στρατηγός, ἢ said that he was a general. 
731.—3. In this construction, the subject of the infinitive is 


generally omitted, except when emphasis is required ; as, ἔφη 
αὐτὸς εἶναι στρατηγὸς, οὐκ ἐκείνους, he said that HE was a gene- 
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737.— Obs. 4. The same observation is true of the verb δοκεῖ: 
thus, δοκεῖ αὐτὸς εἶναι, he seems to be ; or δοκεῖ αὐτὸν εἶναι, it 
seems that he is. The following sentence unites the two: καὶ 
μὴν ἤγγελταί ye ἡ μάχῃ ἰσχυρὰ γεγονέναι καὶ πολλοὺς 
τεῦναναι, and indeed Ir WAS SAID THAT THE BATTLE was obsti- 
nate, and THaT MANY died. In like manner, the adjectives δίκαι- 
oc, δῆλος, φανερός, &c., with the verb sii, are used for the neuter 

ender with ἐστί, as impersonals; thus, dixezog εἰμε, for δίκαιόν. 
ἐστι, &c., it is just that I, ἄχο. ; δῆλός ἐστιν, for δῆλόν ἐστιν av- 
zov—, it is manifest that he—. 755. ~ . 

738.— Obs. 5. The case after the infinitive of a copulative verb 
(437), must. be the same with the case before it, if the word re- 
fers to the same thing (438) ; as, Nom. ἔφη (αὐτὸς) εἶναι στρατη-͵ 
γός, he said that he was a general ; Gen. κατεγνωκότων ἤδη μη- 
κέτι κρεισσόνων εἶναι, having learned that THEY are no longer 
SUPERIOR ; Dat. ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστὶ τὸ ἐπιεικέσι εἶναι, it depends 
upon OURSELVES TO BE REASONABLE. And this observation holds 
good whether the word before the infinitive be its proper subject, 
or (that being omitted, 731), the subject or the olyect of the pre- 
ceding verb. 

739.— Obs. 6. Whatever case is required before the infinitive 
by the preceding rules, it continues the same though preceded 
by ὡς or ὥστε, or a preposition, because the preposition affects 
not the subject of the infinitive, but belongs to the infinitive it- 
self, or to the whole clause; thus, οὐδεὶς τηλικοῦτος ἔστω παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν ὥστε τοὺς νόμους παραβὰς py δοῦναι δίκην, let No ONE 
be so great among you, that, BREAKING the laws, HE can go unpun- 
ished ; ἡμάρτανον διὰ τὸ μὴ σοφοὶ εἶναι, they erred BE- 
CAUSE THEY WERE NOT WISE. 


§176. IV. THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


%40.—Rvutxe LIX. The infinitive is often put 
absolutely with the particles ws, ὥστε, πρέν, ἄχρι» 
μέχρε, &e., before it; as, 

ὡς ἰδεῖν ἄνϑρωπον, when the man saw. 
πρὶν ἀποϑάνειν τὸ παιδίον, before the child died. 
ὡς μικρὸν μεγάλῳ εἰκάσαι, to compare small with great. 

741.— Obs. 1. ‘R¢, with the infinitive, is frequently used to 

limit a proposition in the sense of “as far as ;” thus, ὡς ἐμὲ et 
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μεμγῆσθαι, as far as I recollect distinctly ; ὥς ye μοι δοκεῖν, as 
it seems tome. But ὡς is frequently omitted ; hence such ex- 
pressions as, ov πολλῷ λόγῳ εἰπεῖν, in few words ; μικροῦ δεῖν, 
little is wanting, almost ; πολλοῦ δεῖν, much is wanting. 

742.— Obs. 2. The infinitive is often used for the imperative 
mood, ὅρα, βλέπε, σκοπεῖ, &c. being understood ; as, yaio δὲν 
μετὰ χαιρόντων», κλαίειν μετὰ κλαιόντων, REJOICE with them 
that do rejoice, and wEEP with them that weep. Sometimes, also, 
for the optative, δός, ϑέλω, or εὔχομαι, being understood 3. as, 
ὦ Zev ἐκγένεσϑαί μοι ϑηναίους τισάσϑαι, O Jupiter, may 
IT BE GRANTED to me to punish the Athenians :—sometimes ex- 
pressed ; as, ὦ Zev, δός ps τίσασϑαι μόρον πατρός. 

743.— Obs. 3. The infinitive εἶναι is sometimes absolute and 
redundant, both with and without the artiele; viz., 

Ist. After adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions ; thus, ἑκὼν εἶναι 
for ἑκών, willing ; as, ἑκὼν ἂν εἶναι τοῦτο ποιήσαιμι, 1 
would willingly do this. So the phrases, τὸ σύμπαν εἶναι, 
generally ; σέ 7 εἶναι, with respect to you ; τὸ μὲν τήμερον 
εἶναι, to-day at least ; κατὰ τοῦτο εἶναι, with respect to this ; 
τὸ νῦν εἶναι, now ; τὸ En’ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, as far as depends 
on them. =~ 

2d. After verbs of calling, choosing, making, &c.; a8, σοφιστήν, 
ὀνομάζουσί ye tov ἄνδρα εἶναι, they call the mana philoso- 
pher ; oi δὲ σύμμαχόν μιν εἵλοντο εἶναι, they chose him as 
an ally (598). 


§177. THE PARTICIPLE, 201. 


744.—Rvurz LX. Participles, like adjectives, 
agree with their substantives in gender, number, 
and case, 372. 


745.—Ruitz ΠΧ]. Participles govern the case 
of their own verbs; as, 


οἱ πολέμιοι τὸ λογίον εἰδότες, the enemies knowing the oracle. 

τούτων» ἐμοῦ δεομένου, | I being in want of these things. 

746.—The Greek language, having a participle in every tense 
of every voice, uses it much more extensively than the Latin 
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The principal purposes for which it is employed are che follow- 
ing : 

747.—I. A participle is joined with another verb agreeing 
‘7ith its subject, for the following,purposes; viz., ° 


1st. Simply to connect an accompanying with the main action 
in the same subject. Thus used, the participle and verb 
are to be rendered as two verbs with a conjunction ; as, 
παρέλϑων τις δειξάτω, let any one come forward and shew. 

2d. To combine the accompanying with the main action as the 
cause, manner, or means of accomplishing it; in which use 
it is equivalent to the ablative gerund in Latin, as in the 
following examples. 

CausE; as, ti ποιήσας κατεγνώϑη θάνατον ; FOR HAVING 
DONE what (quid faciendo) was he condemned to die ? 

MEANS; 88, εὐεργετῶν αὐτοὺς ἐκτησάμην, I gained them ΒΥ 
KinpNESS (bene factendo); ληιζόμενοι ζῶσιν, they live By 
PLUNDER (populando). 

MANNER; as, φδύγων ἐχφεύγει, he escapes BY FLIGHT (fugien- 
do); τολμήσας signkts, he went in Boupiy (audendo). 
This construction is found also in Latin writers; thus, Hoc 
faciens vivam melius, Hor. by doing this I shall live bet- 
ter ; as if, hoc factendo, &c. 

Note. The participle thus used agrees with the agent in any case; 
e.g. in the dative; as, & τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἔδωκαν ot ϑεοὲ μαϑοῦσι 
διακρίνειν, which the gods have put it in the power of mun to find out by 
stupy; the accusative; as, a ἔξεστιν ἀριϑμήσαντας ἢ μετρήσαντας ἢ 
στήσαντας εἰδέναι, which we may know by counting, by measuring, or by 
weighing. 
3d. It is used, to limit a general expression, by intimating the 

action in respect of which the assertion is made; as, adéxetrs 
πολέμου ἄρχοντες, ye do wrong IN BEGINNING the war. 


748.— Obs. 1. In this way, the participle is used with verbs 
that signify any emotion of the mind, to show the cause of the 
emotion ; as, ἥδομαι μέν σ᾽ εἰςιδών, Lam rejoiced at SEEING 
YOU; οὐδέποτέ σοι μεταμελήσει εὖ ποιήσαντι, you will never 
repent OF HAVING DONE A KINDNESS. 

749.—II. The participle is used for the pufpose of further de- 
scribing a person or thing mentioned in a sentence, and may be 
rendered by the relative and the verb; or for connecting with a 
statement, some relation of time, cause, or condition, expressed in 
English by such words as when, while, after that ;—because, 
since, as ;—if, although, &c.;—the relation intended, and of 
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course the proper rendering of the participle, will generally have 
to be ascertained from the nature of the sentence itself, or from 
the connection in which it stands; thus, ἐπεσκεπτύμην τὸν érai- 
ρον νοσοῦντα, may signify, according to the context, I visited 
my comrade WHO WAS SICK ; OF WHEN, Or BECAUSE, he was sick ; 
δένδρα μὲν τμηϑέντα ταχέως φύεται, trees, THOUGH LOPPED 
(WHICH HAVE BEEN LOPPED,—AFTEB THEY HAVE BEEN LOPPED,— 
WHEN LOPPED, as to their branches), quickly grow again. ‘- 


: 
750.— Obs. 2. When the article precedes the participle refer- 
ring to a word already expressed or easy to be supplied, the two. 
may be rendered by the relatine and the indicative; as, ὃ ἐρχό- 
μενος, he that cometh, 402-8. 
751.—Note. The participle, with the article before it, is frequently 
equivalent to a noun designating the doer of the action expressed by 
the verb; as, of γραψάμενον Σωκράτην, the accusers of Socrates. There 
is, however, this difference; the participle expresses the doer in a state 
of action, the substantive does not; thus, 6 δοῦλος is a man in the con- 
ition of a slave ; ὃ δουλεύων is one, at the time referred to, performing 
the part of a slave. 


The Participle as the Infinitive. 


752.—III. The participle, in Greek, is often used as the in- 
finitive, and has for its subject, according to the sense, either the 
subject or the object of the preceding verb, with which it always 
agrees in gender, number, and case. 

753.—In the construction of the participle with its subject, 
there occur the following varieties; viz., 

Ist. The participle takes as its subject, the subject of the pre- 
ceding verb, and agrees with it in the nominative or accusa- 
tive; as, NomINATIVE, οὗ παύσομαι yoaqar, I will not cease 
to write; οἶδα ϑνητὸς ὧν, I know that I am a mortal. 
AccusaTIvE, as λέγουσιν αὐτὸν μέμνησϑαι ποιήσαντα, they 
say that he remembers having done it, or, that he did ἐξ. 

2d. The participle agrees with the immediate object of the pre- 
ceding verb as its subject, in the accusative ; as, σαφῶς xa- 
τέμαϑον φάρμακα αὑτὸν ὑμῖν ἐγχέαντα, I plainly perceived 
that he had infused poison for you. 

3d. The participle agrees with the remote object of the verb as 
its subject, in the genitive or dative. ΟἜΈΝΙΤΙΨΕ, as, ἡσϑό- 
μην αὐτῶν οἰομένων εἶναι σοφωτάτων, I perceived that they 
fancied themselves to be very wise ; Dative, μηδέποτε pete- 
μέλησέ μοι σιγήσαντι, I never repented of having been silent, 
or, that I was silent. 


SS lll a ἘΓὀ ὀ ὀ Ὁ 
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4th. When the verb is followed by a reflexive pronoun, the par- 
ticiple may agree either with the pronoun or the nominative 

to the verb; as, σύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ ἁμαρξάνων or ἁμαρτάνοντι, 

- Lam conscious that Tam doing wrong ; ἑαυτὸν οὐδεὶς ὁ ὁμο- 


λογεῖ κακοῦργος ὧν, or, κακοῦργον ὄντα, nobody confesses 
that he himself is wicked. 


754.— Obs. 3. The verbs after which the participle is thus 
used, are 1st. Verbs of sense; as, to see, hear, ἄς. 2. Verbs de- 
noting any act or feeling of the mind ; 5 as, to know, perceive, dis- 
cern, “consider, observe, experience, shew, recollect. 3. Verbs sig- 
nifying to overlook, to permit, to happen, to persevere, bear, en- 
dure, to be. pleased or contented with, to cease, and to cause to 
cease, 


755 —Iti is used, a'so, with adjectives signifying clearness; as, 
δῆλος εἶ συχοφάντων, it is clear that you area sycophant. Some- 
times ὅτε with the indicative is used ; as, ἔνδηλος ὧν ὅτι ἠσπάζετο, 
by ἐΐ58 being manifest that he loved, Ἰ81. 


756.— Obs. 4. Instead of the participle with the verbs men- 
tioned above, the infinitive is sometimes used ; but in that case, 
the idea expressed i is usually different ; 6. g., 1. αἰσχύνομαι ποιή- 
σας, Lam ashamed to have done tt ; αἰσχύνομαι ποιῆσαι, [am 
ashamed to do it, and therefore will not. 2. ὁ χειμὼν ἤρξατο 


- γενόμενος, the winter was come on, had actually commenced ; 0 


χειμὼν ἤρχετο γί εσϑαι, the winter was beginning to come on, 
but had not yet arrived. 8. ἥκουσα τὸν 4ημοσϑένῃ λέγοντα, I 
heard Demosthenes speak ; ἤκουσα τὸν Annoodéern λέγειν, I 


_ heard (i.e. I am told), that Demosthenes says. 4. ἐφαίνετο 


κλαίων, he evidently wept ; ἐφαίνετο κλαίειν, he seemed to weep. 
5. With verbs to declare, to announce, the participle represents 
the thing announced as a fact, the infinitive, as matter of report, 
but not asserted as a fact. With many verbs, however, it is In- 
different which construction is used; as, ξύμφορόν ἐστι ταῦτα 
πραχϑῆναι, or ταῦτα ξύμφορά ἐστι πραχϑέντα, at is unfortunate 
that these things were done. 

757.— Obs. 5. After verbs of motion, the future participle i Is 
used to point out the design or olyect of the motion expressed by 
the verb, and is rendered by the English phrase “in order to ;” 
as, σέγε διδάξων ὥρμημαι, I have “hastened forward 1n ORDER 
TO TEACH THEE. 

758.—In this construction ὡς is often interposed before the 
participle; as, zageoxevalorto ὡς πολεμήσοντες, they prepared 
to make war. 

13 
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759.—Sometimes the present participle is used in this way ; 
as, πέμπει μὲ φέροντα, he sent me to carry. The future partici- 
ple after ἔρχομαι is only a circumlocution for the future tense ; 
as, ἔρχομαε φράσων, for φράσω, J will speak ; ἔρχομαι ἀποϑα- 
ψούμενος, I shall die, or, [am about to die. 


760.—IV. Joined with λανϑάνω, φϑάνω, τυγχάνω, διατελέω, 
&c., the participle is used to express the main action or state, and 
rendered in the indicative, while the verb with which it is joined, 
expressing a subordinate circumstance, 18 often rendered as an 
adverb; thus, ἔλαϑεν ὑπεχφυγών, he escaped unperceived ; τὸν 

oven λανϑάνει βόσκων, he unconsciously feeds his murderer ; 
ἔφϑην ἀφελών, I took it away just before ; ἔτυχεν ἀπιών, he went 
away accidentally ; ἔτυχον παρόντες, they were accidentally pres- 
ent ; διατελεῖ nager, he is continually present. 


761—WNote. The participle ὥν is wanting with adjectives, and some- 
times without them; as, τυγχάνεν καλή (sc. ovoa), she happens to be 
beautiful, With a negative, φϑάνω may be rendered scarcely, πὸ soon- 
er; a8, οὐκ ἔφϑησαν πυϑόμενοι, they no sooner heard. Sometimes it is 
followed by the infinitive instead of the participle; as, πονηρὸς ἂν 
φϑάσειε τελευτήσαν πρὶν, x.t.4., a wretched man would sooner die than, 
ἄς. 

762.— Obs. 6. In the same sense, these verbs stand sometimes 
in the participle with other finite verbs; as, ἀπὸ τείχεος adzo 
λαϑών, he sprung unobserved from the wall ; ἥνπερ τυγχάνων 
ὑπεσχόμην, which I happened to promise. 


763.—V. A participle with the verbs εἰμί, γίνομαι, ὑπάρχω, 
ἔχω, and ἥκω, is often used as a circumlocution for the verb to 
which it belongs, and these verbs take the place of auxiliaries; 
thus, προβεβηκότες ἦσαν for προεβεβήκεισαν, they had gone for- 
ward ; γήμας ἔχεις for ἔγημας, you have married ; ϑαυμάσας 
ἔχω for τεϑαύμακα, 1 have admired, &c. 

764.— Obs. 7. Instead of a simple verb signifying “to go 
away,” the verb οἴχομαι is frequently joined with a participle ; 
the former, to express the idea of departure; the latter, to con- 
nect with it the idea of the manner, both of which may generally 
be rendered by a simple verb; thus, @yer ἀποπεάμενος, he de- 
parted riyine, i.e. he flew away; ᾧχετο φεύγων, he deported 
fleeing, he escaped ; @yorto ἀποϑέοντες, they ran away ; οἴχεται 
Savev, he 7s dead. WWomer uses βαίνω in the same manner. 

765.—VI. The participle, in definitions of time, is often joined 
with the adverbs αὐτίκα, εὐθύς, μεταξύ, ἅμα, the last, with the 
dative; as, ὡς αὐτίκα γενόμενος, as soon as he was born ; μεταξὺ 
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ὀρύσσων, during the digging ; ἅμα τῷ ἦρι εὐϑὺς ἀρχομένῳ, on 
the first commencement of spring. : 

766.—VII. The participles of some verbs, when joined with 
other verbs, appear to be used in an adverbial sense, or at least, 
to denote a circumstance which, in our language, is better ex- 
pressed by an adverb; as, ἀρχόμενος εἶπον, 1 said in the begin- 
ning ; ἀρξάμενος ἀπό, especially ; τελευτῶν, lastly ; διαλιπὼν 
χρόνον, after some time. «φέρων and ἄγων with verbs which 
signify to give, to place, and the like, are redundant; as, φέρων 
Saxe, he gave ;—with verbs of motion φέρων expresses zeal, 
quickness, &c.: with their cases, they are equivalent to the Latin 
cum, with. A participle joined to its own verb, or to one of sim- 
ilar signification, appears to be redundant; as, ἰασιν ἴοντες, they 
went ; ἔφη λέγων, he said ; λέγει pas, he says. 

ff For the dative of the participle with a personal pronoun 
after the verb ἐστί, see 540, 


§178. THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 


767.—Ruiz LXII. A substantive with a par- 
ticiple whose case depends on no other word, is 
put in the genitive absolute ; as, 


~ ao Jal 3 , ? 
Θεοῦ διδόντος, οὐδὲν ἰσχύει gDovos, WHEN GOD GIVES, envy 
avails nothing. 


768.—Rem. The genitive is said to be absolute, in this constr .ction, 
bécause it is neither governed by, nor is dependent on, any word ex- 
pressed or understood, in the sentence with which it is connected, and 
might be separated from it without affecting its construction. Yet, 
strictly speaking, it is not really absolute in such a sense as to be with- 
out government, or that there is no more reason for its being in the 
genitive than in any other case; for the absolute clause will generally 
be found to express α circumstance of time, and so may come under 642 ; 
aa, 
Κύρου βασιλεύοντος, in the reign of Cyrus (se. ἐπί). 
Θεάγνης σώζεταν Θεῶν ϑελόντων, Theagnes is safe from THE GoDs 
WILLING IT. 


769.— Obs. 1. The participles of εἰμί, γίνομαι, and some 
others, are frequently omitted ; as, ἐμοῦ μόνης, sc. οὔσης, I being 
alone. 

770.— Obs, 2. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, as if 
it were a noun, is used absolutely with the participle; as, vg 
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πνεῖν τοὺς ταΐρους, μυϑολογηϑέντος, that bulls breathe fire, being 
circulated as a story. 

771.— Obs. 3. The ῬΑΤΙΝΕ ABSOLUTE Js used to express the 
fixed time (see 641); as, περιϊόντι δὲ τῷ Emavt@, after the year 
had elapsed ; and also when the subject of the participle may be 
considered as that in reference to which the action of the verb 
takes place. 


772.— Obs. 4. The NoMINATIVE and ACCUSATIVE are some- 
times used absolutely. These instances, however, probably arise 


from an omission of some words, which, being supplied, complete: 


the construction ; as, ἀνοίξαντες τοῦ σώματος πόρους, πάλιν 
γίνεται. τὸ πῦρ, when they have opened | the pores of the body, there 
is again fire; i. 6. ὡς ἀνοίξαντεὴ ὦσι, &e.; ταῦτα γενόμενα, 
these things. being done ; i.e. μετὰ ταῦτα, &e. . 

773.— Obs. 5. The participles of impersonal verbs, and other 
verbs used impersonally, are put absolutely in the nominative or 
accusative neuter ; as, ἐξόν, it being permitted ; δέον, a being 
necessary ; δοκοῦν, since it seems proper ; thus, διὰ τί μένεις, 
ἐξὸν ἀπιέναι, why dost thou remain, τ BEING IN THY POWER to 
depart ? 

774,— Obs. 6. The construction with the participle is often 
preceded by the particles we, ὥστε, ἅτε, οἷα, δῆ, οἷον, when a 
reason of something done by another is expressed ; as, ἐσιώπα 


ὡς πάντας εἰδότας, OY πάντων εἰδότων, he held his peace BE- 
CAUSE ALL KNEW. . 


8179. CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


775.—Conjunctions serve to connect words or sentences to- 
gether ; this connection is of two kinds: , 


776.—I. Of the parts of a sentence which are complete of 
themselves and independent of each other. These are connected 
by conjunctions, simply connective or disjunctive, 332-1, 2; and 
the parts thus connected have a similar construction : hence, 

111.-- στα LXUL. Conjunctions couple the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns 
and pronouns ; as, 


ἦλϑον καὶ εἶδον, they came and sat. 


τίμα τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα, honour thy futher and thy 
mother. 
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778.— Obs. 1. To this rule there are many exceptions as it 
respects the tenses of verbs ; see an example, 198, Obs. 3. 


779.—II. But the parts of a compound sentence are often 
variously related, and have a certain dependence upon each other, 
the nature of which is indicated by the conjunction employed, 
and the mood of the verb with which it isjoined. The general 
principles of this connection are éxpressed m the following rules: 


780.—Rore LXIV. Conjunctions which do not 


- imply doubt or contingency, are for the most part 


joined with the indécative mood (696, 697) ; as, 
οὗτοι εἰ ἧσαν ἄνδρες ἀγαϑοί, οὐκ ἄν ποτε ταῦτα ἔπασχον, 


if these HAD BEEN good men,.they would never have suf- 
fered these things. 


781—Ruite LXV. Conjunctions which imply 
doubt or contingency, or which do not regard a 
- thing as actually existing, are for the most part 
jomed with the subjunctive and optative moods 


($172); as, 


gi τις aipecty μοι δοίη», IF ANY ONE SHOULD GIvE me the 
choice. 


782.— Obs. 2. As the meaning of a conjunction varies in dif- 
ferent connections, the same conjunction is often found with dif- 
ferent moods. On this subject no very definite or satisfactory 
rules can be giveh. 

783.—The particles γάρ, δαί, δή, δήποτε, εἶτα, ἔπειτα, καί, 
are often used not so much to connect, as to give strength to ἃ 
question, like the English then, but, yet. ΄ 

784.—The Greeks do not distinguish direct and indirect ques- 
tions, like the Latins, by different moods (Lat. Gr. 627-5). In 
Greck, the direct question is usually made.by the definite inter- 
rogative particles πῶς, πότερος, πότε, ποῦ, ποῖ, πηνίκα, τίς, ἄα. 
—-the indirect by ὅπως, ὁπότερος, ὁπότε, ὅπου, ὅποι, ὁπηνίκα, 
ὅστις, ἄς. But here there are many exceptions. 


For further remarks on conjunctive and adverbial particles, 
see ὃ 125. | 
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785.—_ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes complete sense ; 
as, ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν ϑνητός, man is mortal. — 

All sentences are either simple or compound. 

A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation; as, ὁ βίος ἐστὶ 
βραχύς, life ἐδ short. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences con- 
nected together; as, ϑεός ἐστιν ὃς πάντα κυβερνᾷ. 


788.—SIMPLE SENTENCES.: 


A simple sentence or proposition consists of two parte—the subject 
and the predicate. 

The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 

The subject is commonly a noun or pronoun, but may be any thing, 
however expressed, about which we can speak or think, =. 

The predicate properly consists of two parts—the attribute affirmed 
of the subject, and the copula, by which the affirmation is made; thus, 
in the sentence, ὁ Θεός ἐστιν ἀγαϑός, the subject is Θεός ; the predi- 
eate is ἐστὶν ἀγαϑός, of which ἀγαϑός is the attribute, and ἐστὶν the 
copula, In most cases, the attribute and copula are expressed by one 
word ; a8, ἵππος τρέχεν, the horse runs, 357. 

The name of a person or thing addressed forms no part of a sen- 
tence. 

The predicate may be a noun, a pronoun, an adjective,.a preposi- 
tion with its case, an adverb, a participle, an infinitive mood, or clause 
of a sentence, as an attribute, connected with, and affirmed of, the sub- 
ject by a copulative verb (437); or, it may be a verb which includes in 
iteelf both attribute and copula, and is therefore called an attribucive 
verb. 


787.—THE SUBJECT. 


The subject of a proposition is either grammatical or logical. 


I. The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken of, unlim- 
tted by other words. 


The logical subject is the person or thing spoken of, together with 
all the words or phrasee by which it is limited or defined ; thus, in the 
sentence, ὁ μέλας οἶνός ἐστι ϑρεπτικώτατος, the grammatical subject is 
oivog; the logical, ὁ μέλας οἶνός. Again: 

II. The subject of a proposition may be either simple or compound. 


A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either unlimited, 
as the grammatical, or limited, as the logical subject. 


A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, to 
which belongs but one predicate; as, «Σωκράτης καὶ Σόλων σοφοὲ ἦσαν. 


SS -.--.ο..Θ.-ς-ς.-. - -« 
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788.—MODIFICATIONS OF TOE SUBJECT. 


A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described in va- 
rious ways; viz, 1. By a noun in apposition.. 2, By a noun in the 
genitive or dative. 8. By an adjunct, i. 6. 8 preposition and _its case. 
4. By an adjective word, i. e. an article, adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle. 5. By a relative and its clause. 


_ Each grammatical subject may have several modifications; and if 
δ has none, the grammatical and logical subject are the same. 


789.—MODIFICATION OF MODIFYING WORDS. 


Modifying, or limiting words, may themselves be modified. 
1, A noun modifying another may itself be modified in all the ways 
in which a noun, as a grammatical subject, is modified. 


2. An adjective qualifying a noun may itself be modified—1. By an 
᾿ adjunct. 2. By a noun. 3. By an infinitive mood or clause of 
asentence. 4. By an adverb. 


8. An adverb may be modified—1. By another adverb. 2 By a 


- + substantive in an oblique case. ἡ 


790.—THE PREDICATE. 


I. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical or logical. 


The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and copula, not 
modified by other words. 


- The logical predicate is the grammatical, with all the words or 
phrases that modify it; thus, 7 «294 μικρὰ μανία éotiy: the gramma- 
tical predicate is pavia ἐστίν; the logical, μικρὰ pavia ἐστὶν. 

When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terms, the logi- 
cal and grammatical are the same. 

11. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or compound. 

A simple predicate affirms but one thing of its subject; as, 6 βίος 


᾿ βραχύς ἐστιν; ἐπέπνεον ot ἄνεμον. 
gay 


A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predicates 
affirmed of one subject ; as, Καδμος ἀπέχτανε tov δράκοντα, καὶ ἔσπει-- 
Ge τοὺς ὀδόντας αὐτοῦ. : 


791.—MODIFICATIONS OF THE PREDICATE. 


The grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in different 
ways. 

I. When the attribute in the predicate is a noun, it is modified—l1. 
By a noun or pronoun limiting or describing the attribute. 2. By an 
adjective or participle limiting the attribute. 

II. When the grammatical predicate is an attributive verb, it is mod- 
ified—l. By a noun or pronoun as its object. 2. By an adverb. 8 
By an adjunct. 4. By an infinitive. 5. By a dependent clause. 
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792.—Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and other words modifying the 
predicate, may themselves be modified, as similar words are when 
modifying the subject. 

Intinitives and participles modifying the predicate, may themselves 
be moditied in all reapects, as the attributive verb is modified. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


793.—A compound sentence consists of two or more simple senten- 
ces or propositions connected together. The propositions which make 
up 8 compound sentence, are called members, or clauses. 

794.—The propositions or clauses of a compound sentence, are ei- 
ther independent or dependent; in other words, codrdinate, or subor-. 
dinate. 

An independent clause is one that makes compiete scrse hy itself. 


A dependent clause is one that makes complete sense only in con- 
nection with another clause. 


The clause on which another depends, is called the leading clause ; 
its subject is the leading subject; and ita predicate, the leading predi- 
cate. 

795.—Clauses of the same kind, whether tndependent or dependent, 
sre connected by such conjunctions as xai, τέ, 7, ἤτοι, ἄς. 

796.—Dependent clauses having finite verbs, are connected with 
their leading clauses in three different ways; as, 3. By arelative. 2. 
By a conjunction. 3. By an adverb. 


T97.—A subordinate clause, consisting of an infinitive with its suh- 
ject, is joined to ἃ leading clause without a connecting word. 


ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 


798.—A compound sentence is sometimes converted into a simple 
one, by rejecting the connective, and changing the verb of the depend- 
ent clause into a participle. A simple sentence thus formed is called 
an abridged proposition ; as, διελϑὼν δὲ Oogxny, ἧκεν εἰς Θήβας, har- 
tng gone through Thrace, he came to Thebes == ἐπειδὰν δὲ δίηλϑε Θράκην, 
ἧκεν εἰς Θήβας. ᾿ 


799.— EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 


1.—O φόβος τοῦ Κυρίου ἐστὶν ἀρχὴ τῆς σοφίας, the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


This is ἃ simple sentence, of which— 

The logical subject is 6 φόβος τοῦ Κυρίου. 

The logical predicate is ἐστὲν ἀρχὴ τῆς σοφίας. 

The grammatical subject is φόβος, shown to μὲ definite by the article 
6, and restricted by τοῦ Kupiov. 

The grammatical predicate is ἐστὲν ἀρχή, of which ἐστίν is the copula 
and ἀρχή the attribute, restricted by τῆς σοφίας. 
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2.—O Ἡρακλῆς τὸ ῥόπαλον, ὃ ἐφόρει, αὐτὸς ἔτεμεν ἐκ Νεμέας, 
Hercules himself cut, from the forest of Nemea, the club which 
he was accustomed to carry. 


This is a compound sentence, consisting of one leading, and one depend 
ent clause connected by the relative o. 

The leading clause, 6 Ηραχλῆς τὸ δόπαλον αὐτὸς ἔτεμεν ἐκ Νεμέας, is a 
simaple sentence, of which— 

The logical subject is ὁ Ηραχκλῆς. αὐτός. 

The logical predieate is ἔτεμεν ἐκ Nipéag τὸ ῥόπαλον. 

The grammatical subject is Ηρακλῆς, shown to be definite by the arti- 
cle 6, and rendered emphatic by the definite pronoun αὑτός. 

The grammatical predicate 18 ἔτεμεν, modified by its object τὸ ἑόπαλον, 

. and by the adjunct ἐκ Weuéas. 

The dependent clause is & (αὐτὸς) ἐφόρει, of which— 

The logical subject is αὐτός understood, a substitute for Ἡρακλῆς. 

The logical predicate is ὃ ἐφόρει. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is ἔτεμιεν, modified by its object 6, standing 
instead of ῥόπαλον, and, being a relative, 1t is the object of the 
verb, and also connects its clause with the leading clause. 


800.—SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 


These two sentences, thus analyzed, may be parsed syntactically in 
the following manner: 

First Exampie.—O φόβος τοῦ Κυρίου ἐστὶν ἀρχὴ τῆς σο- 

φίας. 

Ὅ, the, the definite article, in the nominative singular, masculine, agrec- 
ing with φόβος, and showing it to be definite. Rule, “The 
article agrees,” ἄς. 400, declined thus, ὁ, 7, τό, ἄς. 

φόβος, fear, is & noun, masculine, second declension, φόβος, του. It is 
found in the nominative singular, the subject of ἐστίν. “The 
subject of a finite verb is put in the nominative,” 421. 

toi', of the, the definite article, genitive singular, masculine, agreeing 
with Kvpiov, and showing it to be definite. Rule, as before, 
400. 

Κυρίου, Lord, ia a noun, masculine, second declension, Κύριος Κυρίου. 
It is in the genitive singular, governed by 6 φόβος, which it 
limits. Rule V. (449), “One substantive governs another,” de. 

ἐστίν, is, is a verb intransitive irregular, eiué, ἔσομαι, ἦν, Root & It is 
found in the present indicative, third person singular, and 
agrees with its subject gofoc. Rule 1V. (420) “A verb 
agrees,” &c. 

ἀρχή, the beginning, is a noun, feminine, first declension, ἀρχή, -ἧςν ce. 
It is found in the nominative singular, the predicate after 
ἐστίν its copula, and is therefore without the article, 403-4. 
Rule VI. (486), “Any verb,” &e. . 

185 


« 
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εῆς (not translated), the definite article, in the genitive singular, femi- 
nine, agreeing with σοφίας, an abstract noun, 403-3. Rule, 
“The article agrees,” ἄς. 400. 

σοφίας, of wisdom, a noun feminine, first declension, gogia, -ac. It is 
found in the genitive singular, governed, by ἀρχή, which it 
limits. Rule V. (449), ‘One substantive geverns another,” dc. 


Seconp ExampLe.—O Ἡρακλῆς. τὸ ῥόπαλον», ὃ ἐφόρει, αὐτὸς 
, " ¢ ¢ ~ 
ἔτεμεν ἐκ Nepuéas,—construed thus: Ὁ Ἡρακλῆς αὐτὸς 
4 XN εὖ a > ? 
ἔτεμεν ἐκ Νεμέας τὸ ῥόπαλον ὁ ἕφορει. 


Ὃ (not translated), the definite article, in the nominative singular, mas- 
culine, agreeing with ‘Hoazdjjsc, definite, 403-1. Rule, “The 
article,” de. (400), declined ὃ, 7, τό, ἄς, 139. 

Ἡρακλῆς, Hercules, contracted for ᾿Ηρακλέης (133), a proper noun, mas- 
culine, third declension, Ἡρακλῆς, -ἔος, contr. -οὔς. Itis found 
in the nominative singular, the subject of ἔτεμεν. ‘The sub- 
ject of a finite verb is put in the nominative,” 421. 

αὐτός, himself, a definite adjective pronoun, αὐτός, -7, -6, 182. It is 
found in the nominative singular, masculine, and agrees with 
Ἡρακλῆς, rendering it emphatic. Rule IL, “An adjective 
agrees,” &e. 871 and 894. 

ἔτεμεν, cut, is a verb transitive, first conjugation, liquid, τέμνω, to cut, 
1 Root teu, 2 tax, 8 ton. It is found in the 2 aorist indicative 
active, third person singular, and agrees with “Ἡρακλῆς. Rule 
IV., “A verb agrees,” &e. An irregular form for ἔταμε. See 
the word, $117. Give the tenses fromm the first root—from the 
second—from the third. 

ἐκ, from, is a preposition atonic (ἐξ before a vowel), of, out of, from, and 
governs WVeuéag. 

Νεμέας, the forest of Nemea (without the article, being the first. mention- 
64), ἃ proper noun, feminine, first declension, Vepéa, -ας. It is 
found in the genitive singular, governed by ἐκ. Rule XLVIIL 
‘“"Avri, ἀπό, ἐκ or ἐξ," &e. (652). 

τό, the, the definite article, 6, 7, τό. It is found in the accusative sin- 
gular, neuter, agrees with ῥόπαλον, and shows it to be definite. 
Rule, “The article agrees,” ὡς, (400). 

ῥόπαλον, club, is a noun, neuter, third declension, ῥόπαλον, ῥοπάλοιυ. It 
is found in the accusative singular, the object of, and governed 
by, ἔτεμεν. Rule XXV., “A transitive verb,” ὧς, (564), It is 
limited by the relativé clause following it. 

&, which, the relative pronoun, ὅς, 7, 6. It is found in the accusative 
singular, neuter, agreeing with its antecedent ῥόπαλον. Rule 
IIL, “The relative agrees,” dc. 404. It is governed in the ac- 
eusative by ἐφόρει. Rule XXV., “A transitive verb,” de. 564; 
it connects its clause with ῥόπαλον, and limits it. 

ἐφόρει, was accustomed to carry (198, Obs. 2), is a verb, transitive, first 
conjugation, pure, gogéw, to carry, kindred to φέρω, to bear. 
Root goge (216). It is found in the imperfect indicative active, 
third person singular, contracted for ἐφόρεε, and agrees with 
its nominative αὐτός understood, referring to Ἡρακλῆς. Rule 
IV., “Α verb agrees,” dc. (420). 
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PART IV. 


PROSODY. 


801.—Prosopy, in its common acceptation, treats of the 
quantity of syllables and the construction of verses; in other 
words, of Quantity and Metre. In the ancient grammarians, 
προσῳδία applies to accents. . 


~ 


§ 180. QUANTITY. 


802.—Quantity means the relative length of time taken up in 
pronouncing a syllable. 

1. In respect of quantity, every syllable is either long or short. 
When a syllable is sometimes long, and sometimes short, it is 
said to be common, or doubtful. 

2. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain estab- 
lished rules; or, when no rule applies, by the authority of the 


ts. 
3. In Greek, the quantity of certain vowels is determined as 
follows : 
1. The vowels ὃ, 0, are naturally short; as, λέγομεν. 
2. “ ἢ, 0, are naturally long ; 88, Ate. 
8. “ a, t, v, are doubtful ; as, ἀμῦνῶω. 
4, Diphthongs and contracted syllables are long; as, éxét, 
ὀφίες, contracted ogic.* 


8181. 1. POSITION. 
SPECIAL RULES. 


803 —Rouz I. A short or doubtful vowel, mere two conso 
nants or a double letter, is almost always long ; ; 


πολλάς,---προΐᾶψεν,----ὧτξ on 


* In the Prosody the accents are omitted, as they often interfere 
with the mark for the quantity. 
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This rule holds good in Epic poetry, except in proper nameg, and in 
words which could not be used in any other situation in the verse. In 
dramatic writers, observe the following exceptions : 


Exc. A short or doubtful vowel before a mute and a liquid, 
is common ; as, Πατρῦκλος, or ΠΙῺἄτρῦκλος. 

Obs. 1. A short vowel before a mute and a liquid is generally short. 
But before a middle mute (β, γ, δ), followed by ρ 1n tragedy, it is mostly 
long; and followed by 2, μιν» v, almost always long, both in tragedy and 
comedy. 

Obs. 2. A short vowel before two liquids is always long, and some- 
times before a single liquid, which in this case should be pronounced as 
if double; thus, ἔλαβε, pronounced ἔλλαβε. 

Note 1. A short vowel in the end of a word, before o in the begin- 
ning of the word following, is long in the dramatic poets; as, ἐμξ Gezoy. 

Note. 2. We sometimes find a short syllable before two consonants 
(both mutes), but this is rare and should not be imitated. 


§182. Π. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


804.—Rotz I. A vowel before another vowel is short, unless 
lengthened by poetic license ; as, πολύδϊκος. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. a is long in the penult of nouns in ἄων, aovoc; as, αχᾶων, Mayao- 
vos. And sometimes when the genitive ends in ovos; as, 
Ποσειδάων, Ποσειδαωνος. 

in feminine proper names in αἷς ; thus, Cas. 
2. » is long in the penult of nouns in wy, vovoc, and sometimes ἑωφψος; 
* as, Noiwy, “δριονος or δρζωνος ; except yiwy. 
in the penult of verbs in ww; as, riw: but the Attic 
tragic writers have -iw. 
8. ε18 common in the penult of nouns ἴῃ νὰ and v7; as, καλῖα and καλία. 
4. ν is common in the penult of verbs in vw; as, ἐσχύω or ἐσχὕω., 


805.—Ruix III. Long vowels and diphthongs are mostly 
_ Short at the end of words, when the next word begins with a 
vowel; as, 
Akos ὅλων ὅ δὲ | KEY κἔχολωσξταϊ | Ov xiv ixl opt. 

Obs. 1. A vowel in the end of a word, before a word beginning with 
a vowel, does not suffer elision, as in Latin, unless on apostrophe is 
substituted (35). 

Obs. 2. Two vowels, forming two syllables, frequently in poetry 
coalesce into one; as, γρυσέῳ, IL a. 15, where é form a short syllable, 


This frequently takes place though the vowels be in different words: 
18, 7 οὐκ ἀλίς, IL ἐ. 349. 828-2, 
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§ 183, Il. THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN FIRST AND 
MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 


806.—Rutz IV. A doubtful vowel before a simple consonant 
is short; as, κᾶχος. 
EXCEPTIONS. . 


1. a is long in nouns in ayy, ave, agog; a8, πεδοβάμων, ἀγᾶνωρ, 
μυσᾶρος. 
in numerals in ogv0s; 88, διᾶκοσιος. 

--in derivatives from verbs in a» pure, and gaw; thus, 
ἀνιᾶτος from ἀνιάω; ἰάσιμος from ἐάομαι ; καταρᾶτος from 
καταραομαι; ϑεἄτης and Oraya from ϑεάομαι; περᾶσιμος 
from περάω ; πρᾶσις from (πιπράσκω for) πράω. 

2. + is long in the penult of nours ἴῃ, νη, ὁτή, urns, ντις; thus, divn, 
"Agpooditn, πολίτης, πολῖτις. 
in the penult of verbs in ofo, ww; thus, τρίβω, zim ; 
80 also xivéw, divéw, &c. . 
8. ν is long in verbals in wpe, pos, vt7e, τὸς, vtug; 88, λῦμα, 
Limos, ὑὕτωρ. _ 
in pronouns; as, “ὕμεις. 
in the penult of verbs in vw, vg, vz, vue; 88, πλῦνω, 
κῦρω, βρῦχω, piper, ξευγνῦμε. 
in adverbs in υδον ; a3, βοτρῦδον. 


ones. 


(8184. IV. THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN FINAL SYL- 
LABLES. 


807.—Rute V. «, t, v, in the end of a word, are short; as, 
μουσᾶ, medi, γλυκῦ. 
EXCSPTIONS, 


1. A in the end of a word is long, viz: 

— In nouns in ea, δα, Ga; as, ϑεᾶ, Anda, Mapa; exc. axavd a. 

— In the dual number; as, προφητᾶ, μουσᾶ. 

— In polysyllables in asa; as, Σ᾽ ἐληναιᾶ. 

———$______- in sa, derived from verbs in eto; a8, dovdesd, 
Paced, from δουλεύω, βασιλεύω. But βασιλειᾶ, & queen, 
has the final α short. 

— In ta; as, καλιᾶ, except verbals in tga; as, ψαλτριᾶ; and 
διὰ, μιᾶ, TOT VLG. 

— In the vocative of nouns in ag of the 1st declension; as, Aivecd 
from Aiveiac. 

— In feminines from adjectives in o¢; as, duocd, ἡμετερᾶ. 

— In nouns in ga not preceded by a diphthong; a8, ἡμερᾶ, χηρᾶ, 
Except ἀγχυρᾶ, γεφυρᾶ, Κερκυρᾶ, ὁλυρᾶ, σκολοπενδρᾶ, opred, 
ταναγρᾶ, and compounds οὗ μέτρο! ; as, γεωμετρᾶ. 

— In poetic vocatives; as, Παλλὰ for Παλλας. 
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2. + final is long in the names of letters; as, 77. 


8. v final is long in the names of letters; a8, wi, vi. 
in verbs in vue; as ἐφῦ. 
in μεταζῦ and you. 


808.—Rvze VI. A doubtful vowel in the final syllable, fol- 
lowed by a simple consonant, is short ; as, μελῶν, λαμπᾶς. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. ay is long in masculines; as, Τιτᾶν; and πᾶν, when not in com- 
position. ; 

in accusatives when their nominatives are long; aa, 

Aivudy from Alves. ~ 

in adverbs; 88, ἀγᾶν. 


2. ap in κἂρ and ψᾶρ is long; in χαρ it is either long or short. 


8. ας is long in nouns of the first declension ; 88, Aivesds, μουσᾶς. 

in words having αντὸς in the genitive; as, τυψᾶς, 

τυψαντος. 

also in ἡμᾶς, ὑμᾶς, κρᾶς. 

4. is long in nouns in w which have wog in the genitive; as, 
ῥηγμῖν, δηγμινος. 

in nouns which have two terminations in the nominua- 

tive; as, ἀχτῖν, OF ἀκτις. 

also in ἥμῖν, ὑμῖν. 


ὅ. ἐς is long in monosyllables; as, λῖς; but the indefinite τις is 
common. ᾿ ᾿ 
.- in nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive; a8, ἀκτὶς, axtty. 
in feminine dissyllables in ες, ἐδος, or sos; 88, κνημῖς, 
πνημίδος; Goris, ὄρνιϑος; except ἀσπίς, toic, χαρές, and Δ΄ 
few others. 
in polysyllables preceded by two short s¥llables; as, 
πλοκὰμῖς." 
6. vy is long in nouns which have vvog in the genitive; as, μοσσῦν, 
μοσσυνος..- 
in nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive; a8, pooxus, OF φορχῦν. 
in accusatives from ὃς in the nominative; as, ὀφρῦν 
from ὀφρυς. Co 
——-——— in the ultimate of verbs in wus; as, ἐφῦν from pups. 
viv, now; but in viv, enclitic, it is short. 


= 


%. vg in the end ofa word is always long; as, μαρτῦρ 


8. vc is long in monosyllables; as, μῦς. 

in nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive; a8, gogxiic, popxuy. 

in nominatives which have vyroc or ος pure in the gen- 
itive; as, δεικνῦς, δεικνυντος; ὀφρῦς, ὄφριος. 

in κωμῦς, κωμυϑὸς;; and 

in the last syllable of verbs in vas; as, ἐφῦς. 
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ἢ 1868, V. DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE INCREMENT 
OF NOUNS. 


809.—Rvuz VII. The quantity of the nominative remains in 
the oblique cases ; thus, Tizay, Tizavog ; κνημῖς, xrnuidos. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. tig in the nominative shortens the crement; as, μαρτῦρ, μαρτῦρος. 


2. A vowel, long by position, in the nominative, shortens the cre- 
ment in the oblique cases; as, αὐλαξ, αὐλᾶκος. But nouns in aé after 
a vowel have the crement long; as, νεαξ, vedxoc. 


Likewise ϑωραξ, ἑεραξ, κνωδαξ, κορδαξ, λαβραξ, otas, dak, συρφαξ, 
φεναξ, with many words in wy, πος, and is, 1705 or exog; to which add 
γρυψ, yuy, and generally Βεβρυξ, δοιδυξ, ὀρτυξ, cardvt. 


8. og pure in the genitive, from a long syllable in the nominative, 
varies the crement; as, δρῦς, δρὕος, or δρῦος. 


4, The dative plural, after a syncope, has the penult short; as, 
πατρᾶσι, ανδρᾶσι. 


ὃ 186. VI. DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE INFLECTION 
OF VERBS. 
The doubtful vowels, αν,» v, are short in verbs, unless it be other- 
wise specified in the Rules. 
810.—Rute VII. « and υ before ca in participles, and al- 


ways before σὲ in verbs, are long ; as, τυψᾶσα, δεικψῦσα, τετυ- 
φᾶσι, δεικνῦσι (§ 6, 18). 


FUTURE. 


811.—Rue IX. The future in aow, tow, vow, from ae after 
a vowel, or from gae, tw, tI, vo, lengthen the penult ; as, 


Zam, dow; δραω, δρᾶσω ; βριϑω, Poicw ; ἰσχνω, wyvow. 
But the future in ac, tow, vow, from ala, Kw, vow, shorter 
the penult ; as, ; 

ἁρπάζω, ἁρπᾶσω ; ὁπλίζω, ὁπλῖσω ; κλύζω, κλύσω. 
812.—Ro.e X. Liquid verbs shorten the penult in the future ; 
88, κρίνω, κρίψω. 
818.-- σι XI. The second future, in the passive voice, 


shortens the root-syllable ; as, ceuyw, τἄμήσομαι ; pawa, φᾶρή- 
Cope. 
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THE OTHER TENSES. 


814.—Rvute XII. The doubtful vowels have the same quan- 
tity in the tenses as in their roots ; thus, 

1 Root. xgiv,—xgivw, éxgivor, κρίνομαι, ἐκρίνομην. . 

2 Root. xuiv,—xexytxa, ἐκεχρέκειν, κρέϑησομαι, ἐκρέϑην, χρίνήσομαι, 

ἐκρίνην, κεκρίμαι, ἐκεκρίμην. 

2 Root. τῦὔπ,---ἐτύπον, ἐτίπομην, τύπησομαι, ἐτύπην. 

8 Root. τὔπ,---τετὕπα, ἐτετὕπευν. 

Exe. 1, Liquid verbs in the future active and middle, as in Rule X. 

Exe. 2. The initial, aud v, in the augmented tenses and moods, are 
long ; as, ἵἕκομαι; ἱτκόμην. 

Ι The quantity of a doubtful vowel in the reot is aseertained as fol- 
OWS: 

§15.—I. Verbs in aw pure, or in gaa, 10, 100, and ve, have 
the final vowel of the first root long, unless followed by a vowel ; 
if followed by a vowel, it comes under Rule II. All others are 
usually short. . ᾿ . 

816.---Π. The final syllable of the second root is always short, 
unless made long by position. 

817.—IIL The first root of liquid verbs is shortened in the 
future, 244-1. 

SPECIAL RULES FOR VERBS IN pl. 


818.-- στε XII. The proper reduplication is short, unless 
made long by position ; as, τίϑημι. The iniproper reduplication 
is common ; as, ‘pe or “inp. 

819.— Rue XIV. a@, not: before σὰ or οἱ» is every where 
short ; as, ἱστᾶμεν, ἱστᾶτε. 

820.—Ruie XV. v is long in polysyllables, only in the sin- 
gular of the indzcative active ; every where else it is short; as, 
δεικγῦμι, δεικνῦσι, δεικνύτω, δεικτῦμαι, Ke. 


821.—In dissyllables, it is every where long; as, δῦμι, δῦτον, δὺ- 
μαι, ἄς, . 


§ 187. VIL DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


822.—Ru.e XVI. Derivatives follow the quantity of their 

primitives ; and compounds, that of the simple words of which 
they are composed ; as, 

tien—atinos, ομοτῖμος, Τίμανωρ, &e. 

Ados—Adonedor, ]ενελᾶος, &e, 

diw, λῦσω---ΑΔῦσανδρος, λῦσικακος, ke. 

ovat, οιἰᾶκος---οἰᾶκοστροφος, οἰἄκονομιος, Ke. 

niig—nipavotys, πῦρφορος, &e. 

ic or bt»—Sqvydatew, πολλυρῖνος, Ke. 
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823.—Rore XVII. ἃ  privative before two short syllables, is 
frequently long ; as, dxdpcros. 


824.—Also σύν in composition is sometimes long; as, cies. 


§ 188. VIL. DIALECTS. 
ATTIC, 


825.—Ruie XVIII. The Attics lengthen ἃ in the accusative 
of nouns in eve ; as, βασιλευς, acc. βασιλεᾶ, contrary to Rule V. 


Also, + instead of αν ἕ, 0; 88, ταῦτ for ταυτα; ὁδὲ for ods. 
The Paragogic + in pronouns (the dative plur al excepted), and in 
adverbs, i is long ; as, ovtogi, vuvi, Dat. ph τουτοισί. 


»Ν - 


826.—IONIC. 


1. The Comparative in oy shortens the neuter; the Attics lengthen 
it; as, καλλίον, I. καλλῖον, Α. 

2. In adjectives of time, + is long; as, ὀπωρῖνος. 

3. In verbs, the Ionie a, a+ not “following it, is short; as, ἑᾶταν for 
ἥνται. 


827.—DORIC AND ZOLIC. 


1, The Doric @ is long; the Holic is short; as, Aived, Doric for 
Aiyeou; imnmota, Holic for i ἱπποτης, ἄα. 


828.—§ 189. IX. POETIC LICENSE. 


1. The last syllable of a verse is common, except i In Iambie, Trochaie, 
Anapestic, and Greater Ionic. 


2. The Sulevseg unites two syllables into one; as, 


| | 


Χρυσεὼ ἀνα oxnntow καὶ ἐλισσετο παντας ᾿ἥχαιους, 
Ἢ Jaded ἢ οὐκ ἔνοησεν ἀασατο δὲ peya Dupo, 


Ι. 
Ἢ με κέλεαι σχεδνῃ περααν μέγα λαιτμα ϑαλασσης. - 
8. The Arsis makes a short syllable in the end of a word Jong; as, 


Aidovog τε μοι ἐσφι φιλξ ἐκυρὲ δεινὸς te, . 


Ἵππους δ᾽ Αὐτομέδοντα Sous ζευγνῦμεν avorye. 


Note 1. The Arsis means the elevation of the voice, which, in Hexa- 
Neter verse, is always on the first syllable of a foot. . 
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Note ἃ. A short syllable is sometimes, and but very rarely, length- 
ened at the end of a foot; thus, 


| 
Ty δ᾽ ἐπι μὲν Γοργω βλοσυρωπῖς éotepaverto. 


829.—Besides these deviations from the usual rules of quantity, 
the Poets sometimes varied the quantities of syllables, as follows : 


L They lengthened a syllable, 1. By doubling or inserting a conso- 
nant; as, ξόδεισε for ἔδεισε; ἅπτολις for ἄπολις. 2. By changing a 
vowel into a diphthong; as, devoues for δέομαν. 8. By Metathesis; as, 
ἔπραϑον for ἔπαρϑον. 

IL They shortened a syllable, By rejecting one vowel of a diph- 
thong ; as, ἕλον for εἷλον. 

Ill. They increased the number of syllables, 1. By resolving a diph 
thong; as, αὕτῳ for αὐτῷ. 2. By inserting or adding a letter or sylla 
ble; as, ἀασχέτος for acyetos; ἥελιος for ἥλιος ; Ainge for Pry. 

IV. They lesacned the number of syllables, 1. By apheresis; as, veo Fe 
for évegGe. 2. By syncope; aa, éygeto for éyegeto. 8. By apocope 

-and apostrophe; as, dw for dopa; μυρὸ for μυρια. 

Other varieties will be learned by practice. Many conjectures have 
been made with regard to the ancient orthography, and the principles 
of versification as depending upon it. But the best of them deserve 
the credit of ingenuity alone; for, as they rest on no unquestionable 
authority, they are of little or no use. 


§ 190. FEET. 


830.—A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables 
strictly regulated by time; and is either simple or compound. Of the 
simple feet, four are of two, and eight are of three syllables. There 
are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. These varieties are 
as follows: 


831.— Simple feet of two Syllables. 


Pyrrichius ~ ~ 8866. 
Spondeus -- --ὀ φτῦὔπστω. 
Jambus » — LE yo. 
Trocheeus — ὕ. Cod. 
832.— Simple feet of three Syllables. 
Tribrachys ~ wo WV ORE NGC. 
Molossus -- -- - εὔχῶλὴ. 
Dactylus -- ~~ .-- μαρτῦρος. 
Anapestus -~ ~ —  πῥβρᾶσιελεϊς. 
Bachius -“.-- -- ἔπὴητῆς. 
Antibachius - — w Otixviint. 
Amphibrachys ~ — Ὁ TPF Ut. 
Amphimacer — ~ — deixvirrai. 
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| 833.— Compound feet of four Syllables. 


Choriambus = — ~~ ~ — odiggdovvy a trochee and an iambus. 
Antispastus “- -- -- .- ἀμαρτημᾶ an iambusg and a trochee. 
Ionic a majore —~—~ ~ χῦσμῆτορὰ ἃ spondee and a pyrrich. 
Ionic a minore ~~ — — πλεέδνεκτῆς a pyrrich and a spondee. 
First Peon —w~ ~~ ~— aorpoioyos a trochee and a pyrrich. 
Second wae ἀναξίως an iambus and a pyrrich. 
| Third —— a --ο - ἀναδημᾶ ἃ pyrrich and a trochee. 
Fourth —— we — Oioyivig ἃ pyrrich and an iambus, 
First Epitrite ~~ —— --. ἀμαρτῶλῆ δῃ lambus and a spondee. 
Second — - — — ἀνδρδςφοντῆς a trochee and ἃ spondee. 
Third —— — — - — eigiodévis ἃ spondec and an iambus. 
Fourth —— -- — — ~ Mapitieé a spondee and a trochee. 
Proceleusmaticus ~ ~ ~ ~ πόλέμεος ὕπνο pyrrichs. 
Dispondeus — — — — συνδουλεῦσῶ two spondees. 
Diiambus .“- — ~~ — ἐπιστάτης two iambi. 


Ditrochseus — ~~ — ~ diotiiyijna two trochees. 


8191. OF METRE, 


$34.—Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules; and in this sense applies, 
not -only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or to any number 
of verses. «4 metre, in ἃ specific sense, means a combination of two feet 
(sometimes called a syzygy), and sometimes one foot only. | 

835.—WNote. The distinction ‘between rhythm and metre is this :— 
the former refers to the time only, in regard to which, two short sylla- 
bles are equivalent to one long; the latter refers both to the time and 
the order of the syllables. The rhythm of an anapest and dacty] is the 
sume; the metre different. The term rhythm, however, is also under-- 
stood in a more comprehensive sense, and is applied to the harmonious 
construction and enunciation of feet and words in connection; thus, a 
line has rhythm when it contains any number of metres of equal time, 
without regard to their order. Metre requires a certain number of 
metres, and these arranged in a certain order. Thus, in this line, 

“Aoyete, Sinehixai, τῶ πένϑεος ἄρχετε Μοῖσαν. 

there is both rhythm, as it contains six metres of equal value in respect 
of time; and metre, as these metres are arranged according to the canon 


for Hexametet heroic verse, which requires a dactyl in the 5th, anda 
spondee in the 6th place. Change the order thus, ᾿ 


“doyete, Μοῖσαν Σικελικαὶ, τῶ πένϑεος ἄρχετε. 


« 


and the rhythm remains as perfect δῷ before, but the metre is de- 
stroyed ; it is no longer a Hexameter heroic line. 


§192. THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 


836.—k, Metre, in the general sense, is divided into nine species: 
1. Iambie. 4. Dactylic. ' ἢ, Tonic a majore. 
2. Trochaic. 5. Choriambic. 8. Ionic a minore. 
8. Anapestic. 6. Antispastic. 9. Peonic or Cretic. 
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These names are derived from the fect which prevail in them. 
Each species was originally composed of those feet only, from which it 
is named; but others, equal in time, were afterwards admitted under 
certain restrictions. 

It often happens that. two species, totally dissimilar, are united in the 
same verse, which is then termed Asynartetes. When the irregwarity 
is great, and it cannot be reduced to any regular form, it is called Poly- 
schematistic or anomalvus. - 

837.—Note. The invention or frequent use of any species of metre 
by a particular poet, or its being used in some particular civél or reli- 
gious ceremony, or appropriated to some particular subject or sentiment, 
1as been the occasion of certain kinds of verse receiving other names 
than those specified above. Thus, we have the Asclepiadean, Glyco 
nian, Alcaic, Sapphic, and others; named from the posts, A selepiades, 
Glycon, Alceus, Sappho, Phalacus, Sotades, Archilochus, Aleman, 
Pherecrates, Anacreon, Aristophanes, ἄς. So also the Prosediacus 
(from zyda0003), 80 called from being used in the approach to the altars 
on solemn festivals; and the Parcemiacus, a kind of verse much used in 
the writing of proverbs (παροιμέαι). 

838.—In the iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, a metre con 
sists of tro feet; in the others, of one only. 

839.—2. A verse or metre is farther characterized by the number 
of metres (in the specific meaning of the term) which it contains, as 
follows: . 

A verse containing one Metre is called Jfonometer. 


two Metres Dimeter. 
three Metres Trimeter | 
four Metres *Tetrameter. 
five Metres Pentameter. 
six Metres Hezxameter. 
seven Metres Heptameter. 


840.—3. A verse may be complete, having precisely the number 
of metres which the canon requires; or it may be deficient in the last 
metre; or it may be redundant. To express this, a verse is further 
characterized as fullows: viz. 

1. AcataLectic, when complete. 

9 ͵ Ολτάσξοτιο, if wanting one syllable, 

BracHYCATALECTIC, if wanting two syllables or one whole foot. 

8. IlypercaTatectic, when there is one or two syllables at the end, 
more than the verse requires; thus, . 


χῆ λεών δράκοντας ὥς. Aisch. Lept. Theb. 


is denominated “rrocitaro DIMETER CATALECTiC ;” the first term referring 
to the species, the second to the nwnber of metres, and the third to the 
apothesis or ending. 

841.—Note. The two last terms, viz. that designating the number 
of metres, and that which refers to the ending, are sometimes reduced 
to one; thus, when a verse of a given species consists of two feet and 
a half, it iscalled Penthemimer ; of three and a half, Hephthemimer (five 
half feet, seven half fect); and when it consists of one metre and a 
half, itja called Hemiholius. 
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842... ΤΊια respective situation of each foot in a verse is ealled its 
place (sedes). 

The rules or canons of the different kinds of metre are briefly as 
follows. 


§ 193. 1. IAMBIC METRE. Scuemz, § 204, I. 


843.—A pure iambic verse consists only of iambuses. 

A mixed iambic verse admits in the first, third, and fifth place, an 
tambus or ἃ apondee. ’ 

In the second, fourth, and sixth, an iambus only. 

Variation 1. The iambus in the odd places may be resolved into a 
tribrach; the spondee, into a dacty] or an anapest. 

Variation 2. The iambus in the even places (except the last), may 
be resolved into a tribrach. An anapest is substituted for it in the 
case of a proper name only. — 

Observe, however, Ist. that a dacty] should be avoided in the fifth 
place; and, 2d. that resolved feet should not concur. 

Of this verse there are all varieties of length, mcnometers, dimeters, 
trimeters (called also senarian, each line having six feet), and tetra- 
meters. ν᾿ 


8 104. I. TROCHAIC METRE. Scueme, § 204, Π. 


8344.—A pure trochaic verse consists of trochecs only. ; 

A mixed trochaic verse admits in the odd places, a trochee only; in 
the even places, a trochee or a spondee. 

The trochee may, in any place, be resolved into a tribrach, and the 
᾿ spondee into a dactyl or anapest. 

A dacty], in the odd places, occurs only in the case of a proper name. 

Trochaic verses are mostly catalectic. A system of them gencrally 
consists of cafalectic tetrameters; sometimes of dimeters, catalectic and 
acatalectic intermixed. 

In tetrameters, the second metre should always end a word. 


§195. II. ANAPASTIC METRE. Scuewn, § 204, III. 


845.—An anapestic verse, without any restriction of places, admits 
either an euapest, spondee, or dactyl. 

Exc. 1. The dimeter catalectic, called parsemiacus, requires an ana- 
pest in the last place but one; and is incorrect when ἃ spondee is found 
there. 

Exc. 2. In some instances the proper foot is resolved into the proce- 
leusmatic. 

Anapestic verses are sometimes tntermizxed with other species, but 
are oftener in a detached system by themselves. 

846.—A system is chiefly composed of dimeters under the following 
circumstances : 

1, When each foot, or at least each metre (syzygy), ends a word. 


τἂν 


,, 


810 PROSODY. § 196, 197. 


2. When the last verse but one of the system is monometcr acata- 
lectic, and the last, dimeter catalectic, with an anapest in the second 
metre. 

In a system, this peculiar property is to be observed, that the last 
Byllable of each verse is not common (as in other species), but has its 
quantity subject to the same restrictions as if the foot to which it be- 
longs occurred in any other place of the verse. 

847.—A series, therefore, of anapestie verses, consisting of one or 
more sentences, is to be constructed as if each sentence was only a single 
verse. . 
848..- -οίε. The monometer acataleotic is called an ἀπαρωδίϊς base. 
This is sometimes dispensed with in a system; in the paremiacus, rarely 

849.—To this metre belong the Aristophanic, being catalectic tetra 
meters; and the procelewsmatic, consisting of feet isochronal to an ana 
pest, and, for the most part, ending with it. . 


8196. IV. DACTYLIC METRE. Scueme, § 204, IV. 


850.—A pactyuc verse is composed solely of dactyls and spondeces, 
In this species one foot constitutes a metre. 

The common heroic is hexaméter acatalectic, having a dactyl in the 
jifth place and a spondee in the sizth. “Ν 

Sometimes in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, ἃ spondee 
takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot; from which circumstance 
such lines are called spondaic. | 

85 1.—The ELEGIAC PENTAMETER consists of five feet. The first and 
second may be either a dactyl or a spondee at pleasure; the third must 
always be ἃ spondee; the fourth and fifth anapests. 

852.—Though a heroic verse is confined to a smaller number of ad- 
missible feet than an iambic verse, several licenses are allowed whicb 
are not used in the latter. - 

The moat considerable of these are: 

1. The lengthening of a short final syllable in certain cases, viz at 
the cwsural pause, and where its emphasis is increased by its beginning 
a foot. 

2. The hiatus, or the concurrence of two vowels, in contiguous words. 

853.—That irregular sort of dactylics which Hephestion calls 
Golics, admits, in the first metre, any foot of two syllables; the rest 
must be all dactyls, except where the verse is catalectic, and then the 
eatalectic part must be part of a dactyl 

854.—A second sort of dactylica, called by the same author Logae- 
dics, requires a trochaic syzygy at the end, all the other feet being dactyls. 


5.101. V. CHORIAMBIC METRE. - Scueme, § 204, V. 


_ 855.—The construction of an ordinary choriambic verse is very 
simple. Each metre, except the last, is a choriambua, and the last may 
be an iambic syzygy, entire or catalectic. 


856.—The iambic syzygy (two iambic feet) is sometimes found at 


§ 198, 199. PROSODY. | 811 


the beginning, and, in long verses, in other places; but this happens 
less frequently. 

857.—If any other foot of four syllables is joined with a choriambus, 
the verse is then more properly called epichoriambic. Of this there is 
ἃ very great variety, and they sometimes end with an amphibrach, 
sometimes with a bachius. 


~ 


8198. VI. ANTISPASTIC METRE. Scueue, § 204, V1. 


558.—An antispastic verse, in its most usual and correct form, 18 
constructed as follows: 

In the first plate, beside the proper foot, is admitted any foot of four 
syllables ending like an antispastus in the last two syllables; 1, 6. either 
»" τὺ, Πρ’, woe em, OCF Cae ar  -ς- 

In the intermediate places, only an antispastus, 

In the /ast, an iambic syzygy, complete or catalectic, or an incom- 
plete antispastus. 

There is scarcely any limit to the varieties in this species, 

859.—The following are the must usual: 

1. In short verses, the proper foot frequently vanishes, and the verse 
consists of one of the above-mentioned feet and an iambic syzygy. 

2. All the epitrites, except the second, are occasionally substituted 
in the several places in the verse, particularly the fourth epitrite in the 
second. 

3. If an antispastus begins the verse, and three syllables remain, 
whatever those syllables are, the verse is antispastic; because they 
may be considered as a portion of some of the admissible feet, or of 
some of them resolved. 

4, In long verses, an iambic syzygy sometimes occurs in the second 
place, and then the third place admits the same varieties as the first. 

An antispastus, with an additional syllable, is called Dochmiac. 

An antispastus, followed by an iambic syzygy, is called Glyconian, 

Two antispasti, with an iambic syzygy, 18 called Asclepiadean. 

Antispastic dimeter catalectic, is called Pherecratian, 


- 8199. VI. IONIC METRE A MAJORE. Scueme, 8 204, VII. 


860.—An Ionic verse admits a trochaic syzygy promiscuously with 
its proper foot. The verse never ends with the proper foot coniplete, 
but either with the trochaic syzygy or the proper foot incomplete. The 
varieties of this metre are numerous, among which observe the follow 
ing : 

Var. 1. The second peon is sometimes found in the first place. 

Var. 2. A molossus (— — —) in an even intermediate place, with a 
trochaic syzygy following. 

Var. 3. The second pon is occasionally joined to a sccond or third 
epitrite, so that the two feet together are equal in time to two Ionic 
feet. This is called an *Avaxiaciu; the defect in time of the preceding 
foot being, in this case, supplied by the redundant time of the subse- 
quent; and the verse so disposed is called “Avaxdoperos. 


812 PROSODY. § 200, 201, 202. 


Var. 4. Resolutions of the long syllable into two short ones, are 
allowed in all possible varieties. 


861—If the three remaining pévons, or the second pon in any place 
but the firat, without an ᾿“νάκλασις : or, 

If an iambic syzygy or third epitrite—a choriambus, or any of the 
discordant feet of four syllables, be found in the same verse with an 
Ionic foot, the verse is then termed £pi-tonie. 


§ 200. VIII. IONIC METRE A MINORE. Scuemn, § 204,‘ 
VIL. 


e 

862.—An Ionic verse a minore is often entirely composed of its own 
wroper feet. It admits, however, an iambic syzygy promiscuously, and 
begins sometimes with the third peon followed by one of the epitrites 
for an νακλασις. 

563.—A molossus sometimes occurs in the beginning of the verse, 
and also in the odd places, with an iambic syzygy preceding. 

804, -Ἰπ the intermediate places a second or third pzon is prefixed 
to asocond epitrite ; and this construction is called ᾿νάκλασις as before. 

Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in this, as in the other 
Tonic metre. 

865.—An Epionic verse a minore is constructed by intermixing with 
the Ionic foot a dvuble trochee, second epitrite, or pron without an “Ara- 
whadis. 

PROSODIAC- VERSE. 


866.—When a choriambus precedes or follows an Ionic foot of either 
kind, the name Epionic is suppressed, and the verse called Prosodiacus. 
And, in general, 

This name is applied to a verse consisting of an alternate mixture 
of choriambic and Ionic feet, or of their respective representatives. 


N. B. The two species of Ionic are not to be intermixed in the same 
verse. 


§ 201. IX. PAONIC METRE. Scuems, § 204, IX. 


867.—A pmonic verse requires all the admissible feet to have the 
same rhythin with its proper foot; i. 6. to consist of five timea, or be 
equal to five short syllables. 

The first and fourth pwons are mostly used, but not in the same verse. 

_ The construction of this verse is most perfeet when each metre ends 
with the several words of the verse, as was before remarked of the ana- 
peestic metre. 


To this head may be referred those verses which are called by some 
authors Bacchiac and Cretic verses. 


4 


$202, THE CASURAL PAUSE. | 


&68.—Besides the division of the verse into mctres and feet, there | 
‘8 another division, into two parts only, owing to the natural intermis 


-ὠὨ 


§ 208, 204. PROSODY. 818 


sion of the voice in reading it, and relevant to the rhythmical effect. 
This is called the pausr, which necessarily ends with a word; and its 
distance from the beginning is generally, though not invariably, deter- 
mined. by the length of the verse. . 

869.—Heroic verses and trimeter iambics are.esteemed most har- 
monious when the pause falls upon the jirst syliable of the third foot. 
This is the penthemimeral cesura. When it falls upon the first syllable 
of the fourth, it is called the hephthemimeral. In iambic and trochaic 
tetrameters, its place is at the end of the second metre, These rules are 
more observed by the Roman than by the Greek poets. In anapestic 
verse, and psonic, no place is assigned to the pause; because, since the 
metres (if rightly constructed) end with a word, the effect of a pause 
will be produced. at the end of each metre. The same may be observed 
of the Ionic a minore, 


8 203. COMPOUND METRES. 


870.—Besides the preceding nine species of metre, the compositions 
and modifications of these are very numerous. Of these, observe the 
following : 


1, A long syllable is sometimes inserted between the parts of a verse 
consisting of similar metres, 

2. In eoms species, the portions of an admissible foot of four sylla- 
bles are eenarated by the intermediate metres. 

3. It happens not unfrequently that two species, totally dissimilar, 
are united in the same verse; which is then denominated AsyNARTETES ; 

1. Dactylic Tetram. + Troch. Hemiholius. 

2. Iambic Penth. Troch, Hemiholius. 

8. Dactylic Dim. Troch. Monom. or Logasedic. 
4. Iambic syzygy Troch. Syzygy, and vice versa. 

This last is called Pxriopicvs. 

4. When a verse is so irregular as to contain in it some glaring vio- 
lation of the preceding rules, it is called PoLysonEMATISTIC or anomalous ; 
‘thus, . 

871.—To this title may be referred, 

1. A verse otherwise iambic, having a spondee in the second or 
fourth place. 

2. An iambus in a trochaic verse, dc. &e. 

These rules are exemplified in the following tables. 


§ 204. METRICAL TABLES. 


872.—The following tables exhibit a scheme of the different feet 
allowed in each kind of metre, and the place which they oceupy. In 
the tables the following abbreviations occur; viz., A. C. for Acatalec- 
_ tic; C. for Catalectic ; B.C. for Brachycatalectic ; H. C. for Hypercatea- 
lectic; and P. N. for Proper Name. 840. In Iambic, Trochatc, and 
Anapestic verse, each metre consists of two feet, and is followed hy a 
double line. , . 

4. 
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873.--1, IAMBIC METRE. § 193. 


1. Monometer Base. 2. Dimeter Acatalectic. 

1. 8. Ὁ Lt | & 8. 4 
wo ww oun w=. |  -- we -- “.... 
Tw Ww wet we te wed ee NW I wt 
— UL ww ere | 
ww on om wat we ome ἰω. -ὄ 


8. Zrimeter Acatalectic. 
1. 2 oj & | 4 δ Ue 


— WwW ww —_— ww ww 

we we oe 

CTT - eee | eee eee ee | οὃᾳ}Ἥμμκ ΟΣ ° 
ww ww «-- »υ" Ἔν “0 ww ed oe we ὧν oe —_ aw “- P; N 


874.—II. TROCHAIC METRE. 8 194. 


Explanation of the Scheme. 


In this verse, each metre is alike. If from the trimeter scheme 
exhibited below, the firat and the second metre be taken away, the 
remainder will be a scheme of the Monomerir, which is always ἢ | 
catalectic or acatalectic. If the first be taken away, the romatnder 
will be a scheme of the dimeter ; and if a metre be prepa it will be a 
scheme of the tetrameter, which is always catalectic. 


Trimeter Acatalectic. 


hr | a2 jf 53 | #4 . B&B | 8 
— ww Ι- Ὁ --ὦ -- | —~ — ww 
wwewlewew ll evevl every i vee eur 

== }oo_ | -ς.. 


875.—IIl. ANAPAISTIC METRE. § 195. 
Explanation of the Scheme. 


This scheme is dimeter. The removal of the first mctre leaves it 

Monometer (which is called an anapzstic base) by prefixing one 

metre, it becomes TRrweTER; and by prefixing two it becomes TETRA- 

METER, Ὁ which is always catalectic. | A catalectic dimeter is also called 
eramiac. 
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‘1. Dimeter Acatalectic. Ὁ 2. Parematec or Dim. Cat. 
| ns 8ι. [᾿ « ! 1: 9, 8. [4 


876.—IV. DACTYLIC METRE. 8 196. 
1. Dimeter. 2. Trimeter. 


Iz~ try jae [|:2 τ  Ί|ΞΞ: Ξ} lac 
-΄-,-- || Adonie. 


ὃ. Letrameter. 
1 2 | 8 a oa 
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| | — pure. 
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ee “πῆρ / —e -- we ww ome ee ee — Vw e 
ad ΙΝ. ~~ | _= | impure 
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816 . PROSODY. : § 204. 
Logaedics. 


“ὧν —~—~| Aleaic (the most common). 


— ww ww — Not Sew —_— ww ww 


| “-“οὦ | —w—w~| called also Cuortamsic Dimeter Catalectic. 


| Logasedies only 


— ww Ww —= A ww j— ww ey oy 


877.—V. CHORIAMBIC METRE. §197. 


᾿ Trimeter. 
M. £ II. ΗΠ. 
— OCH me OU —~— -- Ϊ Cat. 
ΦΞο,ππιπππΊ͵πιον -- ἰ pure acatalectic seldom occurs 
--.--- Ὁ --Ὁ--ἰπὸῦ.ὕ. ‘impure do. in which also other 
weve eH eV ef US feel are intermixed, as the 
a ne ED ran Peons and Epitriteé. 


Monometer is the same as Dact. Dim. Duserer removes the first 
Metre. TrrRameter prefixes a metre, and is always Catalectic. 


878.—VI. ANTISPASTIC METRE. § 198. 


An Antispastic Metre. 


Tambus, Trochee. | 

-~-,. |-~ In the varieties of this verse, any of the simple 

~ vw | ~ ~ ~ fect under the Jambus may precede any of those 
pure, — — —— under the Trochee. Drmerers, Trmerers, and 
TErrameters, are formed as directed § 198, and 


wT — ww ew -Ὁ ΝΜ . 
_ ~ CU ᾿ are catalectic, acatalectic, and hypercatalectic. 
The Dochmiac dimeter and trimeter is formed 


by repeating the Doclimiac monometer. The 
—~|7~  Dochmiac also sometimes precedes, and some 
~—|— ~ ~ times follows, the Antispastus. 


᾿ Antispastic Varieties. 
Metres. 1. 11. ᾿ 


-.- -- ; mw lore Cat. is called Pherecratic. 


--.-.- ' —~~|~—~-—| 4 6 18 called Glyconic 


— vw 


-- - ὶ -ὦ}..- ~—| H.C. is ealled Sapphic. 
an Antispas- 


Any form o 
" - ww π- πο 
tic metre, 


A. C,is called Glyconie Polyschematistic 
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879.—VIL IONIC METRE, a masorr, § 199. 


Trimeter. 
Metres I. IL ΠῚ, 
“ΞΟ |- πον --Ὁ Cat. 
ure{ — «τ —vwl— — —-| -v-w 
p [2 τος - - - 
- - ~ - as above . above and AG 
all the peona. 


Dnerer may be formed by joining L and III. 
VARIETIES OF THE IQNIC A MAJORE, 


—_— aw eee few Ww OW 


Ionic a majore tetrameter B. C. is called Sorapto. 


880.—VIII IONIC METRE, a minors, § 200. 


Dimeter. . Tetrameter. 
Metres 1. IL. is formed by joining a Dim. Cat. to 
wu — [ao C. a Dim. A.C. A Molossus(— — —) 


-~ yaa) in the odd places must always be 
A.C. preceded by an iambic syzygy. 


--- Ww ow = 
a 


The Ionic a minors. preceded or followed by a choriambus, is an- 
ather form of Prosopiacus. For the Epi-Ionic, see ὃ 199. 


881.—--IX. PHONIC OR CRETIC METRE, § 201. 


A Peonie metr.. ' Dieter, TRIMETER, AND TETRAMETER, 


--~-~ τ΄ τ -- are formed by a repetition of the metre; a reso- 
~—~™~ ον. ~~ +lution of — into ~ ~ is common. 

I we oe =e 

www ee ““- 


§ 205. SCANNING. 


882.—To those who are accustomed to the scanning of the Latin 
poeta, the or linary hexameter and regular systems of the Greek poets 
will present no difficulty. After a little exercise in these, the best 
praxis is furnished by the Choruses in the Dramatic writers, and the 
odes of Pindar ; as almost every line furnishes a different kind of verse, 


818 ACCENTS. ; § 206. 


and the student is compelled to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
both with the rules of quantity and of metre in order to discover it. 


883.—In seanning, for example, the Proodus in the Medea of Euri- 
pides, beginning at the 131st line, after ascertaining the quantity of 
each syllable, and comparing the whole line with the preceding tables, 
they will be as follows: 
131 Anapestic Dim. Ac. 
~ 182 Dacty lie Trim. “ 
183 $Anapestic . Dim. “ 
184 Dactylic ᾿ Trim. H.C. 


185 Peeonic Dim. - Ae, 

186  Antispastie “ “ 

18. ΤῬδοίυ]ῖς “ “ pure. 
66 


188  Antispastic “ 


884.—Proceeding in the same way with the second Olympic ude of 
Pindar, it will be as follows: 


1. Periodicus, or circulating dimeter. 
2. Ionic Dimeter Catalectic. 

3. Peonic Dimeter Hypercatalectic, 

4, Choriambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

5. Iambic Dimeter Brachycatalectic 
6. Dochniiac—and so on of the others. 


885.—WNote. In the choruses of the dramatic writers, and the odes 
of Pindar, each line of the antistrophe is the same kind of verse, and 
often, though not always, the order of syllables is the same, with the 
corresponding line of the preceding strophe. 


' §206. ACCENTS. - 


886.—In the proper modulation of speech, it is necessary that one 
syllable in every word should be distinguished by a tone or elevation 
of the voice. On this syllable, the accent is marked in the Greek lan- 
uage. The elevation of voice does not lengthen the time of the sylla- 
ble; so that accent and quantity are considered by the best critics as 
perfectly distinct, but by no means inconsistent with each other. These 
can be of no use to us now, as far as regards the pronunciation of the 
language, however useful in this respect thcy may have been to those 
by whom it was spoken. Still, however, the study of these is useful, 
as they serve to distinguish between words which are spelled alike, but 
-have different significations. This difference was doubtless marked in 
the language as originally spoken by a different intonation, which, by 
the different marks called accents, it was intended to epnvey to the eye. 
Thus, in English, the words des’ert, and desert’, though spelled with 
the same letters, differ both in sound and meaning; and this is marked 
by the accent. So in Greek, ὅμως and ὁμῶς, spelled with the same let- 
ters, differ in meaning; and the difference of the accent would doubt- 
less lead the Greek to express this by a difference of tone which is now 
lost, Scapula has given a list of more than four hundred words which 


8.206. _ ACCENT’, 319 


are thus distinguished. The accents also indicate, in many cases, the 
quantity of one or more syllables of a word. 


887..—The accents in form are three: the acute (’), grave ¢ λ and 
circumflex (~). Strictly speaking, however, there is in reality but one 
accent, the acute, which is placed over a vowel to mark the emphatic 
δ} 12 0]0, When the accent is marked on a diphthong, it is placed over 
the subjunctive vowel; as, Paavdeic. 


888.—The accent is placed over one of he last three syllables 
only, and words are denominated accordingly, 


Oxytons, when accented on the final syllable; as, θεός. 
Parozytons, when accented on the penult ; as, ἀνϑρώπου. 


Proparozytons, when accented on the antepenult; as, a@- 
ϑρωπος. 


889.—The two last are called barytons, because the final syllable 
is not accented, for every syllable not accented is called grave (βαρύς); 
but the grave accent is never marked, as such, upon a syllable. 


. 890.—In the structure of a sentence, when any oxyton is followed 
by another word, in continued discourse, the grave is used instead of 
the acute; as, ϑεὸς ἡμῶν: but the word is still considered an ozyton, 


89 1.—When two syllables, the first of which is accented, are con: 
tracted into one, the circumflex is used to denote that an acute or ac- 
cented syllable, and a grave or unaccented, are united; thus, gdéw, as 
if, φιλέὼ, φιλῶ; φιλέοιμι, us if φιλέοϊμι, φιλοῖμι. Hence, if there be no 
accent on the first of the syllables to be contracted, there will be no 
circumflex on the contraction; thus, φιλεοέμην, φιλοέμην. But o con- 
tracted for de in the accusative singular of nouns in ὦ has not the 
circumflex. 


892.—It is evident, also, that as the accent must be upon one 
of the last three syllables, the circumflex must be upon one of the 
last two ; and words are denominated accordingly, 


Perispomenons, when the last syllable is circumflexed ; as, 
φιλῶ for φιλέω. 

Properispomenons, when the penult is circumflexed ; as, φιλοῦ- 
μὲν for φιλέομεν. 


893.—N. B. Of many words, both the uncontracted and contracted 
forms are in use; but of others, the contracted form only remains, and 
we must conjecture from analogy what the uncontracted was; as, 
ἔαρχον; ἦρχον; ἔον, οὖν. This reasoning from analogy, however, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that all syllables having the circumflex, were 
originally two, now united by contraction. Whether this was 80 or 
not, cannot be satisfactorily ascertained ; nor, if it could, would the 
knowledge be of much value, as the rules for the accentuation of words 
would etill continue the same. 


oo 


820 ACCENTS, § 207. 


§ 207. PLACE OF THE ACCENT IN THE NOMINATIVE. 


894.—No rule can be given for ascertaining the proper place 
.f the accent in the nominative of nouns and adjectives; this 
is best learned from practice, and the use of a good Lexicon. 
The following observations, however, may be of use: 


1. The articles, pronouns, and prepositions, have the place οὗ, 
the accent marked in their inflexions in the grammar. 

2. In verbs, it is thrown as far back as possible, except expt - 
and φημί, _ 

8. The following have the accent on the last syllable, and are 
therefore avytons ; viz, 


1 All monosyllables which are not contracted; as, χεέρ, ὅς. When 
they have suffered contraction, they take the circumflex; as, γῆ, 
(γέα), φῶς (φάος). So also az, νῦν, οὖν, ὗς, δρῦς, μῦς, ναῦς, οὖς, 
παῖς, πῦρ, Most or all of which are contractions. 2. All nouns in 
εἰς ; a8, βασιλεύς. 38. All verbals in t79; 98, χαρακτήρ. 4. Ver- 
bals in τῆς; a8, μαϑητῆς; but those from verbs in ms, on the 
penult; as, ϑέτης. 5. Verbals in wg and μος (from the perfect 
passive); a8 γραμμή, σπασμός. 6. Verbale in toc, from the 3d 
singular perfect passive; as, πονητός; except some compounds; as, 
ἀποδεικτός. 7. Verbals in ἡ and « from the 2 perf. active; as, 
στολή, διαφορά. 8. Diminutives, patronymics, and other deriva- 
tive nouns in ὡς; 88, κεραμές, βασιλίς. 9. Compounds of ποιέω, 
ἄγω, φέρω, οὖρος, ἔργον; 88, παιδαγωγός, διαφορά, πυλουρός, ὀμβρυ- 
μοεργός. (but παρά and περέ throw back the accent; as, περέεργος). 
10. Adjectives in ἧς not contracted; as, ἀληϑής. _ 11. Compound 
adjectives in ἧς; a8, εὐφυής; except compounds of ἦϑος and ἀρχέω; 
as, καχοήϑης, modagxns. 12. Adjectives in uc, ea, uj; as, ἡδύς, 
ἥδεῖα, ἡδύ. 18, Adjectives in ρος ; a8, αὐσχρός. 14. Adjectives in 
txoc, from verbals ἴῃ τὸς; as, ποιητικὸς from ποιητός. 15, The 
adverbial terminations ἡ and δόν; 88, ἀϑεεί, 6noFupador.: 


895.— Accent on the Penult.. 
4, The following have the accent on the penult ; viz., 


-1. Diminutives in cvoxoc, clos, νων; 88, Ψεανέσκος, παιδίσκῃ, ναυτέλος, 
μορίων." 2. Nouns in evov, denoting a place; as, “υκεῖον, &e. 
8. Nouns in vyy; 88, δικαιοσύνη. 4. Nouns inca, if derived from 
adjectives in o¢; a8, φιλία. If derived from. substantives, the 
accent varies; as, στρατιά from στρατός. 5. Nouns in ea derived 
from verbs in evw; as, βασιλεία from βασιλεύω. 6. Almost all 
nouns denoting national relation; as, Ρωμαῖος. 7..Verbals in 
THO; as, ῥήτωρ, κτήτωρ. 8. Adjectives in εἰς ἐσσα ἐν; 88, χα- 
ete. 9. Adjectives in ὠδὴς ; as, λιϑώδης. 10. Verbal adjectives 
in ἕος; a8, γραπτέος. 11. Comparatives ἴῃ ων; as, βελτίων. 12. 
Adverbs of quantity in ans; 88, τρισάκις, πολλάκις. 18. Adverbs 
lu δὴν; as, συλλήβδην. - - 


- 
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§96.— Composition. 


5. Compound words in many instances, especially i In adverbs, 
retain the accent on the syllable where it stood in the simple ; 
as, αὐτόφι, οὐρανόϑεν. In the following cases, however, the ac- 
cent is drawn back to the antepenult ; viz., 

1. Words compounded of particles, a, "eb, dus, δι, ὃμο, ἄρτι, 
ἀντί, περί, παρώ, ὑπό, &.; as, ἄπιστος from πιστός, δίψυχος 
from ψυχή. 

2. Words compounded of two adjectives ; as, φιλόσοφος : οἵ 
two substantives ; as, ναύκληρος : of adjectives and substantives ; 
as, φιλόστοργος. 


§ 208. GENERAL RULES. 


897.—L If the final syllable is long, the accent on the penult 
is the acute; thus, ἀνθρώπου, δούσα (dual), ὄφεως, Πηλεϊάδεω, 
τύπτω, τυπτέσϑω. 

Obs. The Attic terminations ewy and εὡς, m the second and 
third declensions, and the Tonic eo in the first, are considered as 
forming one syllable; as, ἀνώγεῶν, πόλεῶς. 

898.—II. If the final syllable be short, then | 

1. 75 dissyllables, the accent on the penult, if short, is the 
acute; as, zu7ze; if long, with the final syllable short, the accent 
is the ‘circumflex ; as, χεῖρα, δοῦσα (sing.). 

2. In polysyllables, the accent on the antepenult is the acute ; 
thus, ἄνϑρωπος, ἄνϑρωποι, τύπτομεν, τύπτομαι. 

Obs. 1. The diphthongs os and ae final, and syllables long by 
position only, are considered short in accentuation : thus, αὐλὰξ, 
αὐλἄκος. 

Obs. 2. These rules apply to the inflections of nouns, and te 
all the parts of verbs except as in the following— 


8209. SPECIAL RULES. 
899.—-1. IN THE DECLENSBION OF NOUNS. 


. The first dectension has the circumflex on the ultimate or 

the ‘genitive plural ; thus, μουσῶν, from μοῦσα. 
Eze. The feminine of baryton adjectives in o¢ follows the 
first general rule; ἁγίων from ἅγιος (not ἁγιῶν) ; ξένων from 
ξένος ; also, χρήστων, χλούνων, ἐτησίων. ᾿ 
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2. Oxytons of the first and second declensions, circumflect the 
last syllable in the genitive and dative; thus, τιμή, τιμῆς, τιμῖρ 
τιμῇ», τιμῶν ; καλός, καλοῦ : καλοί, χαλοῖρ. 

8. In the third declension, the acute accent on the last sylla- 
ble of the nominative is transferred to the penult in the oblique 
cases ; thus, σωτήρ, σωτῆρος, σωτήρων (Rule 1.); πατήρ, πατέ- 
ρος; τριάς, τριάδος. 

Exc. 1. The final syllable of vocatives in ev y and οἱ change the 
acute into the circumflex ; as, βασιλεύς, βασιλεῦ ; κλωϑώ, κλωϑοῖ. 

Exc, 2. Μήτηρ and ϑυγάτηρ, though barytons, accent the pe- 
nult ; as, μηξέρος. 

Exc, 3. Genitives and’ datives of two syllables, have the cir- 
eumfiex on the final syllable long, and the acute on the final syl- 
lable short ; a8, μηνός, μηνί, μηνοῖν, μηνῶν, μησί, δυῶν, δυσί. But 
τίς and participles follow the general rule; as, tives, ϑέντος, 
οὐσι: also, δάδω»γ, ὅμώων, ϑώω», χράτων, παΐδων, Τρώων, ov- 
των, φώτων (of lights), πάντων, πᾶσι. 

Also syncopated nouns and yuri}, except the dative plural ; 
BS, πατρός, πατρῶν, πατρώσι ; γυναικός. 

Also, a short vowel of the genitive from a long vowel in the 
nominative, throws back the accent in the vocative ; thus, ἀνήρ, 
ἀνέρος, ἄνερ; : εὐδαίμων, εὐδαίμονος, εὔδαιμον. Except, when 
the penult is long not by position ; as, Maycov, Σαρπήδον. 


900.—11. IN VERBS. 


1. Monosyllables, being long, are circumflected; as, ὦ, εἷς, 


φῇς, βῆ for ἔβη. 
2. A long syllable after the characteristic is circumflected, 
Ist. In the active and middle voices, both in the future of liquid 
verbs ; and in the Attic future of all verbs. 
2d. In the passive voice, in the subjunctive of the aorists, and in 
the. subjunctive of the present of verbs in μὲ; thus, σπερῶ, 
σπερεῖς, σπερδῖν, σπερῶν, σπεροῦμαι---τυπῶ, τυποῦμεν, τυπ- 
οἶμι, τυποῦμαι---τυφϑώ---τυπῇς---πιϑώ---τιϑῶμαι: 
xc. Except when the last syllable ends in 7 ; as, τυπτοίτην 
(see 1st General Rule). 
3. The third person of the optative in o: and a has the acute 
accent on the penult ; as, zertqor, ἀρέσαι. 
Except in the futures mentioned in rule 2d. 
4. The imperatives ἐλϑέ, εἰπέ, edge, ἰδέ, λαβέ, have the acute 
accent on the final syllable. 
But the imperative circumflects the last syllable in the second 
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person singular in the second aorist middle; thus, τυποῦ. Ex- 
cept yévov, τράπου, ἐνέγκου. | 

5. The infinitive of the second aorist active circumflects the 
final syllable ; thus, τυπεῖν, viz. as if contracted from τυπέμεδραι, 
τυπέμεν, TUMELV, τυπεῖν. - ° 

The enfiniteve of the first aorist active—of the second aorist 
middle—of both aorists passive—of all the perfecta—and of the 
active voice of verbs in μὲ, has the accent on the penult; viz., 
the circumflex on the long penult, and the acute on the short ; 
thus, yoive, ἐλάσαι, ἀκοῦσαι---τυπέσϑαι---πτυφϑῆναι, τυπῆναι--- 
φετυψέναι, τετυπέναι, τετύφϑαι, πεφιλῆσϑαι----ἰστάναι. 

6. The participles of the second aorist active, and of the pres- 
ent active of verbs in μὲ, and all ending in ὡς or ac, have the 
acute accent on the final syllable; thus, τυπών, ἱστάς, διδούς, 
φετυφώς, τυφϑείς. . 

The participles of the perfect passive have the acute accen 
on the penult; as, tevuppévoc. 

Except when abbreviated ; as, δίγμενος for δεδεγμένος. 

7. Εἰμί, Lam, and φημί, I say, have the acute accent on the 
final syllable of the indicative (except the second singular) ; thus, 
ἐστί, φασί. “- 

Obs. When ἐστί is emphatical, or forms the copula between 
the subject and its predicate, it throws back the accent; thus, 

᾿ἄνϑρωπος ἔστι ζῶον, man is an animal ; ἔστι ἄνϑρωπος, ---τί 
δ᾽ ἔστι; This is commonly, though improperly, classed under 
enclitics. 


g 210, IN CONSTRUCTION. 


90 k,— Words accented on the last syllable, when that is lost 
by apostrophe, throw the accent back ; as, dawa—deiv’ ἔπη. 
Exc.1. ἀλλά and the prepositions are excepted, which lose 
their accent. 
. Exc. 2, Prepositions placed after their cases (ava and διά ex- 
cepted), throw back the accent; thus, περέ---ψψυχῆς πέρι. 


$211. PROCLITICS OR ATONICS. 


902.—The following ten words, when written by themselves or be- 
fore another word, have no accent, but seem to rest upon and form, as 
it were, part of the word following; viz the articles 6, ἥ», of, ai; the 
prepositions ἐν, εἰς (é), ἐκ, ἐξ; the conjunctions εἰ, ὡς ; and the nega- 
tive adverb οὗ (οὐκ, οὐχ). 
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But these words have the accent when it is thrown back upon them 
from an enclitic following; as, εἴγε; in the end of a sentence; as, σῶς 
γὰρ οὔ, why not? after the word on which they rest; as, ϑεὸς we, like 
a god; κακῶν ἔξ, in consequence of evils. Also the article, used as a 
personal pronoun, often has the accent; as, ὃ γὰρ ἤλϑε." 


8212. ENCLITICS. 


903.—Ewerrrios (from éyxdivw) are so denominated, because, like the 
Latin gue, they lean or rest their accent upon the preceding word as 
forming a part of it, and have no emphasis on themselves. They are, © 

1. Μοῦ, pet, μοί, μέ,---σοῦ, ost, col, σέ,---οὗ, οἵ, ἕ,---μέν, viv, σφίν,--- 
σφωέ, σφέ, σφέὰς, σφίσι, σφέων, διὰ the indefinite tic, in all cases and 
dialects. 

2. Εἰμὶ and φημέ in the indicative present, except in-the second per 
son singular. ~ ἢ . 

3. lly, ποῦ, πῶ, πῶς, ποϑέν, ποτέ, ποῦ interrogative ~~ 

4. Γέ, τέ, κέ, κέν, νύν, πέρ, ῥά, τοί. 


- .9θρ4.--Υ1 88. ~ 


I. Enelitics throw back their accent on the last syllable of the pre- 
ceding word when its antepenult has the acute accent, or its penult, 
the circumflex; as, ἄνϑρωπος ἐστν---ἦλθϑέ μοι, σῶμά pov, οὔ τι. 

Note 1. In this case the aeute accent is always used, though the 
enclitie may have a circumflex. 

Note 2. When the preceding word ends in a double consonant, and 
will not easily coalesce with the enclitic following, the accent remains 
unchanged ; as, ὁμῆλιξ pot. 

II. Monosyllabic enclitics lose their accent when the preceding word 
has any accent on the final syllable, or the acute on the penult; as, 
ἀγὰπᾷς με, ἀνήρ τις, τύπτω σε. Ε 

Dissyllabic énclitics lose their aecent when the preceding word has 
an acute, or a circumflex (in this instance regarded as an acute) on the 
final syllable; as, καλός ἐστιν, καλοῦ τινος, for καλὸς ἐστίν, καλοῦ τινός... 
Gut they retain their aceent when the penult has the acute; as, λόγος 
- τινός, λόγος ἐστίν. ες - 

Obs. The principle of these rules is, that two successive syllables in 
the same word cannot be accented, and that a cireumflected syllable is 
equivalent to one aeuted followed by another unaccented. 

1Π. If several enclitics follow each other, the /ast only is without 
the accent, the accent of each being thrown back on the word which -- 
precedes it; as, si~—2? τίς τίνα pact pos. | 

IV. The enclitic pronouns retain their accent after prepositions, and 
after ἕνεκα and 7; as, διὰ σέ. oo 

Y. All the enclitics retain their accent when they are emphatic, and 
when they begin a clause. . . 

VI. ἜἘστί accents its first syllable when it begins a sentence or is env 
phatical, or follows ἀλλ, εἰ, οὔκ, ὡς, OF τοῦτ᾽; as, οὐκ ἔσει. 
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4 Dr. Bullions’ Serves of Works. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SERIES. 


_ [.—Practical Lessons in English Grammar. 

This little book contains a brief synopsis of the leading prin- 
ciples of English Grammar, every part of which is illustrated by 
8 great variety of exercises, of the simplest character, adapted to 
the capacity of pupils at an early age. New edition, revised and 
improved. 


Il.—The Principles of English Grammar. 

This work is intended as a School Grammar, for the use of 
classes pursuing this branch of study in the common schools, or, 
of the junior classes in academies. It embraces all that is important 
on the subject, expressed with accuracy, brevity and simplicity, 
and is peculiarly adapted to the purposes of instruction in public 

ools. 


III.—Introduction te the Analytical and Practical Grammar. 


This edition has been prepared expressly to serve as an intro- 
duction to the “ Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English 
Language.” The definitions and rules are the same throughout as 
in that work, and are arranged in the same order. τ΄. 


IV.—The Anglytical and Practical English Grammar. 


This work, designed for the mere advanced classes in schools 
and academies, is prepared on a more extended plan than the pre- 
ceding, though not essentially different from it. The arrangement 
(except in syntax), the definitions and rules, are the same, but with 
much greater fulness in the illustrations and exercises, intended to 
lead the student inte a thorough and critical aéquaintance with the 
structure and use of the English language. 


V.—Exereises in Analysis and Parsing. 

This little work consists of selections in prose and poetry from 
standard writers, so arranged as to farnish a convenient and pro- 
gressive “course of exercises in Analysis and Parsing, in every 
variety of style, with such occasional references to the grammars 
as are deemed necessary to explain peculiar or difficult construc- 
tions. To this is prefixed directions for the analysis of sentences, 
and models both of analysis and parsing. 


VI—The Principles of Latin Grammar. 
This work.is upon the foundation of Adams’ Latin Grammar. 
so long and favorably known as a text-book, and combines with all 
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that is excellent in that work many important corrections and im- 
provements, suggested by subsequent writers, or the result of the 
author’s own reflection and observation, during many years, as a 
classical teacher. 


VII.—Jacob’s Latin Reader, with Latin Idioms. 


This work forms a sequel to the Grammar, and an introduction 
to the study of Latin classic authors) It begins with a series of 
simple and plain sentences, mostly selected -from. classic writers, to 
exemplify and illustrate the leading construction of the lang ᾽ 
followed by Reading Lessons, of pure and simple Latin, chiefly 
narrative, by which the pupil, while he becomes familiar with the 
construction of the language, is also made acquainted with many 
of the most prominent characters and mythological fables of 8ῃ- 
tiquity, as well as with the leading events of Roman history. 
Throughout the work, references are constantly made, at the foot 
of the page, to the Grammar and Introduction, when necessary to 
explain the construction, or assist the pupil in his preparations. 


iS 


VIII.—First Lessons in Greek. 


This work is intended chiefly for those who begin the study of 
Greek at‘an early age; and for this reason contains only the out- 
lines of Grammar, expressed in as clear and simple a manner as 
possible. It is complete in itself, being a Grammar, Exercises, 
Reading Book, and Lexicon, all in one; so that the pupil, while 
studying this, needs no other book on the subject. The knowledge 
acquired by the study of this work will be an important prepara- 
tion to the young student for commencing the study ef Greek 
Grammar with ease and advantage. 


IX.—The Principles of Greek Grammar. 


This work is intended to be a comprehensive manual of Greek 
Grammar, adapted to the use of the younger, as well as of the 
more advanced students in schools and colleges.- Both in Ety- 
mology and Syntax, the leading principles of Greek Grammar are 
- exhibited in definitions and rules, as few and as brief as possible, 
in order to be easily committed to memory, and so comprehensive 
as to be of general and easy application. This work is now more 
extensively used than any other of the kind in the country. 


X.—Greek Reader, with Greek Idioms. 


This work, like the Latin Reader, is properly a sequel to the 
Greek Grammar, and an introduction to the study of: the Greek 
classic authors. It seeks to accomplish its Object in the same way 
as the Latin Reader. (See above, No. VII.) With these are con- 
nected se 
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SPENCER’S LATIN LESSONS, with exercises in parsing, intro- 
ductory to Bullions’ Latin Grammar. 


In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, 
and Greek, are all on the same plan. The general arrangement, 
definitions, rules, &c., are the same, and expressed in the same 
language, as nearly as the nature of the case would admit. To 
those who study Latin and Greek, much time and labor, it is be- 
lieved, will be saved by this method, both to teacher and ‘pupil. 
The analogy and peculiarities of the different languages being kept 
in view, wil show what iscommon to all, or peculiar to each; the 
confusion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by the use of 
elementary works differing widely from each other in language and’ 
structure, will be avoided, and the progress of.the student rendered 
much more rapid, easy, and satisfactory. 

No series of Grammars, having this object in view, has here- 
tofore been prepared, and the advantages which they offer cannot 
be obtained in an equal degree by the study of any other Grammars 
now in use. They form a complete course of elementary books, in 
which the substance of the detest and best Grammars in each lan- 
guage has been compressed into a volume of convenient size, 
beautifully printed on superior paper, neatly and strongly boand, 
and are put at the lowest prices at which they can be atforded. 

The elementary works intended to follow the Grammars— 
namely, the Latin Reader and the Greek Reader—are also on the 
SAME PLAN; 810 prepared with special references to these works, 
and contain a course of elementary instruction so unique and 
sirople, as to farnish great facilities to the student in these lan- 
guages. 

Xi.—Cgosar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 


In this work the plan of the Latin Reader is carried on through- 
out. The same introduction on the Latin idioms is prefixed for 
convenience of reference, and the same mode of reference to the 
Grammar and introduction is continued. The Notes are neither 
too meagre nor too voluminous. They are intended not to do the 
work of the student for him, but to direct and assist him in doin 
it for himself. It is embellished with a beautiful Map of Gaul and 
several wood-cuts, representing the engines of war used by the 


Romans. 
XIIL—OCicero’s Select Orations. 


With Notes critical and explanatory; adapted to Bullions’ 
Latin Grammar, and also to the Grammar of Andrews and Stod- 
dard. This selection contains the four orations against Oatiline, 
the oration for the poet Archias, for Maroellus, for Q. Ligarius, for 
king Diotarus, for the Manilian law, and for Milo. The Notes are 
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more extended than those in Casar’s Commentaries, especially in 
historical and arch@ological notices, necessary to explain the allu- 
sions to persons and events in which the orations abound ; a know- 
ledge of which is indispensable to a proper understanding of the 
subject, and to enable the student to keep in view the train of ar- 
gument pursued. In other respects, the proper medium between 
too much and too little assistance has been studied, and constant 
reference made to the Grammar, for the explanation of common or 
difficult constructions, 


XIII.—Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha. 

On the same-plan. The text of this edition of Sallust is that 
of O. G. Zampt, as given in ‘‘Ohambers’ Educational Oourse,” 
This series will be continued. 

XIV.—Latin Exercises.. 
Adapted to Bullions’ Latin Grammar. 


The publishers ref-r with great satisfaction to the distinguished 
names of some of the best instructors and educators of the present 
age, whose names are appended, who have long used some or all of 
Dr. Bulliqns’ books, and who have recommended them either in 
whole or in part. 


NOTIOES. 

“ Bullions’ books, by their superior arrangement and accuracy, 
their completeness as a series, and the references from one to the 
other, supply a want more perfectly than any other books have 
done. They bear the marks of the énstructor as well as the 
scholar. It requires more than learning to make a good school- 


book.” ofeesor O. 8. 
Antioch College, Ohio. 

Dr. Nott, LL. D., N. Y. A. H. Lackey, Pa. 
Rey. Dr. Potter, LL. D., Pa. Prof. R. M. Moore, TI 
Dr. Beck, LL. D., N. Y. J. E. Lattimer, N. H. 
Dr. Proudfit, LL. D., N. Y. ' BP. Aydelott, Ohio. 

. Joseph Nickerson, N. H. _ W. G. Finney, Ohio. 
R. M. Brown, N. Y. S. MeCormick, Ohio. 
W. E. Pierce, Ohio. . Benjamin Smith, N. Y. 
H. E. Whipple, Mich. M. Clanchy, Pa. 
A. McDougall, N. Y. . D. G.-Frazer, N. Y. 
M. P. Covert, N. Y. W. 8. Boyart, Florida. 
J. F. Cady, R. LT R. McMurray, Ohio. 
M. G. McKoon, N. Y. Rev. Ζ S. Barstow, N. HL. 
J. W. Allen, N. Y. M. Carpenter, N. H. 

_ B. Wilcox, N. Y. Thomas Leonard, Tenn. 
Salem Town, LL Ὁ. John Kelley, Pa. 


W. W. Benjamin, N. H. ° - A. Holmes, N. Y. 
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E J. Avery, Massa. 

Prof. H. Wheeler, Ind. 

Prof. J Towler, N. Y. 

y. us icholas, Ohio. 
ev. George Loomis, Del 

J. Reid, RL 

W. E. Todd, N. H. 

R. W. Finley, Mo. 

Robert Thomson, N. Y, 

David Parsons, Ohio, 

Isaac Booth, Pa. - 

J. A. Goodwin, N. Y. 

O. L. Leonard, Ky. 

E. C. Boyle, Ohio. 

M. H. Patten, Mo. 

A. C.’ Roe, Conn. 

Lewis Bradley, Pa. 

Charles A. Lord, Mo. 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, N. H. 

Pliny Fisk, N. Y. 

Lyman Harding, Ohio. 
m. Jones, Oregon. . 


’ And others from all parts of the Union. 


From the Southern Repertory and College Review, for 
December, 1852. 


“Bullions’ Series of Grammars and Elementary Classics, through the 
kindness of the publishers, have been placed upon our table. Although 
we have been familiar with some of Bullions’ bodks for years, we have 
not had until now the opportunity of examining the entire series.of 
grammars. This examination we have made with much pleasure, which 
increased as we p We think that these books ought to be in- 
troduced into our primary. schools, academies, and colleges forthwith, 
even to the exclusion of others, which were fo ‘in their day,’ but 
which have got behind the times. Every teacher has experienced the 
inconvenience, and every student has felt the embarrassment, arising 
from a change of text-books from one author to another, on the same 
subject. True, principles may be ever the same; but each author has 
his own mode of expression and illustration—each has his plan. 

“In the series one uniform plan is pursued thfough the grammars _ 
of the English, Latin, and Greek languages. Thé young beginner who 
masters the Practical Lessons in English Grammar, is not only prepared 
for the Analytical and Practical Grammar, and the still higher Exercises 
in Analysis and Parsing, but can take hold of the Latin and Greek 
Grammars, with a good knowledge beforehand of the plan to be pur- . 
sued. We are for Bullions’ books, as well as for some others, which we 
hope hereafter to notice, issued from the press of those excellent book- 
makers, Farmer, Brace & Co., late Pratt, Woodford & Co,” 


Cooper’s Virgil. 9 


Ι use Ballions’ works—ali of them—and consider them the best 
of the kind that have been issued in this or any other language. 
If they were universally used we would not have so many super- 
ficial scholars, and the study of the classics would be more likely 
to serve the end for which it was designed—the strengthening and 
adorying of the mind. J. B. Toompson, A. M., 

. late Rector of the Somerviile Classical Institute, N. J. 


Within the last few months, Dr. Builions’ English Grammar 
has been introduced into-the Public and manty of the Private 
Schools, the Latin School, the English High School, the Oity Nor- 
mal School, of the city of Boston ; Normal Scheols of Bridgewater 
and ‘Westfield; Marlborough Academy ; cities of Salem, Newbury- 
port, &c., Mass.; Portsmonth, and several academies in New 
Hampshire; aad re-adopted in. Altany and Troy; New York. 
They are used in over seventy academies in New York, and in 
many of the most fleurishing institutions-in every State: of the 

nion. | 


Cooper's Virgil,. with English Notes.—(2 00.) 

Having examined the Rev. J. G. Oooper’s edition of the-works 
of Virgil, I have no hesitation of giving my opinion, that the plan 
which he has pursued is excellent, and the execution highly credit- 
able to his talents and scholarship. Such ‘a work will greatly 
facilitate the study of the: poet, on the part of the youthful learner. 
It will give him a correct idea of the nieaning of the author in the 
more difficult- passages, and by its copious notes upon ancient his- 
tery and mythology, will enable him to relish beauties that are 
now rarcly perceived in the early course of classical instruction. I 
have no doubt but that its appearance will be welcomed by the in- 
telligent and discerning, as a publication admirably adapted to en- 
list the feelings and stimulate the application of youth, in the 
elementary schools of our country. . \ 

; GrorcE P. ὕπαρμαν, D. D.,- 
JSormerly of Pennsyloania University. 


Similar opinions have been expressed by the following liter 
and scientific gentlemen : . wy 


‘ James Rose, LL. D., . John T. Kirkland, Ὁ, D., 
games Renwick, LL-D., Henry Ware,D.D., ὁ 
W. C. Wyatt D.D., John 8. J. Gardner, Ὁ. D., 
William Harris, D. D., Wm. Rafferty, D. D., 
John Bowden, D. D., ᾿ Edward Sparks, M. D., 
Jantes Kemp, Ὁ. D., E. D. Barry, D. D., 
Gideon Blackburn, Ὁ. D., ᾿ Prof. J. & Kingsley, Yale Col. 


And many others. . 
] e 


10 Prof. Peissner’s English-German Grammar. 


A Comparative. English-German Grammar.—{$1 00.) 
Based on the affinity of the two languages, by Pror. Ex1as PEeNER, 
late of the University of Munich, now of Unton College, 
Schenectady. 


From the New York Churchman, 


Of all the German Grammars we have ever examined, this is 
the most modest and unpretending—and yet it contains a system 
and a principle which is the life of it, as clear, as practical, as effee- 
tive for learning Grammar as any thing we have. ever seen put 
forth, with so much more pretence of originality and show of phi- 
losophy. ‘In travelling from England to Germany, s man might 
commence bis journey in England: he must first pass through 
those parts which lie.most contiguous to the land to whieh -he is 
going; he should crvss the separating line at the point or points 
where the two adjacent countries have-most features in common, 
and his first explorations in the new land-will be in those quarters 
which remind him most of the scenes and associations from which 
he is departing. This is the pervading principle of the Grammar 
before us, and, truism as it may appear, it contains the secret of 
the easy acquisition of ἃ foxeign ‘language, especially one that has 
many affinities both in words and idioms to our own. 

he.principle on which this book is grounded gives it a stro 
claim te every teacher through examination. It will be found 
too, we think, that the author has not only presented a new ides 
of much interest.in itself, but has admirably carried it out in the 
practical lessons and exercises of his work, ἡ 
From Professor J. Foster, of Schenectady. 

I have examined Prof. Peissner’s German Grammar with some 
attention; have marked with interest the rapid advancement of 
students here using it as 8 text-book, and have myself carefully 
tested it in the instruction of a daughter eleven years of age.- The 
result is a conviction that it is most admirably adapted to secure 
easy, pleasant and real progress, and that from no other work 
Which bas comé under mf notice can so satisfactory a knowledge 
of the language bé obtained in a given time. ἮΝ 


“From the Albany Morning Express. - 

This is one of the very best treatises of its kind now extant. 
Those who are acquainted with the science and practice of lan- 
guage will need but. a simple statement of gome of its points, in 
order to appreciate its superior merit. 


From the Schenectady Reflector. 

It seems to ns to meet more successfully than any other Gram 
mar, the case of those who desire an acourate knowledge and prac- 
tice of the German language, through a method at once easy, rapid, 
and scientific. 


Prof. J. B. Τριάς Series. Τ 
PROF. J. Β. DODD'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


COMPR ISES— 
An Hlementary and Practical Arithmetic, oo =e 8046 
High School Arithmetic, . . oe . . 0 84 
Efiements of Algebra, Ὁ .-. . «.«. « « © 084 
Higher Algebra, ΝΥ ΕΣ 1 50 


Key to Algebra, . . . » . . Ν . . 84 
Biements of Geometry, . . . . . . . 1 00 


These Arithmetics are believed ta be unrivalled ἢ in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

1. The philosophical aceurateness with which their topics are 
arranged so as to show the mutual dependence and relationship of 
their subjects. 

2. The scientific correctness and practical convenience of their 
greatly improved nomenclature... 

. The clear and concise manner in which principles are stated 
and. explanations ‘are given. 

4, Brevity and completeness of rules, 

6. The distinetness with which the true connection between 
Arithmetic and its cognate branches is developed. 

ae: The exeellent and thoraqugh intellectual discipline super 
in tice 


. RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From BR. T. P. Allen, Superintendent of Kentucky Military 
᾿ Jnstitute. 


“Upon a careful examination of 8 manuscript Treatise on 
Arithmetic by Prof. Dodd, I. find it. greatly superior to all others 
which have come under my notice, i in system, completeness and 
nomenclature. The arrangement’ is natural, the system complete, 
and the nomenclature greatly improved. These improvements are 
not slight ; they are fundamental—eminently worthy the attention 
of the Mathematical Teacher, and give a eliaracter of unity to the 
work, which at once distinguishes it from all others on this subject. 

* I believe it admirably adapted to the purposes οὗ instruction ; 
in fact, by far the most convenient,and usable book for teacher and 
pupil I.have yet met with ; and will, with great pleasure, adopt it 
in the Institute, and reeommend its adoption by all.” 


From John Brocklesby, A. M., Prof. of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, in Trinity College, Conn. 


“ From 8 careful examination of the Arithmetic of Prof. Dodd, 
I have been led to entertain a favorable opinion of the work. ᾿ It is 


12 Prof. J..B. Dodd's Series. 


philossphiéal in its arrangement, and exact and clear in its rules 
and explanations. The examples are such as to bring the mind of 
the pupil into active exercise. I should select this book to place 
in the hands of a child jn preferencé to others upon the same sub- 
ject which have obtained a wide-spread circulation.” 


From W. H. Du Puy, Teacher in the English and Normal 
Departments of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 


“My attention was recently ealled, by Prof. Whitleck, to 
Dodd’s Arithmetic. Upon examining it, I find it to be superior to 
any other with which I am acquainted; and I design to intraduce 
it, as soon as I may, mto both the English and Normal Depart- 
ments of our Seminary.” Lima, N. Y¥. 

Ooncurred in by Prof. Wxrrioox. 


ΗΕ The work is now used there, with great satisfaction. 
May, 1858. 


From the Associate Pringipal of Mount Patatine Academy. 


“1 have examined Dodd’s Arithmetic, and am fally persuaded 
that it is superior to any other with which I am acquainted. I 
could speak in detail were it necessary; but all that te required 
to establish ite reputation and introduction, is to have it known by 
Teachers.” ὁ ὃ. . . Ν, Wrieur, Inst. 


From the Faculty of Rock River Seminary. - 

“ Upon an examination of Prof. Dodd’s Arithmetic, we have 
come to the conclusion that ite superior arrangement, the clearness 
of its rules and explanations, and its improved nomenclature, entitle 
it to the careful consideration of the Mathematical Teacher: that 
these improvements distinguish it from all others that have come 
under our notice.: We therefore givé it our. cordial approbation, 
and shall introduce it immediately into our Seminary.” ἡ 

εἴ , J. Ῥιχόκκευ, Principal. 
8. M. Farrows, Prof. of Mathematics. 
Sitas Szanre, Prof, of Languages. 


“ Dodd’s High School Arithmetic is better adapted to supply the 
wants of High Schools.and Academies than any other Arithmetic 
which I have ever met; His rules are plain, concise, definitely 
etated, and sully illustrated with examples.” 

- ᾿ . G.'M. Bazxmr, 
Baldwin Institate, Ohie. 


“T have Dodd’s Higher Arithmetic, and umbesitatingly- pro- 
nounce it the best work for advanced classes I have ever seen. 
᾿ ᾿ς Μ, 8, Ταττιεντει;, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Prof. 7. Β. Dodd's Series. ὁ. 13 


Bimilar testimonials heve been received from the following 
gentlemen whose names are attached, in a tpvor of one or both these 
Arithmetics : 


Η. Α. Wilson, Jonesville. - L,. Dickerman, N. H. 
R. 8. Thurmer, Ind. J. G. Hoyt, «do. 
A. P. Chute, Mass. , Μ, 1, Brown, N. Y. 
Rev. J. A. MeCanley, Va. . WE Pierce, Obi ‘Ohio. 
W. Spindler, Ohio, N. T. Allen, Mass. 
J. W. P. Jenks, Mass, “ΟΝ, McDougall, N. Y. 
Rev. W. L. Harris, Wesleyan # Wood, Maine. 
University, Ohig. “.. Β. Art, Indiana. 
A. K. Slade, Mass. A Morse, Nantucket. 
W. Ρ. Clark, Mich. . '@. C. Merrifield, Ind. 
James Gampbeli, Ohio, , | T. A. Benton, Ohio. 
W. W. Howard, Ky. Isaiah Dole, Maine. 

' WB Slaughter, Pa. _ J. Estabrook, Mich. 
W. A.-Bacon, Mich. J. Towler, ΝΟΥ 
Rev. George Loomis, Delaware. M, F. Cowdery, Sandusky, Ohio. 

ιν .Ὁ Β. Crump, N.Y. 


Prof. Dodd’s Algebras have received: the most flattering enco- 
rriums from. teachers who have used then in the school-room. 
They are, probably, the most ‘clear and comprehensive works on 
Algebra i in print. ' 


TESTIMON TALS. 


We have introduced Dodd’s Algebra into the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Somitary, as ἃ permanent text-book. ᾿ 
᾿ Prof. W. H. De Por. 


Dodd's Algebra possesses excelloncies pertaining to no other 
work, R. H. Moorg, Ill. 


I am much pleased with Dodd’s Algebra, and will introduce it. 
Rev. J. A. MoCanxzy, Va.. 
I use Professor Dodd's Algebr, and sim eontinue it as our 
regular text-book. ak Βλββιβι N 


From Pror. A. L. Hamairon, Prest. ν Andrew College. 


_ Ihave examined with eome care Prof. Dodd’s Elements of Geo- 

metry, and, so far as I am capable of judging, I conceive it to be 
in many respects decidedly, the best work.of thakind extant. For 
simplicity, exactness, and completeness, it can have no superior. 
Like his Arithmetic and Algebra, in many imporfant particulars, 
his Geometry stands pre-eminent, and alone. 


A NEW OOMMON ΒΟΗΘΟῚ, ΟἹ, ΑΒΙΤΗΜΈΤΙΟ, BY Prov. Dopp, 
is in press. 


14 Enos’s Intellectual and Practteal Arithmetic. 


Schell's Introductory Lessons in-Arithmetic,—($1 06.) 


Designed as an introduction to the study of any mental or written 
Arithmetic. It contains a large amount of mental questions, toge- 
ther with a large number of questions to be performed on the 
slate; thus combining méntal and written exercises for young be- 
ginners. This is a very attractive little book, superior to any of 
its class, It leads the pupil on by the easiest steps possible, and 
yet insures constant. progress. 


+r 


REQOMMENDATIONS. 


I have carefally examined the manuscript of “ Schell’s Tntro- 
ductory Lessons in Arithmetic,’’ and am cerfvinced that it is alto- 
gether « superior to an text-book of the kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. It is iarly adapted to the wants of beginners, the 
language beiag simple, the definitions élear, the examples easy, and 
the transition from one subject to another gradual and nataral. 
I cannet too much commend the system which the author has 
adopted througheut, of fully illustrating every principle as he ad- 
vances, by numerous mental and written exercises, rendering 
thereby one rule perfectly familiar before-he passes to the next. 

It is unnecessary to do more than to ask the attention of teachers 
to this work; they cannos examine it impartially without being 
convinced of ‘its superior merits, It will, no doubt, become one 
of the most popular of school-books: 

Gro. Payrz Quacxensoa, 
| Rector of Henry st. Grammar School, N. Y. 

I wish to introduee Schell’s little Arithmetic. It is just the 
thing for beginners. Send six dozen. J. Marxuam, Ohio. 

I ani highly pleased with Schell’s little book, and: shall use it, 

G. O. MERRIFIELD, Ind. 

Schell’s little book for children is a beau-ideal of my own, and 
of course it suits. DD. F. Dewotr, Ohio. 

‘The School Committee have adopted Schell’s Arithmetio for 
our public schools; Send ue three hundred. 

D. G. Herrron, Supt. Schools, Utica. 


~ 
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An Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic—@0 25); 


Or, First Lesgons in Arithmetical Analysis. By J. L. Enos, 
Graduate of the N. Y. State Normal Schools. 


The same clearness and conciseneas characterize this admirable 
book that. belang to the works of Prof. Dodd. ‘Fhe natural ar- 
rangements of the text, and the logical mode of solving the ques 


Whitlock's Geometry and Surveying. 15 


tions, is a peculiar and important feature belonging to this book 
alone. 


΄ RECOMMENDATIONS. 


T have examined with care and interest, Enos’s Mental Arith- 
metic, and shall introduce it at once into the Academy. . 
- . . Prof. O. M. Waianr. 
_ We have. examined an intellectnal Arithmetic, by J. L. Enos, 
and like it maeh. Wo shall immediately.use it ia our school. 
- Prof. ἢ. I. Prnoxney, 
3. M. Fe.tows, 
S. SEARLE, 
. . Rock Riter Seminary. 
Having used Enps’s Mental Arithmetic in my school, I believe 
it to be superior to all other works ofthe kipd. | . 
τς W. Bamey, N. Y. 


- Whitleck’s Geometry and Surveying,—{$1 50.) 

Is a work for advanced students possessing the highest claims upon 
the attention of Mathematical Teachers. In comparison with other 
works of the kind, it presents the following’ advantages : 

1. A better connected, and more progressive methed of geo- 
metrizing, calculated to,enable the student to go alone. 

2. A fuller, more varied and available practice, by the intro- 
duction of more than four hundred exercises,- arithnietical, demon- 
atrative and algebraical, so chosen as to be serviceable rather than 
arousing, and so arranged as greatly to aid-in the acquisition of the 
theory. ΄ ᾿ 

8. The bringing together of such a body of geometrical know- 
ledge, theoretical and practical, as every individual on entering into 
active lifedemands. - 

4, A system of surceying which saves two thirds the labor re- 
quired by the ordinary process. . 

This work ig well spoken of universally, and is already in use in 
‘some of the best institutions of this country, It is recommended 
by Prof. Pierce, of Oambridge; Prof: Smith, of Middletown; Prof. 
Dodd, of Lexington, and many other eminent mathematicians. 

From Εἰ. M. Morssg, Esq :—I consider that I have obtained more 
mathematical knowledge from Whitlock’s Geometry, than from all 
other-text-beeks comBiued. Unlike too many treatises of. a similar 
nature, it is eminently calculated to make mathematicians. 


16 Dr. Comstock’s Series. 
’ Prof. Palmer’s Bookkeeping,—{(%9 61.) 


KEY AND BLANKS. 
This excellent book is superior to the books generally used : 


because 
1. It contains a lar number of business blanks to be filled by 


the learner, such as mortgages, agreements, assignments, 
. ἄο. 


2.. Explanations frem pag® to page, from Article to Article, and 
to settle principles of law in relation to deeds, mortgages,-&o., &. 

8. The exercises are to be witien ont, after being calculated. 
In other works the pupil is expected to copy, merely. 


. RECOMMENDATIONS. 
ΦΌΒΕΡΗ H. Parmer, Esa. ; 

Sm)—It has afforded me pleasure to read yo our excellent 
Treatise on Bookkeeping. ‘The Perspicuity of its sty ο is 5 admirable, 
and with its peculiar arrangement, with references and laconic defi- 
nitions, makes it at once invaluable to the young accountant, as a 
primary and practical work on the most approved method 9 | keeping 


accounts Hina 
Accauntant at Adams & Oo., 16, 18, 19, ‘Wall st. 


Similar testimonials have been received from the teachers of the 
Free Academy, and others, N. Y. 


Horace Webster, LL. D. εν κι W. Sarr, Princip. -Ward 
J. δ. Owen,.D. Ὁ. School Ne. 29, N. Y. 
G. B. Doeharty, 11, Ὁ. J, E+. Whitehead, Principal 
J.T. Bentdice, -A. M. Ward School No. 28, N. Y.. 
J. Graef Barton, A. M; J. J. Anderson; Principal Ward 
D. Cartledge. School No. 16, N. 
A. H. Wheeler. Ε L. Hazeltine, Principal Ward 
Wm. Palmer. . . School No. 14, N. Y. 
Ὁ. K.'Bull. BS. Reyzold, Principal - Wil- 
8. Kendall. liamsburgh Grammar School, 
Joseph Keen, Super'at ‘Com. - N.Y. 

Schools, N. Ὑ.Ὁ City. αὖ “Marcellus, ieee Wil- 
J. 7. Doane, Principal ° Ward. gy lameburgh Academy. 

School No. 20, N. D. Woodworth, 
Thos. Faulke, 2, Prinetpal Ward A Weed School Ne. 2, N. ΤΟΎ. 

o. 80, Ν᾿ 


Dr. Comstock’s Series of Books on the Sciences, viz. : 


Introduction to Natural Philosophy. For Children. Ὁ $042 


System of Natural Phiigsophy, N ewly revised and enlarged, 
including late discoveries, 


Dr. Comstock’s Serves. 17 
Hlements of Chemistry. _ Adapted te the Present » state of the 


Science, . ν 100 
The Young, Botanist. Ne ew edition, Loe : ἷ 0 50 
Blements of Botany. Including Vegetable Physiology and 8 

Description of Common Plants. With Cuts 1 25 
Outlines of Physiology, both Comparative and Human. To 

which is added OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, excellent 1 for 

the general scholar and ladies’ schools, . 0 80 
Rew Hlements of Geology. Highly Llustrated, - °« 1 28 


Hllements of Mineralogy. Ilustrated with numerous Cuts,~ 0 75 
Natural History of Birds. Showing | their Comparative δὶ Size. 


A new and valuable feature, 0 50 
Natural History of Beasts. Ditto. ~, Ὁ 50 
Natural History of Birds and Beasts. Ditto. Cloth, . 1 00 
Questions and Illustrations to the Philosophy; . . - 080 


All the above works are fully illustrated by elegant cuts. 


The Philosophy has been republished in Scotland, and trans- 
lated: for the use of schools in Prussia. The many valuable addi- 
tiens to the work by its transatlantic Editors, Prof. Lees, of 
Edinburgh, and Prof. Hoblyn, of Oxford, have been embraced by 
the author in his jast revision. The Ohemistry has been entirely 
revised, and contains all the late discoveries, together with methods 
of -analyzing minerals and metals. Portions of the series are in 
coursé of publication in London. -Such testimony, in addition to 
the general good ‘testimony of teachers in this country, is sufficient 
to warrant us in saying that no works on similar subjects can equal 
them, or have ever been so extensively used. It is a remarkable 
fact, that when interested pergons have attacked these works, and 
succeeded in getting in their own, a little time has dissipated the 
mist, and they have found their way taek again. A new edition 
of the Botany, with an enlarged Flora, is just ready. «- 


RECOMMENDATIONS. - 
John Griscom, LL. D., ΝΟ Y. A. C. Wright, Ὁ. Ὁ 
W. H. Seward. A. MeDougald, N. Y. 
'W. T. Bonte, Canada. G. C. Merrifield, Ind. 
R. M. Brown, N.-Y. Rev: J. P. Cowles, Mass. 
A. Wood, N. J. M. E. Dunham,N. Y. ~ 
M. P Covert, N. J. J. M. Stone, N. H. 
B. Hallowell, Va. W. ΒΕ. White, Va. 
A. L. Smith, Va. A. F. Ross, N. Ὕ. 
A. ZH Drummond, Ohio. T. Valentine, Albany.. 
W. W. Benjamin, N. H. . E. P. Freethan, “ 
T. 8, Bradley. ls. S. Parsons, “ 


8. Steele. 


The sale of 500,000 copies of the Philosophy would seem to 
render notices superfinous. 


18 Prof. Hooker's Physiology. 


Human Physiclogy.—({8! 25.) 

Designed for Colleges and the Higher Classes in Schools, and for 

Generdl Reading. By ΟΒΤΗΙΝΟΤΟΝ Hooker, M. D., Professor 

of the Theory and Practice of. Medicine in Yale Coliege. 
Illustrated with nearly 200 Lngravinge. 


This is an original work and not a compilation. It prosents the 
subject in anew light, and at the same time embraces all that is 
valuable for its purpose, that could be drawn from the most emi- 
nent sources. The highest encomiums are received from all quar- 
ters; a few are subjoined. _ ΄ . 


Hooker's Physiology was duly received. . We propose to adopt 
it as a text-book, and shall order in the course of a fortnight. . 
lexandria High School, Va. Oaxes J, HALLOWELL. 


We can traly say that we believe this yolume is ef great value, 
and we hope that the rare merits of the diligent author will be 
both appreciated and patronized. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dr. Hooker writes with ‘perspicuity, explains difficult points 
. with simplicity, and adapts the subject well to schgol instruction 
and general reading. © American Journai of Science and Arts. 

Here is the remedy for a want which is so evidently a gant, 
and that now we have it supplied, it seems an absurdity to have 
lived on wanting it; The present work is a popular treatise, at- 
tractive enough to-be read, and with compass enough to allow the 
author’s fertility of illustrative anecdote to come into play. There 
is no need of commending the work to the attention of a com- 
munity where Dr. Hooker is so well knowa as he is among us. 

Norwich Courier. 

Ι am ready to prononnece it unqualifiedty the most admirable 
book or work on the human system that has fallen under my 
notice, and they have not.been few. If any one desires a complete 
and thorough elucidation .of the great science discussed, they can 
nowhere be better satisfied than in the perusal of D#. Hooker‘s. 
most excellent work. . 3B. F. Tewxssury, Lenowville, Pa. 


AN INTRODUCTORY WORK ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Prof. Hooxzs, is in press. | 


Elements of Meteorology.—{$0 75.) 
Designed for Schoole and Academies. By Joun Brooxerasy, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosphy in Trinity 
Colleye, Hartford. 


The subject of Meteorology is of the deepest interest to all. Its 
phenomens every where-surround us, ‘and ofght to_bé as familiarly 


Prof. Brocklesby’s Series. 19 


known by the scholar as his. arithmetic or philasophy. This work 
treats on “ Winds in General, Hurricanes, Tornadoes, Water Spouts, 
Rain, Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Snow, Hail, Thunder-storms, Rainbow, 
Haloes, Meteorites, Northern Lights, &. 


TESTIMONIALS. , 
From Denison Olmsted, LL. D., President of Yale College. 


“| Have perused yout work on Meteorology, which you were 
so kind as te send me, and am much pleased with the manner in 
which you have treated these subjects ; the selection of topics being 
in my View jadicious, and the style luminous, and well adapted to 
readers of every age, whether learned or unlearned. 

(1 ghould rejoice to see such a school-book introdyced into all 
our schools and academies. No natural science is more instructive, 
more attractive, and more practically useful, than Meteorology, 
treated as you have treated it, where the philosophical expla- 
nitions of the various phenomena of the atmosphere are founded 
upon an extensive induction of facts.. This science is more par- 
ticularly interesting’ to the young, because it explains so many 
things, that are daily occurring around them, and it thus inspires a 
taste for, philosophical reasoning. I think the work cannot 
sa tobe well received as ἃ valuable addition to our list οἵ taxt- 

00 


From J. L. Comstock, M. D., Author of Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, .and Physiology. 

‘t Professor Brocklesby, of Trinity College, has submitted to my 
perusal a ‘Treatise on Meteorology,’ writtén by himself, and with 
the arrangement and science of which I am much pleased. The 
Professor wishes to have his treatise published as a schonl-book, 
and, considering the iziterest which the several subjects it em- 
brdces excites in the minds of all, both old and young, rich and 
poor, I see not why such a beok, when once intreduced; should not 
have a large circulatiog. I see no reason why Meteorology, in 
muny respects, has not as many claims as a school-book as-Ohem- 
istry or Natural Philosophy. Indeed, I should like to see Pro. 
fessor B.'s book introduced into schools 88. a companion of my 
Philosophy.” 

Recommended also by 


Bens. Srrxuay, LL. Ὁ. 

Rev. T. H. Gariaupst, 

Rev. Horace Hooker, 

Rev, Caas. A. Goopriog. 
This work has proved highly satisfactory m the school-room ; 

and is now the established text-book in a.very large number of our 

best bigh schouls and: acedemies, where the natural sciences are 

tanght 
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VIEWS OF THE MICROSOOPIO WORLD.—(@1 12.) 


Designed for General Reading, and as α Hand-book for Classes in 
Natural Sciences. By Prof. Brook iessy. ° 


By the aid of a powerful microscope, the author has given us 
highly instructive accounts of Infusorial Animaleules, Fossil In- 
JSusoria, Minute Aquatic Animals, Structure of Wood and Herbs, 
Crystallieation, parts of Insects, δε.) de. 

To those who are nécessarily deprived of the aid of a micro- 
scope, and even to those who have it, this is a most valuable work. 
It is clearly and pleasantly written. The sections on the Animal- 
cules, Infusoria, and Orystallizations, are very beautifully illustrated 
with large and expensive plates. The decriptions of the different 
kinds of these wonderful little animals, many of which multiply by 
millions in a few hours, afe really very instructive. There is no 
better school library book in the world. It. should be read by 
every man, woman, and child. . 


---... Ὁ. 


PROF. BROCKLESBY’S ASTRONOMY.—($1 26. 

This work is printed in the first style of the art, being amply 
illustrated ; and the <pproval bestewed upon ‘it by the most com- 
petent judges is sueh as to entitle it to the ὁ examination of 
teachers. ° “ 


J. Olney’s Geographical Series; 
Comprises the following Works: 
Primary Geography. With Colored Mapp . . . _ 80 25 


Quarto Geography. With several New Mapp. Ὁ . . O75 
Geography and Atlas. Do. - do, a . 100 
Outline Maps. ον ων 9800 


It ἴθ believed these works excel all othera, for the following 
reasons: ‘ _ 

1. The clearness and correctness of definitions. 

2. The gradual arrangement of subjects. — 

8. Unity of design marks the series. 

4. The use of initial letters only. 

5. The fact that children delight in them. 

6. Their cheapness. 


The attention of teachers, whose range of subjects includes 
geography, is respectfully and particularly called to Mr. Olney’s 
Geographical Works.. These works; more especidlly the School 
Geography and Atlas, have been in use for several years, and so far 
as the publishers have been able to aseertain, it is the general testi- 
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mony of teachets that the “ Practical System of Modern Geo- 
graphy ” is the best work for practical use that has ever appeared. 
But recent works have been put forth, claiming: to be made upon 
superior principles, and modestly intimating that all previous stand- 
ard works are so inferior. in construction as to render them de- 
servedly.obsolete. Indéed it is claimed that there has been no ad- 
vance in geographical text-books for many years, until suddenly a 
new Daniel has come to judgment. In looking carefully over the 
recent ijnprovements. so boastfully claimed, we are unable to dis- 
cover any. which have not been substantially drawn from Olney’s 
Geographies. 

Mr, Olney commenced the plan of sithplifying the first lesson 
and teaching a child by what is familiar to the exclusion of astron- 
omy.- He commenced the- plan of having only those things repre- 
sented en the maps which the pupil was required tolearn. He 
originated the system of clagsification, and of showing the govern- 
ment, religion, <c., by symbols. He first adopted the system of 
carrying the pupil over the earth by means of-the Atlas. His 
works first contained cuts in which.the dress, architecture, animals, 
internal improvements, &c., of each country. are grouped, so as to 
be seen at one view. His works first contained the world as 
knowin to the ancients, as an aid to Ancient History, and a synopsis 
of Physical Geography with maps. In- short, we have seen no 
valuable’ feature in any geography which has not originally ap- 
peared in these works; and we think it not too much to claim 
that in many respects most other ‘works.are copies of these. We 
think that a fair and candid eramination will show that Olney’s 
Atlas is the largest, most systematic, and complete of any yet pub- 
lished, and that the Quarto and Modern School Geographies con- 
tain more matter, and that better arranged, than any similar works, 
The attention of teachers. is again called to these works, and they 
are desired to test the claims here asserted. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From President Humeiexys, Ὁ. D., AmAérst College. . 

Mr. J. Otney.—Dear Sir, I have examined both your improved 
School Atlas and Modern System of Geography with more than 
ordinary satisfaction. Your arrangement of topics appears to me 
better adapted to the comprehension of the child, and to follow 
more closely the order of nature, than any other elementary sys- 
tem of the kind with which Iam acquainted. Instead of having 
to encounter the diagrams, problems, and definitions of Astromony 
as soon as he opens his Geography, the young learner is first pre- 
sented with the elements of the science in their simplest and most 
attractive forms. His curiosity is of course .awakened. That 
which would otherwise be regarded as an irksome task, is contem- 
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plated with pleasure. The opening mind exults in the exercise of 
its faculties, and in the ease with which it every day gathers new 
intellectual treasures. The constant use which -you oblige the 
child ta make of his Atlas, I censider of a great advantage, and 
the substitution of initials for the names of countries, mountains, 
rivers, &., a valuable improvement. There is, moreover, 8 con- 
densation of matter thronghout, combined with a clearness and 
simplicity which cannot fail, I think, of being highly appreciated 
by all enlightened and judicious teachers. Your method:of desig- 
nating the length of the priacipal rivers is extremely simple and — 
convenient, 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 


‘As an elementary work, we certainly never have seen any of 
the kind that will compare with it. Simplicity is its leading fea- 
ture, and instruction its real object. It is adapted to the hnmblest 
capacity, and may be studied in connection with the Atlas, almost 
as advantageously by children as by those of a maturer age, Wo 
are not accustomed to speak in terms of praise of every new 
school-book which appears, for it is countenancing thé practice 
of taxing parents, no matter how heavily, for the sake of change. 
But in the case of: Mr. Olney’s Geography, we are 80 well satisfied 
that it is just what is wanted in our common schools, that -we 
really account jt our duty to aid in introducing it. 


I have long thought Olney’s Geography and Atlas a first-rate 
school-book, and the publishers of it have certainly given to it an 
attractive appearance to the teacher and pupil. I have used it, I 
think, nearly ten yéars of my teaching, and always found the suc- 
cessive editions reliable for accuracy, and well up to the times, 

M. F. Cowpery, 
Supt. Schools, Sandusky. 


Similar memorials have been received from the following gen- 
- tlemen: : 


Salem Town, LL. D. 
Pres, Lord, Ν᾽ H. 
Pres. Bates, Vt. 
Robert Vaux, Pens. 
'M. L. Brown, N. Y. 
M S. Hawley, Mich. 
J. S. Dickson, Mich. 
N. Brittan, N. Y. 
J. N. Smith, Iowa. 
T. 5. Bradley, Ohio. 
A. D. Wright, “ 
N. 5. Scott, N.Y. 
Isaac Olufton, ILL 


"A Brigham, DL 


E. P. Barrows, N. Y. 

P. Hardy, N. H. - 

R § Howard, Mass: 
jngs , ες 

E. Hall, γε ᾿ 

A. K. Slade, Ἐ 1. 

J. Alwood, N. Y. 

J. Estabrook, Mich. 

A. D. Sturtevant, ΠῚ. 

A. G. Wilder, “ 

R. 0. Corey, Ark. - 

C. B. Crumb, N. Y 


And over 500 others. 
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The Students’ Series. 
By J. S. Denman, A. M. 


The Students’ Primer, . . re 

“ “- - Spelling-book, - . ‘ ‘ 18 

“ « First Reader, ΝΞ . 18 

᾿ δ᾽ «Second. . ον 25. 
“ ω Third ͵“ὠ. το . . 40 

- Fourth « . . . ἢδ 
“ “« Fifth « , . . . 94. 

« .βρθοακοχ,.. Look 81 


This series of books excels all others in the following particu- 


1, In the manner of teaching the alphabet and first principles 
of Reading, as shown in the Primer, Speller, and First Reader. 

2. In the beautiful classification and arrangement of the Speller, 
by-which pupils are easily taught to spell and pronounce words 
correctly. By the aid of suffixes and prefixes, they learn to form 
derivative words, and may obtain at the same time.a correct 
knowledge of their signification. . 

8. The child is taught to read by beginning with words of one 
and two letters, ard advancing gradually to longer words, 

4, The Primer is so arranged that each word is used in spelling 
before used in the’ Reading Lessons. . 

5.. The First Reader contains lessons of one syllable, composed” 
of natural objects, such as birds, flowers, shrubs, &c., that greatly 
interest children. 

- 6. The same class of lessons in all the readers. 

7. The lessons are peculiarly interesting and instructive. 

8. The relation of one book to the other is very regular and 
systematic. - 

9. The judicious use of plates to embellish the books and illus- 
trate the text. _ 

10. A judicious use of Questions, not so profuse as to embar- 
rass the pupil, nor so few as to prevent the teacher from asking 
them. 

11. The Print is very distinct and clear, from the large type in 
the Primer gradually diminishing to the common, ordinary type in 
general use. 

12. The variety of style, and the variety of subjects. 
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18. The adoption. of Webster's Royal Quarto Dictionary as a 
standard in spelling. 

14. In the sound moral tone pervading the whole series. No 
extracts from novels—no low and vulgar language has been al- 
lowed to blacken their pages. 

The Author was for a time the Editor of “‘ The Student,” and 
in that first produced the system on which these Readers is founded. 
It received such high encomiums that the Author thought best to 
reproduce it in book form for schools. Hence the series of Stu- 
dents’ Readers. Prot. Page, late Principal of the New York State 
Normal School, said of this system, “ Zt is the best J ever eaw for 
teaching the first principles of Reading.” Such testimony is of the 
highest value, and none need be afraid to use the books on such a 
recommendation. . 

We present a very few aames of the great number which have 


been received, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. ᾿ 


The Students’ Series is, in my opinion, the bést in use. I believe 
ἃ class of young students will learn twice as much, with the same 
labor, as they would from any other system. The books of this 
Series excel in the purity and attraction. of their style. I have in- 
troduced them. O. B. Onums, ἡ. Y. 


I am so well pleased with them, and find them, so well adapted 
to the wants of children, that I am determined to have them. 


H. H. Senrer, JW. 


The Students’ Series I think to be far superior to any extant. 
' 8. O. Sutonps, 172. 


Your Students’ Speller has been adopted by the School Board 


of this city... - J. R, Wess, Indianapolis. 


I like your Students’ books well, and shall introduce them. 
. ' Rev. M. 8. Hawzey, Mich. 


I shall introduce the Students’ Speller. Send me several dozen. 
Ὁ. A, Anoner, Albany. 


I think more of the Students’ Reading Books than any others 
with which I am acquainted. μὰ SAYLes. 


I will do all I can to introduce the Students’ Series of Bpoks, 
believing them to be the best for schools of any before the public. 
J. L.-Enos, Wis. 


Kirkham’s Elocution. 25 


I am highly pleased with the Students’ Series, and shall use my 
exertions to introduce it as fast as possible. 


. MeeeiFigLp, Ind 
Ooncurred in by Gzo. 0. M&RRIFIELD, ° 


We use the Students’ Books, and shall τ use no 0 others, 
E. Lang, WN. Y. 


W. M. James, Ga. 


T am using the Students’ Readers, and like them so well that I 
urged their introduction at Monroeville, where they are now used. 
Ὁ. F. Duwotr, Norwalk. 


I have used the Students’ Speller, and am greatly pleased with 
it. The Readers are excellent. BaRkKeER. 


We are using the Students’ Series, and like it better than any 
other A. Porrsr, NV. Y. 


We use, and admire the Students’ Series. 


I use the Speller. It is just the book. 


J. Pootsr, WV. Y. 
I have examined the Students’ Readers, and shall introduce 
them. P. J. Fareineron. 
‘We like the Students’ Books much. The Board has adopted 
them. E. B. Coon, Covington, Ky. 
I have adopted the Students’ Speller. 
Oscan Harris, NV. J. 


We have adopted the Students’ Series because we like it better 
than any other. A. L. Brrauam, Mich. 


Your Students’ Books are introduced here, and are well liked. 
Prof. H. Wuxeter, Greencastle, Ind. 
We have adopted the Students’ Speller. 
Dr. J. Nionotas, Kirtland. 


. The Board of Education has adopted the Students’ Speller. 
Send us five hundred. E. A. Sagcpon, Syracuse. 


Kirkham’s Elocution. 


This is one of the best Elocutions ever printed. It contains a 
varied and interesting selection of very useful matter, carefully ar- 
ranged. It is a standard work, and now used in some of the best 
schools in the country; among which are the Normal School, 
Philadelphia; Lower Oanada College; Toronto Academy, ὅσο. 
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Rev. T. H. Gallaudet’s School and Family Dictionary. 


Is a work of inestimable value to the young learning to write com- 
positions. It has received the approbation of such men as 


Joun A. Drx, Grpron ΠΥ, 
- Rev. W. B. Spracve, A. OC. Fiaaa, 
A. CrirrenpEn, 5. Sree.e. 


——_--—_@ @ 


Olney’s National Preceptor. A Reader andSpeaker, . . 68 
Greenleaf’s Grammat' Simplified, . . . . . 85 


Bentley’s Pictorial Spelling Book, . . . . . 1ὅ 
Southern First Class Book, . ΝΕ ΞΙ": 
« βοοοπὰ Class “ - 8 ee lee 88 
« MhirdClas “-° 2... wee 38δ 
“ Fourth Olass “ - 6 «© © «© 2 o 18 
Robinson’s History of England, . s . “90 


Goldsmith’s Geographical View of the World, ὦ 7 2 . 90 


All these works are made in very neat and dufable style, and 
are sold as low as a moderate remuneration will allow. Copies 
supplied to teachers fer their own use at one-fifth off from the 
retail price, and postage paid. Large Institutions are furnished 
sample copies without charge. 


FARMER, BRACE & Co., 
No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
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BOOKS oN TUE SCIENCES. 


ὴ rt 

Ξ Comstock’ 4 Natural P hilosophy. 7 

a Comstock’s Introduction to do. 4 
εἾ Comstock's Elements of uberis try. -- 

᾿ . Comstock’s Young Botani ¢ > 
; Ἢ a Conistock’ 3 Blen men ts of | δ ἕναν, . - 
ind - Comstock’s Elements of Mineral ry. . a 

; Comstock's Outlines of Physiol Opry. = \ ᾿ Ὗ 

Comstock’s s Natural History of Birds and Beasts. ἢ ἂς 
sby's Elements of Metedrolo ry. ἐὺ x 


Brock leshy's Views of the Micrvscopia World 
Most of the works of Dr. | Comstock have been revised within a+ 
short orig His new editions of Natural Philosophy, Che ι 

tany, ρθῶ: adopted by many of those who had been induged 

to try other treatises. They.elucidate the. subjects in the light of the 

present moment, and f r adap tation to the schodl-room have not been: 

equaled. The ¥ general opinion ia @X cpressed’ in the δὸς οἷ Ὗ ᾿. 
r 


“ The entire aorlaaot Comstock’s works | eonsidér the best for. o our 
public echooly and shall hereafter use them, as] have done heretofore: 
ΒΕ. B. ΝΌΤΟΝ. 


“The text book on Meteorology, and. the revelation: red try the 

§ Microscope, by Prof. Brocklesby, of Trinity college, quite sxtenatt Υ 

used, and ought to be in the hands of all, The tam treated of are 

of constant interest and could hardly be better managed " 

Professors Ou.werep and SiceiMan: Rey. T. H. GALLAvDE 

τ Comstock, M.'D., and muny eminent scientific men re 
therm highly ," 
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so popular, it ¢ontains, in an aa Se Geography and Phy 
Geograph) yi. The Atlas is very large and full. Notwithstan 
other works continue to adopt successive ἐπ" wenienta think appear 3 
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Fi mer, Brace & Co.’s Publi -ons. 


.D SPELLING. 


THE STUDENTS) SERIES FOR READING 
1. * The Students’ Primer. 


ὦ. The Students’ Spelling Book. , ἽΝ a ᾿- 

3. The Stnrdents’ First Reader. | ae, . 

“4, The Students’ Second Reader. | | ΚΣ 
5. The Students’ Third Reader. ε 
6. The Students’ Fourth Reader. oe 
ἡ. The Students’ Fifth or Rhetorical Reader. : 

. 8. ‘The Students’ Speaker, for young pupils. ᾿ 


It is the belief of the publishers, founded on good evidence, that the 
Students’ Series, by J. S. Denman, will teach reading and spelling in 
much less time, and with greater ease, than any other system, while it 
is equally thorough. Prof. Paige, of the Albany Normal School, says it 
isghe only true system. The experience and judgment of teachers in 
eral is embodied in the following : 


“The Students’ Series 1 know to be good, having used them more than 
a year, and with better*success than with any other.” -M. S. Hutt. 


τ The Students’ Series will at once be adopted.” 7. W. Friszer. 


oy 
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52 


The Book-keeping prepared by J. H. Palmer, Esq., of the New York 
Free Academy, is 4 -practical treatise, highly commended by eminent Ὁ 
book-keepers and teachers. It contains forms of Deeds, and a-variety of 
papers requisite for business men, and is extensivesy adopted. 
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The Family and School Dictionary, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet and Rev. 
H. Hooker, is intended to teach the use of common words, and to aid in 


composition. It is used in some of the largest and best academies 
in the United States. Such as are sufficient to prove the character of 
any book. oe 


a 
‘ 


Prof. Hooker's Physiology is prepared at the request of eminent teach- 
ers in New Engfgnd, in whose schools it has been tested in the form of 
lectures. “It is clear and fully adapted to the wants of High Schools, 


The foregoing works are furnished in as neat, attractive and substantial 
a dress as any other school books, and are furnished at the most reason- 


able prices... . 
a ‘FARMER, BRACE & Co., 


1 


Successors to Pratt, Wooprorp & Co., 
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